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Committee Finds 
Mr. Vare Legally 
Elected to Senate 


Investigators to Report Mr. 
Wilson Failed to Sustain | 
Charges of Corrupt Prac-| 
tices | 


Norris Resolution 
Given Consideration | 


Pennsylvanian Takes Floor to) 
Voice Plea for Seat; Denies | 
That Campaign Was Irregu- 
lar 


William S. Vare was legally elected as 
United States Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania, according te the findings 
of the Senate Committee on Privileges | 
and Elections after a two-year investiga- | 
tion of the election contest brought by 
William B, Wilson. : ; 

With this decision, which will be re- 
ported to the Senate Dec. 5, Chairman 
Shortridge (Rep.), of California. stated 
orally Dec. 4, goes the corollary that Mr. 
Wilson did. not sustain his allegations) 
and was not elected. 
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Asked for Builders 


Reserve Bank Loans to Real 
Estate Dealers Urged on 
President 


President Hoover was urged Dec. 4 in| 
a telegram from Murray W. Garsson, | 
New York real estate operator, to rec- 
ommend to Congress either a law or an 
amendment to the Federal reserve act 
authorizing that approximately $2,000,- 
000.000 be made available through Fed- 
eral reserve banks for five-year mort- 
gage loans on income-producing real es- 
tate. | 

Such action on the part of the Presi- 
dent would, the telegram suggested, 
have a favorable reaction for a building 
construction program and_ prosperity 
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President Hoover Says f 


Opinion Is Asked 
On Mr. Morrow 


. *% 
Extension of Appointment 
To Senate Sought 


v 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 4. 


‘Surplus Predicted 
For 1930 and 1931 


Budget for Next Fiscal Year 
Calls for Expenditure of 
$3.,830,445,231 for Feds 


eral Operations 


Organization of Conference | 


Selection of Permanent Chairman 


| 

Proposal Expected to Be Called | would result with immediate restoration 
i i of confidence. 

| Up for Consideration Dec. | The telegram, addressed to Charles S. 


| 53 Mr. Ramseyer Opposes Barrett, of Washington, D. C., legisla- 


TTORNEY GENERAL WIL- 
LIAM A. STEVENS has been 
asked for an opinion as to the legal- 


Reduced Taxes Urged 





Senator Shortridge made this an- 
nouncement after the day’s session in the 
Senate had been devoted to consideration 
of the Norris resolution (S. Res. 111) 
denying Mr. Vare p seat on the basis of 
primary expenditures. The resolution 
was presented by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, Judiciary Committee chair- 
man. 

Mr. Vare Defends Election 


Mr. Vare himself took a seat on the 
floor for over two hours, and spoke in 
his own behalf, declaring that he was 
“regularly, legally and honestly nomi- 
nated and elected.” 

“It. is true the primary campaign cost 
a considerable sum of money,” Mr. Vare 
admitted. “There are Senators sitting 
on this floor today whose election last 
November cost more per vote, more per 
capita and more per voting district than 
the expenditures for the Vare-Beidleman 
ticket in the Pennsylvania primary in 
1926.” : 

Senator Shortridge said that. he will 
present his report as soon as the Senate 
eonvenes Dec, 5 and move that it be 
substituted for the Norris resolution and 
voted on first. 

The majority report of the subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Waterman 


(Rep.), of Colorado} which made the in- | 


vestigation, was adopted by the full 
Privileges and Elections Committee by a 
vote of 7 to 4, with Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah, withholding his votes. Sen- 
ator Caraway together with Senator 
Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, who 
served on the contest committee, will 
submit a supplementary minority report, 
he said. : 

The subcomimittee report was signed 
hv Senators Waterman: Moses /Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, and Steiwer (Rep.), of 
Oregon. Its conclusions, which were 
adopted by the full Committee, were as 
follows: 

Charges Termed Unsustai.ed 

“The undersigned members of the sub- 
committee, therefore, conclude and report | 
that William B. Wilson has not sustained | 
the allegations set forth in his amended 
statement. of contest as amended and was 
not elected by the legal votes cast at the 
general election held on Nov. 2, 1926, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and is not en- 
titled to a seat in the United States Sen- 
ate from the State of Pennsylvania; and 

“Further, the undersigned members of 
your subcommittee conclude and report 
that William S. Vare did receive a plural- 
itv of the legal votes cast at the weneral 
election held on Nov. 2, 1926, for the 
office of United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

“The subcommittee after a full hear- 
ing of both the contesting parties, upon 
application of Contestant Vare for open- 
ing ballot boxes in 31 counties specified 
in his petition and the examination 
thereof and the election records per- 
taining thereto, unanimously denied said | 
application and petition.” 

The subcommittee, according to Sen- 
ator Shortridge, was unanimous in its 
opinion that Mr. Wilson was not elected. 

The vote in the full Committee on 
adopting the vote of the subcommittee 
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Missouri Protests 
Denver Broadcasting 


Wave Letgth Said to Hamper | 
Enforcement of Law 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Dec. 4. 

The assignment by the Federal Radio | 
Commission of 630 kilocycles to stations 
KFEL and KFXF at Denver, Colo., will 
interfere with law enforcement in the 
State of Missouri, according to a pro- 








test sent to the Commission by the at- 
torney general of Missouri, Stratton 
Shartel. 

The attorney general states that this 
assignment to the Colorado stations will 
’ interfere materially with station WOS 
at Jefferson City, Mo., and adds that he 
trusts “this protest will be sufficient and 
that it will be unnecessary for me to 
take further action.” 

“We in Missouri are very anxious 
about this matter,” the protest says, “be- 
cause our radio broadcasts educational 
matters almost entirely and we are now 
planning upon using it to assist us in 
the enforcement of the laws of the State 
by establishing 2a hook-up with every 
sheriff’s office and with members of the 
State police, which-we expect to put into 
effect shortly.” 
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Business Leaders 


Will Make Survey 
Of Trade Situation 


‘Mr. Hoover to Address Con- 


ference of 400, Called for 
Dec. 5 by Julius H. Barnes 
At President’s Request 


Plans for a national survey will be laid’ 
| Dec. 5 by 400.leaders of American busi- 


ness, called together by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board of the  Upited 
States Chambér of Commerce, at the in- 
stance of the President of the United 
States, 

These business leaders, many of them 
executives of large corporations and 
heads of national trade organizations will 
take up the work outlined at the recent 
White House industrial conferences when 
they meet at the Chamber of Commerce. 

President Hoover will address _ the 
meeting which will be opened by William 
Butterworth, president of the National 
Chamber. He will be followed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, The Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Julius Klein will review the pres- 
ent business situation. 

There will be 32 trade groups repre- 
sented and _ representative industrial 
leaders will present reports of conditions 


as they affect their industries and terri- | 
| torial divisions. 


The conference is designed to take 


steps looking to the setting up of the| 
necessary continuing organization to co- | 
operate with the Department of Com-| 
merce on the one side and with the} 
various trade groups on the other with | 
a view to maintaing business activity at | 


normal balance. 

Two hundred and fifty trade organiza- 
tions will be,represented at the meeting. 
Among these are the American Bankers’ 
Association, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, the American Railway Associa- 
tion, American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association,. Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, Whole- 
sale Drygoods Institute, National Retail 
Furniture Association, 


d associations invited see page 10 


‘Chain Bank Systems 
_ Are Said to Imperil 


Wisconsin Welfare 


Lieutenant Governor De- 
| clares Institutions Harm 
| State by Sending Profits 
| Of InduStry Elsewhere 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Dec, 4. 


| tenant Governor Henry A: Huber stated 
in an address Dec. 2 before the Kiwanis 
Club at Marinette, Wis. 
vocated the withdrawal of State deposits 
from banking chains, to be placed in jh- 
dependent banks. It is not a politicai 
but an economic question, he said, and 
the greatest that has faced Wisconsin 
| since the days of reconstruction follow- 
ing the Civil War. 
(orner foresaw, hé added, that the Wis- 
| consin chains shortly would be subjected 
'to foreign control, and the profits of 
| Wisconsin industry drawn off to other 
| parts of the country. 





| “The threat of war could be no more | 


i destructive to the spirit of community 
| 


| is now fastening its tentacles on Wiscon- 
sin as its prey,” he said. “I am not a 
believer in socialism, and ‘isms’ 
founded on public welfare I detest. But 
there is more inflammable kindle in 
chain monopoly to stir the anger of op- 
pressed men than can be stirred by all 
the soap-box agitators and communists 
that could be sent over this State in the 
next 50 years. By robbing communities 
lof the advantages of individual initia- 
tive, chain monopoly will breed more ill- 
feeling, fire more discontent, and make 


not 


among our own citizens engaged in com- 
mercial life could willfully engender in 
many centuries. 


Wisconsin distinctive among the States 
of the Union? Has it not been the peace- 
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Bank Statement 


| In St. Louis District to 


Coldest Weather 
On Record Noted 


7 F 


Outside Farm Operations 
Retarded in East 


v 


(THE past week generally was 
abnormally cold nearly every- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains, 
making the week one of the coldest 
on record, it was announced on 
Dec. 4 by the Weather Bureau. 

Frigid weather, considerable 
rain in the Southeast, and rather 
general snows over the northern 
States brought seasonal outside 
farm ‘operations to a_ standstill 
during the week in most sections 
of the country. 

West of the Rocky Mountains 
temperatures were above normal ‘ 
rather generally, and decidedly so 
-in some sections. Although this 
favored outside operations in the 
West, severe drought continues 
nearly everywhere, with both 
grains and range suffering from 
moisture deficiency. 

Weather for the month of No- 
vember up to the twentieth was 
the opposite to that of the past 
week, for during November mostly 
mild temperatures prevailed in the 
East, whereas abnormally cold 
weather held forth in the West.: 


Shows Business 


[Active Demand for Credit 
And Conservative Buying 


Are Reported 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—Business in the 
| ei 
|the month of November, was generally 
j; active, according to the monthly review 


|of the St. Louis Reserve Bank, just is- 


‘sued. Trade aril industry continued on 
ithe level of several preceding months, 


jalthough in some lines decreases took 
| place in production and primary distri- 
| bution. Buying was conservative. Holi- 
day advance sales were not high, and 
| inventories were being kept in close re- 
‘lation with markets. 

Recent high production at iron and 
steel plants saw some slowing down. 
This probably resulted partly from a di- 
minished demand from the building in- 
dustry. Building permits and construc- 
tion contracts showed marked decreases. 


October automobile sales were higher | 


than a year ago, however. 

Crop prospects improved substantially, 
but prices suffered a rather sharp de- 
cline. Railroad freight traffic continued 
in large volume and exceeded the aggre- 
gate of any similar period in recent 
years. Extracts from the report, re- 
flecting the banking and credit conditions 
in the district follow in full text: 

Credit demand continued active, gen- 
erally, throughout the district during the 
past 30 days. Seasonal requirements of 
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}retain its feothold in Wisconsin, Lieu? 


Mr. Huber ad-’ 


The lieutenant gov- | 


| life than the encroachments of the chain | 
| store—lock-step bank movement which | 


Hasty Action 


The Administration’s program for | 
| $160,000,000 reduction in corporation and | 
| normal income taxes, embodied in H. J. 


| Res. 133, was approved by the House 
{Committee on Ways and Means, Dec. 4, 
!and immediately ordered to be favorably 
|reported to the House. This action fol- 
| lowed the presentation of the Treasury’s 
' statement of the plan by the Undersec- | 

retary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, who 

also answered many questions by ma- | 
| jority and minority members of the Com- 
| mittee. 

(The full text of Mr. Mills’ statement 
will be found on page 7.) 

There was one dissenting vote, that of 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, who explained he felt , 
there would be a deficit instead of a sur- 
plus, according to his analysis of reve- 
nue figures. The House later adopted 
an amended request of the chairman of | 
the Committee, Representative Hawley 
| (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., to have untii 
| midnight Dec. 4 to file the Committee's 
| report on the tax reduction resolution, 
| Representative Ramseyer reserved a 
point of order against the consideration 
of the resolution when it is called up, 
Dec. 5, telling the House that a resolu- 
/tion of such importance should be ac- 
!ecorded more time for study and discus- 
| sion by the membership of the House. | 


| Special Rule Hinted 


| "The majority leader of the 
Representative Tilson (Rep.)}, of New 


3 s ' Haven, Conn., assured the House there | 
Chain banking should not be allowed te! js, 167 :rpase te. “crowd” the -xesolu- 


| tion through that body,. but. pointed out | 


| (Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) | 


" 


Right of Censorship — 


| 


| Of Radio Questioned 


‘Stations Said to Lack Power 


| To Regulate or Reject Cer- | 
tain Programs 


The right of broadcasting stations and | 
networks to censor programs, or to re-| 
fuse time on the air to particular groups | 


|or factions, was questioned by members | 
of the Senate Committce on Interstate | 
|Commerce Dec. 4, upon resumption of | 


| hearings on the Couzens bill (S. 6), to, 


‘depression in the real estate market to- 


° 


House, | 


tive representative of the National 
Farmers’ Union, was laid before the 
President at Mr. Barrett’s request. 

The telegram follows in full text: 

I would greatly appreciate your con-| 
sidering the advisability of submitting 
the following to the President as a 
possible means of relieving the serious 


day, due, in its greatest measure, to the 
lack of mortgage funds. 

It is my belief that, the President could 
consistently recommend either a law or 
an amendment to the present Federal re- | 
serve act recommending that about $2.- | 
000.000.000 be .made available through 
Federal reserve banks for five-yea. mort- 
gage loans on income-producing real es- | 
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Opinions Submitted 
On Flan to Regulate 
Air Transportation 


Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Urges Delay; 
Amendment to Interstate | 
Commerce Act Advocated 





| The Assistant Seeretary of Commeree | 
‘for Aeronautie¢s, Clarence.M. Young, has! 
informed’ the House Committee~on In-| 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, in a| 
letter, that he believes that air transport 
companies have not yet gained sufficient 
experience to permit, at the present 
time, a determination of control and reg- 
ulation of rates and schedules other than 
that already accomplished through the 
Post Office Department. 

In another letter to the committee, 
Commissioner Frank. McManamy, chair- 
mén of the legislative committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, gives 
it as his opinion that, when the time is 
appropriate for adequate control of in- 
terstate commerce by air carriers, con- | 
sideration should be given to enacting 
legislation as amendments to the inter- | 
state.commerce act. This would be in 
order that details of adminstration now 
applicable to common carrier regulation | 
may be more readily available for the 
regulation of air carriers, he said. 

The letters, made public Dec. 4, were | 
in response to request for an expression | 





more lawless agitators than competition | 


create a Federal commission on com-| of opinion on a bill (H. R. 4236) to | 
munications with complete regulatory | further regulate interstate commerce by 
authority over radio, wire lines and in-| air. The bill, which is pending in the 
terstate power. , | House, was introduced by Renresenta- | 

With William D. Terrell, chief of the tive Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, and 
radio division, Department of Commerce, | would insure .protection in a particular | 
on the witness stand, the matter of pro-| territory to the first air carrier going 
gram censorship was raised by Senator | into that territory by providing that | 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, who said| only one company shall be allowed to 


ity of an amendment to the elec- 
tion laws to permit Dwight W. 
Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, to 
serve, when appointed as United 
States Senator by Governor Lar- 
son, until March, 1931. 

The request for a ruling was 
made known by the governor, who 
last week announced his intention 
to name Mr. Morrow as successor 
to Walter E. Edge following the 
adjournment of the arms confer- 
ence at London. 

Under the present law, Mr. Mor- 
row would serve only until the No- 
vember election next year, when he 
would have to become a candidate 
for the period from November to 
March, as well as for a full term of 
six years. 


Petition to Repeal 
Massachusetts Law 


On Liquor Is Filed 


Initiative Proceedings Begun 
Requiring Action by Leg- 
islature or Vote on Ques- 
tion at Election 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dee. 4, 
An initiative: petition for the repeal of 
the Massachusétts liquor’ law, often te- 
ferred to as the “Baby Volstead Act.” was 
filed Dec. 3 with the secretary of state, 
Frederie W. Cook, by Julian Codman, 
general counsel of the Constitutional 
Liberty League. It is required that the 
petition bear the certified signatures of 
20,000 voters from four counties. There 
were 32,045 certified signatures, repre- 

senting nine counties, on the petition. 
The league’s officers stated that the 
total number of signatures obtained. both 
certified and uncertified, was 40,695 and 
that “among these investigation showed 
there was a very large percentage of 

women voters.” 
Hearings Will Be Held 

As soon as the incoming legislature 
convenes the secretary of state will 
transmit the original and all supporting 


| petitions to the clerk of the house of 


representatives and the proposed meas- 
ure will then be deemed to be introduced 
and pending. Thereafter the question 
will be referred to committee and public 
hearings will be held at which time an 
adequate opportunity will be afforded to 
interested parties to debate the question. 

If the legislature fails to approve the 
measure before the first Wednesday in 
June, 1930, the proponents will be re- 
quired to file 5,000 additional signatures 
of registered voters not later than the 


Secretary Mellon Advises De- 
velopment of Program to 
Effect ‘Moderate’ Regulation 
Of Branch Banking 


| 
| 

Estimates of appropriations for the fis— 
\cal year beginning July 1, 1930, and 
{comprising the Federal Budget for 1934, 
|submitted to Congress Dec. 4 by Presi- 
|dent Hoover, represent the cost of Goy- 
jernmment in ‘the next fiscal year to be 
| $3,830,445,231, 
| The President reported the finances of: 
the Government to be in sound condition 
and predicted surpluses for the next two 
fiscal years. (The full text of the Pres- 
\ident’s letter transmitting the budget 
|will be found on page 16.) 
| Congress also was informed by the 
|Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
|Mellon, in his annual report, submitted 
Dec. 4, that with the great surplus bred 
| of wartime financing extinguished at 
| least for several years, hereafter Govern- 
jment fiscal policies must be predicated 
| upon business and financial conditions of 
|the time. (The full text of that portion 
of ‘the report dealing with Federal 
financing, credit, taxation and banking 
and business conditions, will be found 
on page 16.) 

Banking Sturdy Urged 

| While Mr. Mellon’s report examined 
jconditions from a retrospective stand- 
| point, he looked into the future of the 
national banking system far enough to 
| assert that the time had come,for a care- 
| ful study of present day tende 
|stggested ‘that this. gtudy shoul. delye 
‘thoroughly into the imderlying economic — 
jchanges which have taken place 
| those now obtaining with a view to legis- 
|lation defining the limits of economie 
units within which branch banking may 
be edvantageously permitted. 

Mr. Mellon counselled against hasty 
action, either to liberalize or to restrict 
branch banking, yet he urged that there 
be no unreasonable delay in development 


e 


of a program of moderation. 

r. Hoover, in his letter of transmittal 
accompanying the budget estimates, said 
that the estimates do not include pro- 
vision for additions to the Federel Farm 
Board’s revolving’ fund, as did the last 
;budget under which appropriations 
jamounting to $3,976,141,651° were made. 
|He explained that if the appropriation 
|for $150,000,000 for the revolving fund- 
; were eliminated from the last budget 
that a proper basis for comparison could» 
be reached and that the present esti- 
;mates would carry only $4,304,000 more 
|than the appropriations now being ex- 
| pended, 


| 
| 





| Reduced Taxes Favored 

| The President, touching upon condition 
|of Government finances, said that sur- 
pluses of $225,581,534 predicted for the. 
year ended June 30, 1930, and $122,788,- 
966 for the year ended June 30, 1931, are 
|regarded as small, but sufficiently large 
|to justify the tax reduction of $160,000,- 


“What is it,” he asked, “that has made | 


Be Normal 


hth Federsl reserve district, during | 


he believed broadcasting stations were 
public utilities, and as such, were re- 
| quired to grant their privileges to all} 
on an equal basis, just as are other pub- 
lic utilities. Mr. Terrell disagreed, and| 
Chairman Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
| and William C. Green, special counsel of | 
| the Committee, pursued the examination 
along this line. 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
and of the General Electric Company, 
will testify before the Committee on Mon- 
day, Dec. 9, Chairman Couzens an- 


Column 2.) 


Is Offered 


ortage of Power 


[Continued on Page 3, 
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|Aireraft Carrier ‘Lexington’ 
Will Be Loaned to Washington | 


The aircraft carrier “Lexington” will 
be loaned to the State of Washington as 
an auxiliary power plant upon condition 
that an administrator to distribute the 
energy available to the State is appointed 
by the governor, it was announced Dec. 
4 at the Department of the Navy. The} 
announcement was made following a con- 

| ference between the Secretary of the 
| Navy, Charles Francis Adams, and Sena- 
tors Jones (Rep.) and Dill (Dem.), of | 
Washington, and Representative Albert 
Johnson (Rep.), of Washington. i 

Secretary Adams, it was stated, said he | 
would authorize the use of the “Lexing- 
ton,” which generates 180,000 horse- 
power, “for a limited time to assist in 
the northwestern power emergency.” A 
drought has seriously curtailed the hy- 
droelectric power resources in the State, 
notably at Tacoma and Seattle, where 
municipal plants generate the major 
portion of the power requirements. 

The plan, as detailed to the Depart- 
ment, is to tie up the aircraft carrier at 
| the dock at Tacoma and by transmission 
| line feed energy into the main circuits at 
| Tacoma, and then overland to Seattle. 

The “Lexington” generates sufficient 
| power to supply the needs of a city with 
2,000,000 population, or, about the size of 
Philadelphia. 








| operate over a given route. 
“As a corollary to the jurisdiction over | 
rates it would seem proper to give the’! 
| 


4 ae 


4 
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Stabilization’ of 


Louisiana Official 


Surrenders Post 
Vv Vv 


Militia Summoned by Gov- 
ernor Released 
v 


State of Louisiana: 

New Orleans, Dec. 4. 
ATIONAL guardsmen were as- 
sembled Dec. 2 by order of 
Governor Huey P. Long to compel 
the State conservation commis- 
sioner, Dr. V. K. Irion, to relin- 
quish his office to the governor's 
new appointee; Robert S. Maestri, 
but military action was made un- fi 
necessary when Dr. Irion surren- || 
dered his claim to the office fol- || 
lowing the refusal of Chief Justice 
Charles A. O'Neill, of the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court, to issue a writ 
which would have permitted an ap- 
peal to the United States district 

court, 

The controversy dates back to 
February, when Governor Long de- 
clared a vacancy existed and ap- || 
pointed Mr. Maestri. Dr. Irion 
claimed that his term did not ex- 
pire until July 1. The matter has 
since been pending in. the courts. 
In November the supreme court 
ordered Dr. Irion to surrender the || 
office. On Dec. 2 a rehearing was {|| 
denied, and shortly thereafter the 
chief justice refused to issue a writ 
of supersedeas. 


aI 


| 


| first Wednesday in August, 1930. 


000 previously announced. This tax re- 


A 


He -| 


| power to reg 


| stabilization of the 


Upon the filing of these signatures the 
question will be submitted to the peopie 
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Value of Dollar 
Through Reserve B 


oard Sought 


Mr. Strong Suggests Regula- 
tion of Banking System 
By Congress 


Unless the purchasing power of the 
dollar is stabilized no investment is safe, 
Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., stated orally Dee. 4 in 
announcing that he would revive efforts 
to provide Government regulation of Fed- 


eral reserve bank activities bearing on| 


the stabilization of money value. Mr. 
Strong is a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The Federal Reserve Board has the 
power to stabilize money, he added, but 
there is no law requiring it to do so. 
“The Federal Reserve Board has the 
pow t —_ the volume of money 
in cireulation, "he cost of money, and the 
contraction and. expansion of credit,” he 
said. “I maintain that no greater pow- 
ers were ever given by any government, 
save perhaps the, power of life and death 
and of personal ‘liberty. I believe that 
such great powers should be used for the 


money, and I feel that the Government 


should take whatever steps necessary to 
| insure that such: powers are so used.” 

Changes in the purchasing power of 
|money, Mr. Strong said, have caused a 
|loss of not less than $40,000,000,000 to 
_ “We all know,” he said, 
“that following the war thousands of 
banks and business houses “ailed, labor 
was without employment, and a million | 


the Nation. 


farmers lost their farms. 
“Until the establishment of the Fed- 
eral reserve system we had no means 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.3 


povehasing power of 


duction he recommended in his budget 

message. 

| He recommended further that the re- 

duction be accomplished as had been sug- 

|gested by Secretary Mellon, by a resolu- 

|tion reducing the rate by 1 per cent. on 

|normal income taxes of individuals and 

corporations, providing relief directly or 

indirectly for the maximum number, 

| (Discussion of the tax reduction resolu- 

ition (H. J. Res. 183) before the House 

|Committee on Ways znd Means will be 

found on page 1, column 4.) 

| The President explained that none can 

foretell at this time the situation re. - 
spectinge further tax reduction, and he, 

therefore, confined his recommendations 

|for reductions to the: taxes payable be- 


| [Continued on Page 15, Column 6.] 


Base on West Coast 
For Airships Picked 


Camp Kearney Chozer by See- 
retary of Navy. 





| Selection of Camp Kearney, at San 
| Diego, Calif., as the site for the west 
|coast dirigible bese is announced in a 
|special report received Dec. 4 by the 
|, House from the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams. This action 
joverrules the action of a special board 
which had reported in favor of Sunny- 
vale, Calif., in the San Franciseo Bay 


|area, it is stated. 


Secretary of the Nevy to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate follows: 

| In accordance with requirements of 
Public Act No. 994, 70th Congress, I 
enclose majority and minority re 

\from the members of the West 

|Naval Base Board. Either of the loca- 
tions recommended weuld in my opinion 
be satiszactory for an airship hase. — _ 
‘In accordance with your instructions, 
I recommend the Camp Kearney 
|hecause it is probably somewhat be 
strategically and because it will a pi 





with the fleet. 


The full text of the letter from the “i 


a closer contact and better cooperation, 7 





of 
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Action for Peace 
“In China Defended 
By Mr. Stimson 


America Said to Have Right 
To Call Attention of 
Russia to Obligations| 
Under Peace Treaty 


2602) 


HE Senate met at 10:30 a. m. on 

Dec, 4 in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the preceding day that the 
earlier meeting hour should be main- 
tained while the Vare case is under 
consideration. 

Immediately after the Chaplain’s 
prayer, Senator Blease (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, asked and received 
unanimous consent that three South 
Carolina postmaster nominations, 
which had been confirmed the day be- 
fore, be reconsidered. 

Vice President Curtis handed down 
from the chair the various annual re- 
ports of the executive departments and 
independent offices of the Government. 
The majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, presented a reso- 
tion to defray from the contingent 
fund of the Senate the funeral ex- 
penses of the late Senator Francis E. 
Warren, of Wyoming, and obtained 
passage of the usual resolution per- 
mitting the President of the Senate to 
refer automatically to committees all 
executive nominations. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
introduced a bill to amend the agricul- 
tural marketing act, popularly known 
as the farm relief act, to include the 
naval stores, spirits of turpentine and 
rosin, within the meaning of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
had his resolution to deny Senator- 
elect William S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
a seat in the Senate, laid before the 
Senate. He discussed testimony given 
before the investigating committee 
and election conditions which he had 
found upon speaking in Pennsylvania. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

An executive clerk from the White 
House delivered a message from the 
President containing the annual report 
of the Department of the Treasury 
and the Budget message for the fiscal 
year 1931. 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-j 


son, replied to the note of the Russian 
government which defined the American 
move to support the Kellogg treaty as 
“not a friendly act” by stating on Dec. 4 
that cosignatories to the treaty had every 
right to call to the attention of another 
its obligations under the treaty. 

Secretary Stimson further stated that 
the treaty “had profoundly modified the 
attitude of the world toward peace” and 
that the United States “intends to shape 
its own policy accordingly.” 

One of the important forces of the 
Kellogg treaty, Secretary Stimson stated, 
is that by it “the public opinion of the 
world * * * can be promptly mobilized 
and has become a factor of prime im- 
portance in the solution of the problems 
and controversies which may arise be-| 
tween nations.” 

Foreign Support Given 

The Mexican and Netherlands govern- 
ments are in hearty accord with Secre- | 
tary Kellogg’s peace move, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Dec. 4. The} 
Mexican government is communicating | 
with its envoys in all Central American | 
countries with a view to informing those | 
governments of the Mexican view. | 

Secretary Stimson’s statement follows | 
in full text: 

“T have seen the text of the Russian | 
memorandum as reported in the press. | 
Between cosignatories of the part of | 
Paris it can never be rightly thought | 
unfriendly that one nation calls to the | 
attention of another its obligations or | 
the dangers to peace which from time | 
to time arise. 

“As far back as The Hague Conven-| 
tion of 1899 the nations of the world | 
agreed that strangers to a dispute, on| 
their own initiative, could make sug-| 
gestions looking for peace between the 
states which were at variance and that | 
the exercise of that right is not to be 
regarded by the parties in conflict as an 
unfriendly act. This “was reaffirmed | 
again in 1907 and has been the recog-| 
nized rule over since. 


Unfriendliness Is Denied | 

“The message of the American Gov-! 
ernment was sent not from unfriendly | 
motives but because this Government | 
regards the pact of Paris as a covenant! 
which has profoundly modified the at- 
titude of the world towards peace .and 
because this Government intends to 
shape its own policy accordingly. In) 
the language of the joint statement is- 
sued by the President of the United 
States and the prime miinster of Great 
Britain on Oct. 10 last ‘both our govern- | 
ments resolve to accent the peace pact | 
not only as a declaration of good inten- | 
tions but as a positive obligation to di- | 
rect national policy in accordance with | 
its pledge.’ 

“The present declaration: of the au-| 
thorities of Russia that they are now} 
proceeding with direct pe wen 
which will make possible the settlement | 
of the conflict is not the least significant | 
evidence to show that the public opinion | 
of the world is a live factor which can} 
be promptly mobilized and which has | 
become a factor of prime importance in 
the solution of the problems and con-| 





HE HOUSE was called to order 

Dec. 4 at noon. Following the 
prayer and reading of the jour- 
nal, the budget message from the 
President, outlining appropriations 
approved for the coming fiscal year, 
was delivered. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, asked 
permission to file his Committee’s re- 
port on the tax reduction resolution 
(H. J. Res. 133) by midnight, Dec. 4. 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, objected, claiming 
that Members of the House should be 
given ample time both to study and 
debate the resolution before the Com- 
mittee’s report was submitted. Mr. 
Ramseyer expressed the opinidn that 
the proposed tax cut would “run us 
in the red.” 

“This is a deliberative body,’’ he 
stated, “and we should have an op- 
portunity to inform ourselves, and en- 
gage in free and open discussion be- 
fore disposal is made of a measure of 


; 
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Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced that Mr. Vare had 
arrivéd outside the chamber and asked 
unanimous consent that his doctor be 
allowed to accompany him into the 
chamber. The request was granted. 

Mr. Vare, accompanied by his docter, 
came on the floor at 12 m. After greet- 
ing several Senators, he occupied the 
seat of Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of 
South Dakota. 

When Senator Norris surrendered 
the floor, Senator Jones (Rep.), Wash- 

.ington, assistant majority leader, 
asked for a quorum call. The chair 
then recognized the “Senator-elect 
from Pennsylvania,” and Mr. Vare 
read a speech defending his right to 
a seat in the Senate. 


SENATOR BLEASE (Dem.), of South 

Carolina, spoke briefly concerning 
the action of Southern States in simi- 
lar instances. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) Senator Reed announced 
that the report of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections will be ready 
Dec. 5. 

Senator Reed again took the floor 
and suggested that the Senate recess 
until 10:30 a. m. the next day to per- 
mit receipt of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. He 
served notice that if his request was 
not granted he would consume the time 
until the hour agreed for recess, 5:30 

.™m. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, asked unanimous consent that 
the President’s message on the budget 
might be’vead in Senator Reed’s time 
without taking him off the floor, and 
this request was granted. When the 
reading of the budget message by the 
clerk. was completed, Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, asking unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate recess until 10:30 
a. m. Dec. 5, and this was done at 
4:02 p. m. 





The House of Representatives 


House Rules Committee, contended 
that the tax reduction resolution was 
not before the House at the time, and 
that the point of order should not be 
raised until the report was filed. The 
Speaker of the House, Representative | 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, | 
Ohio, said the point might be made 
when the resolution is called up in | 
the House, Dec. 5. Representative 
Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., 
majority leader of the House, said 
there is no disposition to “crowd the | 
measure,” and that ample time would 
be allowed for debate. 

The clerk began reading the Presi- 
dent’s budget message at 12:15 p. m. 
and ended at 12:30 p. m. Represent- 
ative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., briefly thanked the House for 
extending his oath of office, and for 
expressions of sympathy while he was 
confined to a hospital in the West. | 
Representative Clancy (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., announced the death of 
former Representative Alfred Lucing 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., and spoke 
briefly in praise of his predecessor. 


|of the land surface, 98 per cent of the 
| population, and 99 per cent of the total 


| the world, according to Mr. Estabrook. 


World Census 
Of Agriculture 
Starts in 1930 


Department Announces 170 
Countries, Comprising 97 
Per Cent of Land Surface, 
Will Take Part in Survey 


The results of the first world-wide 
census of agriculture will begin to be 
available in the Winter of 1930, Leon M. 
Estabrook, who organized the census, 


announced in a statement made public by 
the Department of Agriculture on Dec. 4. 
He announced the League of Nations and 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
plan to have the world agricultural cen- 
sus tepeated decennially. 

Definite preparations for taking their 
censuses early in 1930 are reported by 
70 countries, including the principal 
agricultural countries of the world, and 
about 100 other countries have promised 
to participate in the census, although 
they have not reported what action has 
been taken to assure the taking of the 
census. 

Covers Most of World 

In all, promises of cooperation by re- 
sponsible government officials were ob- 
tained for countries and their depend- 
encies comprising more than 97 per cent 


agricultural and livestock production of 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
statement follows in full text: 

The whole world is now ready for the 
first general census of agriculture, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
according to Leon M. Estabrook, agri- 
clutural commissioner of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, who was loaned to the in- 
stitute during the past five years to or- 
ganize this census. Two countries, 
Switzerland and Dahomey (West Af- 
rica), have already completed enumera- 
tion of the area and production of crops 
harvested in 1929 and the numbers of 
different kinds of livestock and other 
agricultural data as of the end of the 
year. In all, promises of cooperation by 
responsible government officials have 
been obtained for countries and their 
dependencies comprising more than 97 
per cent of the land surface, 98 per cent 
of the population, and 99 per cent of 
the total agricultural and livestock pro- 
duction of the world. 

170 Nations to Participate 

Definite preparation for taking their} 
censuses early in 1930 are reported by 
70 countries, including the principal ag-| 
ricultural countries of the world, and} 
about 100 other countries have promised | 
to participate in the census, though they 
have not reported what action has been 
taken to insure the taking of the census, | 
Mr. Estabrook states upon his return to 
Washington after completing the pre- 
liminary work of organizing the census 
in the course of which he visited the 
capital cities, departments of agricui- 
ture, statistical bureaus, agricultural ex- 
periment stations and the botanical gar- 
dens of practically all countries of the 
world. 

The success of the world agricultural 
census now depends on the various gov- 
ernments which have promised coopera- 
tion in this great undertaking. The re- 
sults of this first world-wide census of 





| comparing their October with their Sep- 
| tember building permit record. 


Middle 


Avtuorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Brine 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT ComMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Permits Issued in:.269 Cities: in All Districts Indicate 


$200,000,000 Pr 


Building permits indicating a total ex- 
penditure of $202,032,190 were issued in 
October in 269 cities of the United States, 
having a population of more than 25,000. 
This is an increase of 16.2 per cent over 
the September total, according to a 
monthly report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. Per- 
mits for erecting nonresidential build- 
ings increased the total, as they showed 
a gain of 32.8 per cent over September 
in estimated expenditures. 

Permits for the middle Atlantic States 
show the largest expenditure of any geo- 
graphical division, aggregating $76,646,- 
022, the survey shows. 

Excerpts from the survey, just made 
public by the Bureau, follow in full text: 

Total building operations, for which 
permits were issued in the 269 cities 
from which reports were received, in 
October indicated an expenditure of 
$202,032,190, an increase of 16.2 per cent 
over the expenditure of $173,791,645 | 
which the September permits show in 
these cities. : 

Residential buildings decreased 3.2 per 
cent in estimated cost, comparing Octo- 
ber with September, while nonresidential 
buildings increased 32.8 per cent in es- 
timated expenditures. Family dwelling 
units were provided in new buildings for 
12,075 families, according to permits is- 
sued in these cities during October. This 
is a decrease of 8.3 per cent from the 
13,170 provided for in permits issued 
during September. 

Cost figures are for the cost of the 
building only. No land costs are in- 
cluded. Data are received from city 
building officials, and only buildings to 
be erected in the corporate limits of each 
city are included in their reports. The | 
States of New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, 
through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the Federal Bureau in 
collecting this information. 


Figures Indicate 
Buildings of Future 


The great importance of timely figures 


ogram for Month 


residential buildings in October as com- 

ared with September. There was an 
ncrease of 10.f per cent in families pro- 
vided with dwellings in new buildings. 
New nonresidential buildings increased 
64.6 per cent in October as compared 
with September. This increase was 
largely due to the new law school for 
Yale University at New Haven, which 
will be erected at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. Total building operations in- 
creased 39.4 per cent in New England, 
comparing permits issued in October 
with those issued in September. 


Three New England 
Cities Failed to Report 

No reports were received from Hart- 
ford and New London, Conn., and 
Worcester, Mass. 

There was an increase of 1.5 her cent 
in the estimated expenditures for new 
residential buildings as shown by per- 
mits issued in the east north central 
division, comparing October with Sep- 
tember. The new nonresidential build- 


|ings for which permits were issued in 


October in this district show an increase 
of 38.9 per cent over the same class of 
buildings for which permits were issued 
in September. Building operations as a 
whole call for an expenditure of 23.3 per 
cent more than those projected during 
September. There was, however, a de- 
crease of 11.8 per cent of the family units 
in new buildings, comparing October per- 
mits with September permits. 

There was a large increase in both 
residential and nonresidential buildings 
in the City of Chicago in October, as 
compared with September. Permits is- 
sued in the midwest metropolis during 
October call for an expenditure of $23,- 
629,030, compared with $12,026,015 dur- 
ing September. 

Permits issued in Cleveland during Oc- 
tober also show a marked increase in in- 
dicated expenditures as compared with 
September. In contrast there was a fall- 
ing off of indieated expenditures in De- 
troit, comparing the latter month with 
the former. 





on building permits is that they present 
a barometrical reading of what is going 
to happen in the future, instead of an in- 
dex of what has already happened. The 
cost of buildings as shown by permits is- 
sued is money that is to be spent in the 
future. 

The middle Atlantic States, which 
show the largest expenditure for build- 
ing operations of any geographical di- 
vision, show an increase in estimated | 
expenditures for each class of new build- 
ings and for total building operations, 


Permits issued in this group of States 
for October show an increase of 2.1 per! 
cent in the estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings. Nonresidential build- 
ings increased 46.7 per cent in esti- 
mated expenditures. Total building op- 
erations for which permits were issued 
in this district during October will cost | 
26.2 per cent more than the total build- | 
ing operations indicated by the Septem- 
ber permits. There was a decrease of 
16.7 per cent, however, in the new family 
dwelling units projected. The increase 
shown above for new residential building 
was caused by increased expenditures 
for hotels. 

There was an increase in indicated ex- 
penditures in every borough of Greater 
New York except in the Bronx, where 
there was a slight falling off. Permits 
issued in Philadelphia during October 


jtures for all building operations 


troversies which may arise between 


nations.” | 


The announcement of the State De- 
partment follows in full text: 

Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
Mexico City reports that he saw 


at 
the 


minister of foreign affairs at noon yes- | 


terday concerning the situation in Man- 
churia and the pact of Paris. The min- 
ister of foreign affairs stated that he 


was in entire accord with the yrinciptes: 


expressed in the message, and that he 
was quite willing to issue a statement 


relative to the attitude of his govern. |JUdge’s Resignation | 


ment in the Russo-Chinese conflict,. to | 


send a communication to both the Chin- | 
Also he| 


nese and Russian governments. 
would instruct the diplomatic represent- 
atives of Mexico in Central America to 
communicate to the governments 


ican government. 

The American Minister at The Hague, 
Mr. Gerrit John Diekema, reports that 
the minister of foreign affairs ex- 
pressed himself as in entire harmony 
with the Secretary’s message to China 
and Russia and promised at once to cable 
The Netherlands legation at Peking ac- 
cordingly. As The Netherlands govern- 
ment has no Official relations with Soviet 
Russia, he will not* communicate with 
Russia. 

The American Ambassador to Cuba, 
Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim, reports that 
the Cuban secretary of state promises 
full cooperation. 


‘Leviathan’ Will Start 
Radio Communication 


First Ship-to-shore Commercial 
Lines to Start Sunday 


Ship-to-shore radiotelephone commu- 
nication on a commercial basis will be 
inaugurated on Sunday, Dee. 8, at which 
time the United States liner “Levia- 
than,” while on the high seas, will con- 
tact with the shore, the Federal Radio 
Commission was just informed. 

Under the system, any one of the 19,- 
000,000 telephones in the United States 
will be available for direct conversations 
with the “Leviathan” while en route to 


this importance.” 
Mr. Hawley then amended his mo- 
| tion to give Mr. Ramseyer until mid- 
| night, Dee. 4, to file a minority report 
| on the resolution. A point of order 
| revolving about the question as to 
| whether or not the resolution was a 
| privileged one, was reserved by Mr. 
| Ramseyer. 
| Representative 
| Pitsdam, N. Y., 


Speaker Longworth reversed a rul- 
ing, made by him sometime ago, with 
respect to motions for adjournment. 
Mr. Longworth, who had previously 
decided that such motions were de- 
batable, ruled that they were not, cit- 
ing as his authority a ruling made by | 
former Speaker Clark, in 1913. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Tilson, the 
House adjourned at 12:45 p. m. until 
noon Dec, 5. 


| 


‘ 


Snell (Rep.), 
chairman of 


of 
the 


| ture and the League of Nations that the October with September. 


| peated every 10 years. 


‘Mr. Swift Describes 


agriculture will begin to be available in| show an increase of over 100 per cent 
the Winter of 1930. It is planned by| compared with September. In Pittsburgh 
the International Institute of Agricul-| there was a slight decrease, comparing | 


No reports were received from Kearny, | 
Newark, or Trenton, N. J., or from} 
Chester, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Reading, | 
or Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 

In the cities of the New England 
States, which reported for both Septem- 
ber and October, there was an increase 
of 16.4 per cent in the expenditures for 
pacha 


world agricultural census shall be re- 


Business ‘Very Good’ | 


The following cities in this district 
failed to send their reports for October: 
East Chicago and Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Battle Creek and Jackson, Mich.; Canton, 
Lorain, Youngstown and Zanesville, 
Ohio, and La Crosse, Wis. 


October Costs Equal 
Half of September Total 


Decreases were shown in residential 
building, nonresidential building, and 
total building operations in the west 
north-central States, comparing permits 


| issued in October with those issued dur- 


ing September. The expenditure for res- 
idential building as shown by permits 


} issued during October decreased 10.7 per 


cent. The new nonresidential buildings 


|for which permits were issued during 
| October will cost 51.5 per cent less than 


those for which permits were issued 
during September. Indicated expendi- 
de- 
creased 30.2 per cent in this district, com- 
paring October with September. 
inson,. Kans., Kansas (ity, Mo., and St. 


division which did not report for October. 

There was a decrease of 36.2 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new residential 
buildings for which permits were issued 
in the South Atlantic States, comparing 
October with September. In contrast, 
permits issued for nonresidential build- 
ings show an increase of 71 per cent and 


Hutch- | 


Paul, Minn., were the only cities in this | 


Atlantic States Show Largest Funds Are Asked 
Expenditures for Erection of Buildings 3 


To ContinueStudy 
Of Southern Soil 


Cattle Programs and Utiliza- 
tion of Fertilizers to Build 
Crops Are Explained to 
House Committee 


Adequate appropriations for soil pro- 
ductivity experiments in Florida, and 
livestock betterment programs in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and Virginia were urged Dec, 4 
before the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee on the agricultural appropriation 
bill. Representatives from the applicant 
States, including Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla.; Herbert J. Drane 
| (Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla., and Lindsay 
C. Warren (Dem.), of Washington, N. C, 

The development of fertilizers pecu- 
liarly adapted to the various types of 
Florida soil. is regarded as one of the 
greatest agricultural needs of the State, 
Mrs. Owen stated orally after appearing 
before the subcommittee. She was as- 
sisted in presenting the matter by Mr. 
Drane. 

Peanuts produced in certain areas of 
| Florida have been doubled in size through 
the application of copper sulphate and 
zine to the soil, Mrs. Owen added, and 
experiments have shown that only one 
application of certain chemicals is re- 
| quired to greatly increase soil produc- 
| tivity in many instances. Mrs. Owen 
has made an exhaustive study of this 
work, 

The delegation seeking adequate funds 

| for cattle programs in southern States, 
including studies of local pasturage, and 
;} methods of improving locally grown 
| feeds, asked that the subcommittee in- 
} crease appropriations for this work from 
$10,000 to $100,000,, Mrs. Owen said. 
A decrease of 20.4 per cent was -in:licated 
for nonresidential buildings and 35.4 per 
cent for all building operations. New 
dwelling units increased one-tenth of 
1 per cent, 

No reports were received for Fort 
Smith or Little Rock, Ark., Birmingham, 
Ala., Covington or Louisville, Ky., Tulsa, 
Okla., Chattanooga, Tenn., Beaumont, El 
Paso, Galveston, Houston, Laredo, or 
Port Arthur, Tex. 2 

Increases, were shown all along the 
line in the Montana and Pacific division. 
Residential buildings for which permits 
were issued in October increased 9.8 per 
cent in estimated cost; nonresidential 
buildings, 6.7 per cent; and total build- 
| ing operations, 5.4 per cent. New family 
dwelling units increased 16 per cent, 
comparing October with September. 

Notable increases in expenditures for 
| building operations were indicated in 
both Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
| Only one city, San Jose, failed to report 
for October. 





Federal Study Urged 
| Of Abnormal Classes 


Mr. Dyer Introduces Bill .to 
Create Research Ageuty 


Establishment in the Department of 
the Interior of a laboratory for -the 
“study of the abnorthal classes” is pro- 
vided in a bill (H. R. 6300) introduced 
Dec. 4 by Representative Dyer (Rep.), of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


total building operations an increase of 
10.8 per cent in estimated cost during | 
the latter month, . The number of! 
families provided with dwelling places in| 
new. buildings decreased 38.7 per cent in 
October as compared with September. 
No October reports were received for | 
Augusta, Ga., Spartanburg, S. C., 
en W. Va., or Wilmington 


Mr. Dyer would place in charge of the 
laboratory a director to be appointed by 
the President, at a salary of $7,500 per 
year. The work of the laboratory would 
include laboratory investigations and the 
“collection of sociological and pathologi- 
cal data, especially such as may be found 
in the institutions for the insane, de- 
pendent, defective and _ delinquent 
classes.” 

The bill provides for appointment also 


of | 
those countries the attitude of the Mex-| 


Halts House Inquiry | 


'Subcomittee to Ask That Win-| 
slow Case Be Dropped | 


| Recommendation that no further ac- 
|tion be taken in the House Judiciary 
| Committee’s investigation into alleged 
|unethical acts by Francis A. Winslow, 
former United States judge for the 
southern district of New York, will be 
|made by the subcommittee intrusted 
|with the investigation, it was stated 
érally Dec. 4 by Representative Dyer 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., its chairman. 
| The subcommittee’s report, Mr. Dyer 
| said, is completed and will be presented 
{to the full Judiciary Committee at its 
| first meeting. 
| The proceedings against Mr. Winslow | 
| were instituted by the House after his 
|alleged unethical conduct had been 
brought to that body’s attention in a 
{speech by Representative LaGuardia 
| (Rep.), of New York City. 

The formal accusations and authoriza- 
tion for an inquiry into them were made 
|in H. J..Res. 425, which was adopted by 
| the House and approved by the Presi- 
|dent Feb. 26, 1929. It provided for an 
|investigation into Mr. Winslow’s official 
|conduct “to determine whether he is 
jguilty of high crimes or misdemeanors 
requiring interposition of the constitu- 
| tional powers of the House.” 

Subsequently a subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to hold hearings., It consisted 
|of Mr. Dyer, chairman; Representatives 
Christopherson (Rep.), of ‘Sioux Falls, 
|S. Dak.; Hickey (Rep.), of La Porte, 
|Ind.; Stobbs (Rep.), of Worcester, Mass.; 


| 
| 


or from Europe, and at any stage of the | Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex.; Monta- 
voyage. The vessel has been equipped|gue (Dem.), of Richmond, Va.; and, | 
with the radiotelephone apparatus by the | D6minick (Dem.), of Newberry, S. C. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- | Resignation Is Sulimitted 
pany, and experiments have been carried| However, no hearings were held be- 
on with the “Leviathan” for nearly a/|cause notice was received from the At- 
year. . |torney General, William D. Mitchell, that 
_ The commercial service, the Commis- | Judge Winslow had submitted his resign- 
sion was notified by Walter S. Gifford, | ation Mar. 28, to becomé effective Apr. 1, 
president of the A. T. & T., will be|and that it had been accepted by’ Presi- 
inaugurated at 11 a. m., eastern stand- | dent Hoover. 
ard time. Members of the Commission 
were invited to attend the opening. The 
“Leviathan” will be on her eastward 
Wyse at the time. 

e A. T. & T. recently was author- 
ized to utilize five frequencies in the 
mobile high frequency bands for main- 
tenance of the service, which will be 
the first of its kind in the world. The 
shore station with which the “Levia- 





Investigation of Lobbying 
Will Be Resumed Dee. 10 


| Hearings of the Senate judiciary sub- 
committee which has been investigating 
|lobby activities will be resumed Dee. 10, 
|it was announced orally Dec. 4 from the | 


than” will operate, is at Deal, N. J., 
and connects directly with the entire 
. T. & T. system. 
The plan, the Commission is informed, 
is to equip other passenger vessels with 
two-way ship to shore radiotelephony. 


office of John Holland, counsel of the 
| subcommittee. It was earlier announced 
| that hearings would begin about Dee. 5. 

Witnesses to be called before the sub- 
committee first will be representatives of 
} the sugar industry, it was stated, 





Changes Opposed 
In Agricultural Act) 


Mr. Aswell Favors Thorough | 
Trial of Present Law 


The Federal Farm Board should be} 
given sufficient time to administer . the | 
agricultural act before any amendments | 
to this measure are considered, Repre- | 
sentative Aswell (Dem.), of Natch- 
itoches, La., a member of the House} 


Committee on Agriculture, stated orally 
Dec. 4. 





“Many persons have asked me what} 


amendments to the farm act are 
planned,” Mr. Aswell stated. “I do not 
intend to advance any amendment in 
this connection until the Farm Board has 
been given a chanee to demonstrate 
whether or not it can satisfactorily cope 
with the farm problem. 

“It took Congress nine years to pass 
the farm act. Therefore it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that the Farm Board 
should at least be given a few months’ 
time before it is decided whether or not 
the act is adequate. I believe that the 
Board is composed of able men, and I 
am opposed to criticizing them or inter- 
fering with their work before they have 
a-chance to show what they can do.” 


Problems of Rural Schools in South 
To Be Considered at Conference 


Supervisors to Discuss Improved Practices in Administra- 
tion of Educational System 


A conference of rural school supervis- 
ers of the Southern States has been 
called by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. William John 


| Cooper, and is to be held at Peabody Col- 


lege, Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16 and 17, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Department, of the Interior. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Commissioner of Education an- 
nounces a conference of rural school su- 
pervisors of the Southern States at Pea- 


body College, Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 16) 


and 17. 

Four large conference topics have been 
selected for discussion as follows: Im- 
proving Supervisory Practice in Rural 
Schools, Rural School Supervision and 
State Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Supervision by Principals of Large Rural 
Schools, and Special Problems in Rural 
School Supervision, including those con- 
cerned with the education of exceptional 
children, 

Among the participants will be the 


Congressman Kurtz Congratu- 
lates Mr. Hoover on Conditions 


The business situation in the United 
States was discussed at separate con- 
ferences with President Hoover at the 
White House, Dec. 4, by Louis F. Swift, 
of Chicago, Ill., president of Swift & 
Co., packers, and by Representative 
Kurtz (Rep.), of Altoona, Pa. 

Mr. Swift, who is in Washington to 
attend the conference Dec. 5 of business 
men at the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, called at the White 
Bouse to pay his respects to the Presi- 

ent. 

Afterward Mr. Swift stated orally that 
business conditions were getting back to 
{normal following the recent stock mar- 
|ket disturbance. The situation was de- 
scribed by Mr. Swift as “‘very good.” 

Representative Kurtz said he called to 
}congratulate the President on his first 
annual message to Congress and on the 
recent conferences with business leaders 
on the industrial situation. 

“The calling of the economic cenfer- 
|ences,” said Mr. Kurtz, “blazed a new 
trail economically. In my opinion the 
}ealling of the conferences has had and 
, will continue to have a splendid effect on 
the country at large. The business of | 
|the country is unquestionably econom- 
lically sound.” 








| United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. William John Cooper; Dr. Bruce 
|R. Payne, president, Peabody College, 
Nashville; Dr. Douglas Waples, professor 
of education, University of Chicago; Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education; M. L. 
Duggan, State superintendent of schools, 
Georgia; Dr. Charles Scott Berry, chair- 
man committee. on special classes, 
White House conference on child health 


Congress Committee — 
Personnel Changed 


Minority Representation Is Re- 
duced in Proposal 


The House committee on committees, | 
| unofficial body for the assignment of | 


Members for the Seventy-first Congress, 


Dec. 4, 1 4 
changes, including the permanent in- 


crease of the Judiciary Committee to 23} 


members, and changing the relative po- 
litical strength of several of the com- 
mittes from 13 Republicans and 8 Dem- 
ocrats to 14 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
crats. 

Increase in proportion of the majority 
Members on the major committees is at- 
tributed by the majority leadership to 
the increase’ in the Republican majority 
in the House from 35 in the Seventieth 
Congress to 102 in the Seventy-first Con- 
gress. 

A subcommittee was appointed by the 
Committee on Committees, headed by 


Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of New| 


Haven, Conn., to work out the remaining 
Committee assignments, and to report 
back to the full committee. The selec- 
tions have yet to be ratified by a majority 
conference and the House. 

The minority party expects to an- 
nounce its committee selections on Dec. 
5, it was stated. : 

Republican members adddd to the com- 
mittees follow: 

Appropriations, Representative Wig- 
glesworth, of Milton, Mass, 

Judiciary, Representatives Bachmann, 
of Wheeling, W. Va.; Sparks, of Good- 
land, Kans.; Jonas, of Lincolnton, N. C.; 
Swanson, of Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Representative Wolverton, Camden, N. J. 

Rivers and Harbors, Representatives 
Culkin, of Oswego, N. Y.; Bolton, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Agriculture, Representatives Snow, of 
Bangor, Me.; Garber, of Harrisonburg, 


a. 

Foreign Affairs, Representatives Ellis, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Crail, of Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





and protection; Eva C. Pinkston, vice 
president National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; M. L. Combs, 
president, State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.; Norman Frost, Peabody 
| College, Nashville, Tenn.; M. L. Hughes, 
| professor of education, State A. and M. 
| College of Texas; E. B. Robert, State 
Normal College, Natchitoches, La.; Miss | 
Hattie Parrott, State supervisor of ele- 
|mentary instruction, North Carolina, 
and a number of State and county super-. 
visors, welfare workers, and members of 
| faculties of State institutions of higher 
education of the Southern States, 





Military Affairs, Representatives 
Pritchard, of Asheville, N. C.; Kaynor, of 


agreed upon a number of| 


South Central States Show 
Decreases in Both Classes 


In the south central division decreases 
were shown in expenditures for both 
classes of new buildings and for all 
building operations according to. permits 
issued in October. The decrease was 
largest in residential buildings, the Octo- 
ber permits indicating 50.7 per cent less 
expenditure than the September permits. 
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PuBLIsHED WiTHOUT COMMENT B 


Water Allocation 
In Colorado River 
Basin Discussed 


Officials of Colorado, Wyo-| 
ming, Utah and New Mex- 
ico Open Informal Con- 
ference at Denver 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Dec. 4. 
A conference of representatives of the 
four States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and New Mexico on the question of allo- 
cation of water in the upper Colorado 
River basin was confined, Dec. 3, to in- 
formal discussion because there was no 
representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment in attendance. \ 
Each of the States was represented by | 
its interstate water commissioner, _ its | 
State engineer and their technical | 


| 


advisers. | 


The governors of each of the States | 
had requested President Hoover to ap- 
point Col. William G. Donovan as the 
representative of the United States, but 
it was announced at the session that the 
requests had not been made in time to 
have such a representative here at the | 
opening conference. 

Discussions Are Informal 


Having decided that no formal discus- 
sions should be undertaken until a Fed- | 
eral representative can be present, it | 
was decided to confine the present con- 
ference entirely to informal discussions 
of the problem in order to facilitate 
later negotiations. The State engineers | 
of the four States and the interstate | 
water commissioners and their staffs will | 
attempt to decide on a uniform method | 
of determining irrigable acreage, stream | 
flow, and other technical problems, aa | 
that when each State makes its definite 
claims at a later conference all data 
will be in the same terms. 

In the meantime, the conference de- | 
cided, Arizona will be invited to attend 
the adjourned meeting, at which the Fed- 
eral representative will be selected per- | 
manent chairman. A portion of the | 
Colorado River above Lees Ferry, the | 
dividing point between the upper and | 
lower basins, flows through Arizona, so | 
the conference felt that State should be 
invited to attend. 

States Complete Survey 

This conference has for its ultimate 
objective division between the States in- 
volved of the water allotted the upper 
basin under the Santa Fe compact, the 
terms of which were recognized by the 
Boulder Canyon Dam act. 

Each State has completed a thorough 
survey of its portion of the Colorado 
River basin and has prepared its claim 
on the water needs for future domestic, 
irrigation, power and other development 
purposes, 





Under the compact the upper States | 


must deliver at Lee’s Ferry 75,000,000 
acre-feet of water over a period of 10 
years. This leaves approximately, for 
the upper basin, an annual consumptive 
use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water. 


It was stated orally at the White 
House Dec. 4 that no messages had been 
received from western governors relative 
to the appointment of a Federal repre- 
sentative to the water allocation meeting 
in Denver. It was pointed out that the 
messages may have been mailed and may 
be delivered later. 


Supreme Court to Recess 
After Monday’s Session 


By an order of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Dec. 4, it was an- 


nounced that the court will recess on | 


Dec. 9, following the usual Monday rou- 
tine, until Jan. 6. 


Stabilization of Dollar Asked 
Through Reserve System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of regulating or stabilizing the purchas- 
ing power of our money, or of our gold 
upon which our money is based, but with 
the establishment of that system we 
made such regulation possible. 

“We gave to the Federal 
Board the right, through what is called 
open-market operations, to buy and sell 
Government securities. If they buy 


Government securities they add to the | 


member bank reserves that much money, 
upon which the banks may increase the 
circulating medium 10 times as much, 
and if they sell the same they decrease 
the circulating medium by 10 times the 
reduced reserves of member banks.” 

The Federal Reserve also has the 
power to regulate the rate of discount 
that shall be charged by its banks to 
member banks for money advanced or 
loaned, which regulates largely the cost 
of money, Mr. Strong stated. 

“IT am convinced that such great 
powers must be directed toward insur- 
ing stabilization in the purchasing power 
of the dollar,” he concluded, “and I have 
been urged by numerous business men 
to renew the fight for legislation that 
will require adequate control.” 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 4 


10 a. m.—Representative Bacon 
(Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., called to 
present the name of a constituent for 
whom he seeks appointment to a Euro- 
pean diplomatic post. 


11 a. m.—Representative Kurtz (Rep.), 
of Altoona, Pa., called to congratulate 
the President on his first annual message 
to Congress and the calling of the recent 
economic conferences. 

11:15 a. m.—Louis F. Swift, Chicago 
packer, here to attend the conference of 
business men at the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, called to pay 
his respects. 


11:30 a, m.—Gifford Pinchot, of Wash- | 


ington, D. C., former governor of Penn- 
sylvania, called to discuss his recent ex- 
pedition to the South Sea Islands. 

12 m.—Judge Paul J. McCormick, of 
Los Angeles, called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p. m.—The district directors of 
immigration and naturalization offices 
and immigration inspectors, who are 
meeting with officials of the Department 
of Labor, were photographed with the 
President. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- | 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. - 


|Commission and representatives of the 


|its side of the case. 


Reserve | 


y Tue United States DAILy 


Authority of Radio Stations to Censor | 
Broadcasting Programs Is Questioned 


Senator Wheeler Asks Investigators to Classify Wireless 
Industry as Public Utility 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


nounced. On Saturday, Dec. 7, Commis-| Commission or by the radio division, he 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman, of the Inter- | said, “that at the request of the Commis- 
state Commerce Commission, will testify | sion, the radio division has checked up” 
on the administrative activities of the|on programs of three or four stations. 
Commission over wires, cables and other| Asked by Senator Wheeler, which sta- 
modes of communication, and its duties | tions they were, he said, KWKH, Shreve- | 
in the regulation of rates. | port, La., operated by W. K. Henderson ; 
The hearing Dec. 4 was the first since} WHAP, New York City, an ecclesiastical 
June. Members of the Federal Radic| Station, and KTNT, at Muscatine, Iowa, 
operated by Norman Baker. | 
industry have testified previously. — in power the ae it | 
: : ; was brought out have been made over '! 

ae, Fuse wel ve. te Sevt represente- | the Shreveport and Muscatine stations. | 


tive of the Radio Corporation, or any| ; F | 
of its affiliated companies, to testify. | Mr. Terrell said that broadcasting can | 
Charges that the Radio Corporation, | "°t be compared with telephone com- | 
with its subsidiaries, constitutes a:radio|™unication. The latter he said, is in-| 
monopoly were made by several witnesses | dividual to individual, whereas by radio, 
at the earlier hearings. Senator Couzens| Me talks to the entire country. 
then announced the Radio Corporation “In my opinion,” said Mr. Terrell, “I 
would be given opportunity to present) believe radio censorship should be left 
Mr. Young’s ap-| where it is ‘now, with the stations them- 
pearance, it was explained, is in line with selves exercising the right to select 
that procedure. | programs for the listeners. If the situa- 
Mr. Green made his first: appearance tion gets worse later, then you will have | 
as special counsel for the Committee. He | to legislate.” | 


‘Canadian Officials 


ae 


Canada to Assist 
On Highway From 
Seattle to Alaska 


Send 
Maps of Routes Proposed 
To Eliminate New Con- 
struction 


A position definitely in favor of co- 
operation between the United States 


and Canada in building an automobile | 
highway from Seattle, Wash., to Fair- | 
banks, Alaska, has been taken by the) 


Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 


Wilbur, according to announcement Dec. | 


4 by the Department of the Interior. 


Of the distance of 2,000 miles, only) 


750 miles of new construction work will 
be required, E. W. Sawyer, executive 
secretary to Secretary Wilbur, stated 
orally, and of the new construction 500 
miles would be in Canada and about 250 
miles in Alaska. The Department’s 
statement follows in fuli text: 


Several maps of various proposed 


was appointed to conduct the examination | Ss == 


of witnesses and has outlined the sub-| 
jects for consideration in a formal memo- 
randum to the Committee. 

Creation of a,communications com- 
mission, with detailed authority over 
communications, as proposed under the 
Couzens bill, was endorsed by Mr. Ter- 
rell. He said that the regulation now is 
divided between the Federal Radio Com- 
mission and his own agency. 

Mr. Terrell outlined the functions of 
his agency. He said the chief duty of 
the division is that of “policing the 
ether” to insure against infractions of 
radio regulations. 

Under the radio act of 1927, Mr. Ter- 
rell pointed out, the Department of Com- 
merce relinquished its administrative 
control over radio to the Federal 
Radio Commission which was created un- 
der that law. Since then, the Commis- 
sion actually has regulated radio in the 
United States, with the radio division 
serving as its “police bedy.” 

Although the law does not permit cen- 
sorship of radio programs either by the | 
a AR ea 





Plan for Financing 


Roads Is Submitted 


Amortization of Highway 
| Loans Is Urged by Ten- 


| nesssee Commissioner 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Dec. 4. 
A financial plan for proceeding on a 
comprehensive basis with State highway 
construction has been submitted by State 
Highway Commissioner R. H. Baker in 
connection with the extra session of the 
legislature. 

The essential features of the plan, ac- 
cording to the statement, are the exten- 
sion of the time for payment of the 
$3,200,000 due\under chapter 72 of the 
public acts of 1925; an additional fund 
of $10,000,000 for highway development 
and an amortization plan for the retire- 
| ment of all general highway loans to be 

put in effect on Jan. 1, 1950. 

“This plan fits in admirably with the 
national plan which is being urged by 
President Hoover, as it will help to 
| create better economic conditions in the 
| State and will result in the continued 
employment of many thousands of citi- 
|zens,” the highway commissioner de- 
clared. 


ing under the 





1930 Revenue Reduced 

Commenting on the present situation, 
Mr. Baker said: 

“On Jan. 1, 1929, the Department had 
to its credit in excess of $2,000,000 of 
funds as a balance, while on Jan. 1, 1930, 
there will be approximately no balance 
|of highway funds with the State treas- 
|urer, and, therefore, our available reve- 
nues for 1930 will be reduced by this 
amount. 

“Under chapter public 
1925, the funds borrowed must 
not later than “April, 1930, 
amount involved is $3,200,000. 
terest on short term loans for 1930 will 
be approximately $1,000,000 in excess of 
the interest paid in 1929; therefore, in 
summing up the total funds available, it 
is shown that highway revenues for 1930 
will be more than $10,000,000 less than 
the revenues which have been available 
for 1929. 

Construction Costs Decline 

“During 1929, and we may assume the 
same for the year 1930, construction 
costs have been lower than ever before in 
the history of the State highway depart- 
ment. This has been largely due to the 
fact that Tennessee has been more active 
in its highway development than any 
neighboring State and, therefore, has 
drawn from all the southern States, and 
| some States more remote, large numbers 
of contractors who have been efficiently 
equipped to perforrn highway construc- 
| tion at the lowest possible cost. 

“It should also be noted that directly 
and indirectly there are approximately 
25,000 citizens of Tennessee employed in 
highway work, which includes the State’s 
maintenance organization, the contrac- 
| tors’ construction forces, and those com- 
| panies producing materials which are de- 
pendent largely upon State highway con- 
struction for their livelihood.” 


Special Poll Called 
To Fill Senate Post 


Wyoming May Name Successor 
To Mr. Warren in January 


72, acts of 
be repaid 
and the 
The in- 





| 
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United Engineers 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Dec. 4. 

A special election to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of United States 
| Senator Francis E. Warren probably will 
‘ be held late in January, according te an 
announcement by Governor Frank C. 
Enwerson. 

The governor suggested that advan- 
tage might be taken of the special elec- 
tion to submit to the people the ques- 
tion of the issuance of bonds by the 
State for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional funds for highway construction. 

To prep-re for the submission of this 
| question, as well as to obtain an appro- 
priation for a new cell block to relieve 
the crowded condition of the State peni- 
tentiary, the governor stated he is con- 
sidering a call for a special session of 
the legislature to be convened during 
December, 
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UNITED ENGINEERS 
& ConsTRUCTORS INC. 


combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Cox 
Public Service Production Co, 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Ine. 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co, 


The dots on this map show the hundreds 
of places where we have done engineering 
or construction work. They are an indica- 
tion of our wide knowledge of labor and ma- 
terial markets and long experience in build- 


varying conditions obtaining 


in different sections of the United States 
and other parts of the world. 
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‘Patent Issued on Concrete 


} 
| 
| 


Product Made From Shells |. 


| 


A patent for a concrete composition 
formed of oyster shells and cement and 
|for the process of making such a com- 
| position was granted, Dec. 3, by the Pat- 


| 


routes have been received from the Ca- 
nadian authorities'and recently a splen- 
did folio of maps showing profiles and 
outlining in detail the resources of the 
territory traversed was presented by the 
secretary of interior of Canada. Secre- 
| tary Wilbur also has prepared maps 
which tave been forwarded to the vari- 
ous interested Canadian authorities. All 
parties are favorable to this spectacular 
piece of road construction and it is ex- 
| pected that the development of the plans 
will continue. 

From Seattle to Fairbanks is approx- 
imately 2,000 miles. Only about 750 
miles of new construction will be neces- 
sary to connect these two points. Most 
of this new highway, which will connect 
its northern empire with the United 
States, will be on Canadian territory. | 
One of the most novel trips in the world 
will be made possible to the ventute- | 
some attomobilist. The region through 
Which it will pass is one of the least de- | 
veloped in America, and the road is ex- | 
| pected to give 2n impetus to the opening 
up of latent resources. ' 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Cae 
INDEX 
ent Office, on the application of Harry 
F, Adams. , 

An opinion of the Board of Appeals, | 


2603) 


found that where oyster shells: ‘wea not 
thoroughly washed after being crushed, ~ 
just announced, states that the claimed | thet conditions being the same, he was 
invention is not anticipated by a Brit- | unable to secure a suitable hard durable 
ish patent for a concrete composition | concrete, and that when the oyster shells. 
formed by mixing crushed shells, cement | were crushed and then washed, he ; 


and water. ; | able to obtain a product which is light, 
According to an affidavit filed by the| hard and durable and which can be sa 
applicant, the opinion states, “he has | and nailed.” 
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inger-print Method |Nebraska Law Governing Liability 
Of Bus Companies Is Interpreted | Qp Motor Service | 


: Employed to Detect 


Presence of Germs Terms ‘Insurance Policy’ and ‘Bond,’ as Used in Act, Held 
Not Synonymous by Assistant Attorney General 


Disease Organisms . Leave 
Evidence Just 


Tell-tale 
Like Human Criminal 
Says Illinois Department 


9 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Dec. 4. 
Detecting disease germs by the finger- 
print method used in detecting criminals 
is now a major function of the Illinois 
department of health, according to a 
statement just made public. 


During the last year 129,296 tests were | 


made, and of these 22,421 revealed germs. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

Detecting crime among the germ pop- 
ulation by the fingerprint method is now 


a major function of the State depart- 
ment of health. No less than 354 ex- 
aminations of this kind are made daily, 
and 17 per cent show evidence of guilt. 
These facts are disclosed in the annual 
report of Dr. Andy Hall, State health 
director, which was presented to Gov- 
ernor Louis L. Emmerson this week. It 
showed that the laboratery, referred to 
as the fingerprint bureau, made 129,296 
tests during the last fiscal year and that 
22,421 
bent upon the destruction of people all 
over the State. 
Specimens reached the laboratory from 
every county in the State, ranging in 
. number from 3 for Edwards to 12,624 for 
Kane. 
Germs Leave Evidence 
“Fingerprints are simply evidence fre- 
quently left by criminals that give posi- 
tive identity to the culprit when matched 
with readings from his own hand, and 
disease-producing germs leave in the 
blood and tissues evidence no less in- 
criminating of their presence,” said Dr. 
Hall. “Each type of germ leaves Signs 
peculiar to itself, just as human rogues 
find it impossible to cover up their 
tracks completely, each one leaving some 
trace of his particular character. The 
laboratory looks for evidence of this 
kind more often than it seeks to find 
the germ itself in specimens examined. 
“Last year 88,939 of the specimens ex- 
amined, a matter of 68 per cent, were 
submitted for tests relating to the social 
diseases, and nearly 21 per cent of this 
number were found to be positive. Since 
only 33,098 cases of these infections were 
reported, the volume of laboratory tests, 
more than twice the cases, indicates a 
very careful and extensive search for 
these offending organisms that do so 
much damage in the State. Thousands 


of tests are made in private laboratories | pears to us, the statute might be sub-| by our courts.” 


of the State. 


“In search for the tubercle bacilli 14,- | the commission would be clearly justified | fu 


752 tests were made and nearly 16 per 
cent of these proved positive. For this 
disease the germ itself is sought, and 
here again the volume of laboratory serv- 


ice done indicates that every possible! 


means of detecting and bringing under 
control this evil germ are being. em» 
ployed by the medical and public healt 
professors. 


Doctors Given Upper Hand 

“Next in volume were the 8,663 tests 
made for discovery of evidence of the 
typhoid fever bacillus. The fact’ that 
only 968 cases of that disease occurred 
in the State shows how exhaustive is the 
campaign against that rapidly disap- 
pearing cause of illness. Neither doctor 
nor health officer is prone to take chances 
with these bacteria which have become 
so well known that they can scarcely get 
away with any significant volume of mis- 
chief without being detected and exe- 
cuted. 

“The other tests included a search for 
organisms responsible for such diseases 
as diphtheria, trench mouth, undulant 
fever, tularemia, malaria and rabies in 
animals. 

“Liberal and timely use of the diag- 
nostic laboratory gives the doctor an 
upper hand in the war against disease- 
producing bacteria and the increasing 
volume of tesis indicates that physicians 
are not slow in taking advantage of the 
opportunity. Tests are done by the 
State free of local cost.” 


Death Rate for Utah 
Shows Gain in 1928 


Decrease Is Noted in Diseases 
Of the Heart 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Dec. 4 that the 1928 death rate 


incriminated numerous bacteria | 


~~ Wo 


The words oe insurance policy” 
and “bond,” as used. in section 4 of 
chapter 150, Laws of Nebraska, 1927, re- 
quiring companies transporting persons 
and baggage for hire between fixed ter- 
minals within the State to furnish a 
“liability insurance policy or bond,” are 
not. synonymous, the two terms having 

| different significance, and each must be 

{given force and effect. Assistant Attor- 

| ney General Hugh LaMaster has so ruled 

|to John H. Miller, commissioner of the 
| State railway commission, in an opinion, 
| Nov. 19, which follows in full text: 

Subsequently to the preparation of the 

|opinion of this department, dated Oct. 8, 

| 1929, as to the authority of the State 

| Fored by commission to accept a bond of- 


fered by a motor transportation company 
| was filed on behalf of the Omaha Asso- 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln, Dec. 4. 
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rkmen’s Compensation: 
{Ruling Is Sought 


Given in Kentucky 


‘Ohio Concern Contests Right 


tion is now given to ethnology, or the Of Commissioner to Order 


science of races,” 

Ethnology is the science of races, that 
is, the two terms are synonymous, hénce 
the use of the comma. Hill: (Harvard 
| University} Beginnings of Rhetoric and 
Composition, pages 25 and 26, gives the 
following sentences as examples: | 

“(2a)—John James, Charles Williams, | 
{and Helen Pride, a girl from Beacon ! 
« Hill, went with us from Boston. (2b) We: 
got to Concord just after 10, found our | 
friends waiting for us at the station, and 
|; at once started with them for the pond.” 


| Punctuation Question 
Is Not Taken Seriously 

In commenting upon the punctuation, 
he says: 

“In (2b) the commas separate phrases 


| of the same kind, as in (2a) they sepa- 
rate words of the same kind.” 


Towing and Legal Advice 


State of Kentucky: 
, Frankfort, Dec. 4. 


Whether or not contracts with motor- 
ists to render free legal service in liti- 
gation connected with the use of auto- 
mobiles and to furnish a towing and in- 
| formation service are in the nature of 
insurance and therefore require the or- 


an insurance company license is to be 
tested in a suit just filed by the Mo- 
torists’ Alliance of America, a Cincinnati 
company, against “Arch Pulliam, acting 
insurance commissioner of Kentucky. 
The plaintiff is suing for a declaration 





under section 4 of chapter 150, Laws of 
Nebraska, 1927, a brief on the subject 
jciation of Insurance Agents. In accord- 
|ance with your request, this department | 


made a further study of the subject. The | 
several contentions of the agents (they | 
will be so referred to herein) will be 
briefly discussed: 

1.—Method of interpretation of the! 
statute. | 

In the brief of the agents-it is said: | 
“The major elements in the rules adopted | 
by our courts for statute interpretation | 
}are the determination of the legislative | 
intent; the strict interpretation of the) 
statute, giving to the words used their | 
usual meaning.” (Page 2.) 

No authority is cited to sustain the 
| proposition that there should be a strict | 
| interpretation, in fact the brief does not} 
cite any authority whatever, except the! 
statute itself. Such a rule would require | 
strict interpretation of every statute. | 
| The statement is obviously erroneous. 


\Intent of Legislature 
|Always to Be Sought 





| Of course the ascertainment of the| 
| legislative intent is the object in every 
| consideration of the meaning of a stat- 
jute. The Supreme Court of Nebraska, 
{adopting the language of Mr. Justice 
| Swayne of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, said, in State v. Farmers 
| State Bank, 112 Neb. 597: 

| “The intent, not the letter, of the stat- 
| ute constitutes the law.” 

The problem is thus only stated in the 
| first rule. In this instance we are inter- 
| preting rather than construing the stat- 
jute. Under the rule contended for by 
| the agents, all laws would be strictly, or 
rather literally, interpreted. As it ap-| 


} 
| 
| 


i 
' 


| jected to literal interpretation and still | 
|in accepting a bond. | 
| 2.—Statute should be given a liberal} 
interpretation. 
Some classes of statutes are given| 
ore liberal treatment, both as to inter-! 
pretation and construction; tha® others. 
| As a rule remédial statutes are given lib- 
jeral treatmeng The statute now before | 
| us is a remedial statute. Such a statute | 
is one which provides a remedy for an| 
l|injury, or gives a mode of remedy for| 
|@ wrong. Black: Interpretation of Laws, 
| pages 488, et seq. j 
| Until the enactment of the law under 
|consideration, there was no adequate 
| remedy given to a citizen upon whom an| 
injury had been inflicted by a careless 
| and financially irresponsible bus oper- | 
jator. The mischief of such a condition: 


|m 


has carefully examined the brief and has|and Rickert (University of Chicago), it | 
1 


;connect two words or 


|maxim of the law that bad grammar | sioner of Internal Revenue, Robert H. 
| does not vitiate an instrument. i 

| instance it is not even bad grammar; 1 
/is only a slight infraction of a rule o 
| rhetoric. The agents further say in their | qo. 


| being used interchangeably, and espe- 


of rights under thé declaratory judg- 
ment act. 

The plaintiff alleges that the business 
it sought to do in Kentucky was not in| 
the nature of insurance as claimed by | 
Mr. Pulliam and it is not necessary for 
it to obtain an insurance license. Mr. 
Pulliam. holds that the company’s busi- | 
ness is primarily an insurance business 
and that it must obtain a license to do 
business in the State or suffer the pen- 
alties for failure so 10 do. 


In “The Writer’s Index,” by Manly 


is said, page 102: 

“And, both—and, or, either—or, nor, ! 
neither—nor.—When these conjunctions 
short phrases, 
usually no punctuation is needed * * *”| 

It must not be understood that we take | 
this matter of punctuation seriously. The | 
rule is, we believe, as stated above, that 
no comma should be used; but, whether | 
used or not it is not a matter of moment } 


where the language is otherwise clear, 

which it is in this case. As pointed out! Railway Gets Abatement 
heretofore, it would probably be prefer- _ a | 
able. as a matter of rhetoric, to have an For Error In Audit of Tax 
article before the word “bond,” but it | 


is not necessary to the meaning. In : 1. | 
any event it is‘obvious that no comma The Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rai 


should be used. But even if the article} way Co. has been accorded an abatement ; 
should have been used, its omission does ; of tax amounting to $56,176.86 as a re- | 
not affect the real meaning. It is 8! cuit of an overassessment, the Commis- 


| 
| 





In this | Tyeas, announced Dee. 3. Following is 
; the full text.of the announcement: | 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
: . Portland, Oreg. An overassessment | 
brief: ,of income tax in favor of the taxpayer | 
“Because of the form of the statement js determined as follows: 1917, $56,-| 
appearing as above noted there can be | 176.86. 
no possible interpretation that an alter- A hearing was held Oct. 2, 1928. The 
native; the giving of ‘a bond’ by the bus | entire overassessment is caused by ex- 
operator in lieu of the ‘liability insur- | cluding from income an amount erron- 
ance policy’ plainly appearing in the | neously included in a prior audit, repre- 
Statute, was contemplated in the legis- | senting sums due from insolvent debtors | 
lative intent and that the words ‘or bond’ | which upon careful investigation are 
were mere verbiage, intended as narra- | found to be wholly uncollectible. Sec- 
tive and explanatory and used synony- | tions 12(a) second and 13(d), revenue | 
mously with ‘liability insurance policy;” 
introduced into the original draft of the 
legislative proposal probably by a bill- 
drafter not familiar with the framing of 
statutes and the interpretation thereof 


| 


revised. 


| 
| 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
Is Invoiced in Louisiana 


Insurance License for; 


ganization giving this service to obtain | 


Accident Prévention 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pusuisnep WitHout Comment BY THE UNiTep States DatLy 


|Prison Terms Urged for Employers 


| Industrial Comm 


Continuing a drive against employers 
of labor who fail to provide workmen's 
compensation insurance, State industrial 
commissioner, Frances Perkins, appeared 
jin person before chief magistrate Wil- 
liam McAdoo, Dee. 2, with a list of 260 
delinquent employers alleged by the de- 
{partment inspectors to be violators of 
; the law. 

A dozen employers previously had 
been selected from the list and were 
summoned into court under a new plan 
of procedure suggested by Judge Mc- 
| Adoo for handling the prosecution of un- 
insured employers. Clothing manufact- 
urers, garage and restaurant operators 
predominated among the employers 
represented by the defendants brought 
before Judge McAdoo for interrogation 
by the court and. the deputy attorney 
general, Alexander Tausky. 

Commissioner Perkins explained to the 
court that the labor department could 
not appreciably reduce the number of 
noninsuring employers and secure full 





Illinois Bars Cocoa 


And Milk Concoction 


Ingredients Are Held to 
Show Insufficient Butter- 
fat and Sale Is Forbidden 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Dec. 4. 
Cocoa and skim milk can not be 
dispensed legally in Illinois as “choco- 
late-milk,” according to the superintend- 
ent of the pure food forces, Illinois de- 
partment of agriculture, Perry McCul- 
lough, the department announces in a 
statement just made public. 
The reasons given are that the milk 
fell short of the 3 per cent butterfat 
content and that the so-called chocolate 
was cocoa, The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 
Cocoa and skim milk can not be dis- 
pensed legally in Illinois as “chocolate- 
milk.” This was stressed at a hearing 
conducted at Springfield. 


Lacks Butterfat Content 


and the so-called chocolate was cocoa. 

Cocoa, the food standards definition 
states, is chocolate with the fat extracted. 
Its sale, when called cocoa, with milk or 





Then, strange as it may seem, they ; 
rther say: | 


“The words, ‘bond’ and ‘policy,’ as the | 


sat : ; : Baton Rouge, Dec. 4 
Commission well knows, is continuously | A list of cities and towns in Louisiana 


| with fire fighting equipment valued at 
| $1,000 or more, has been prepared by 
| H. B. Conner, state treasurer, and sent | 
|to Walter Grant of the Louisiana i 
| prevention and rating bureau. Back of 
lthese communities is entitled to funds| 
| received from a 1 per cent tax on pre- 
| miums written by nonresident fire insur- 
| anee companies, Mr. Conner stated. 

| The list will be forwarded to the in-| 
| 


State of Louisiana: 


cially is this true with those not having 


experience in insurance matters. Even 
insurance men frequently make the mis- 
take of using the o terms synony- 
mously.” 

Thus the agents themselves recognize 
that when the terms “liability insurance 
policy” and “bond” are treated as syn- 
onymous, it is an error. 


Words Used in Law 
Held Not Synonymous 


Under the ordinary usages of punc- 
tuation, as shown above, if “bond” and 
“liability insurance policy” were synony- 


| 


' surance companies by Mr. Grant, it was 
| said, in order that their reports and re- 
| mittances can be made without delay} 
j after the first of the year. This levy 
| amounted to $53,000 last year, accord- 
| ing to Mr. Conner. 


otherwise, is unquestioned unless it is 
misbranded. 
*8The misbranded chocolate-milk is no 


|longer manufactured in Illinois, and in so} 


far as food officials are informed, there | 


|is no chocolate-milk upon the market to| 


which they take exceptions. . 

Twelve’ cases .of food law vidlations 
were presented at the hearing, involving 
food distributors and cream station 
operators in a number of central Illinois 
communities. Inaccuracies in applying 
the Babcock test for butterfat, due pri- 
matily to carelessness in weights and 
reading the test, caused several cream 
buyers to appear before the food officials, 


Other Complaints 


One’ Tet of lard, reported as unwhole- 
some, upon laboratory analysis, \ was 


A concoction illegally represented as | 
j act of 1916; article 151, Regulations 33 | chocolate-milk was ruled off the markets | 
itor two reasons: The milk fell short of | 
the required 3 per cent butterfat content | 


issioner of New York Cites 260 for AI- 
leged Violation of Law 


State of New York: New York City, Dec. 4. 


;|protection for the workers in the State 


as designed by the compensation act 
unless the courts give active assistance 
by imposing jail sentences on conviction, 
even in cases where no accidental in- 
juries have occurred. Commissioner 
Perkins also expressed her appreciation 
for Judge McAdoo’s aid in establishing 
a simpler form of court procedure that 
will permit disposition of a large volume 
of cases. The commissioner pointed out 
that the 260 employers cited on her list 
were approximately one-half the total 
number found without compensation 
coverage in Greater New York during 
the month of October. 

Commissioner Perkins also discussed 
the advisability of an amendment to the 
law to provide a minimum as well as a 
maximum penalty for failure to secure 
compensation insurance. 

The labor department presented to 
the court a number of conspicuous cases 
in which employes were entitled to 
awards of several thousand dollars, but 
were unable to collect because their em- 
ployers were judgment proof. Among 
them the commissioner cited the case 
of one man entitled to nearly $5,000 
nine years ago who has had to go to the 
city home on Welfare Island because he 
was unable to collect from his employer. 


Vocational Handicaps 





Are to Be Analyzed 


Delegates From 13 States 
Will Attend Conference at 
New Orleans Dec. 4 


A conference on vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the southern region of the 
United States will open at New Orleans, 
Dec. 4, and continue four days, Dr. John 
A. Kratz of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, just stated orally. 


State directors, rehabilitation super- 
visors, assistant. supervisors, and agents 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma. South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
will be in attendance. 

The Director of the Federal Board, Dr. 
J. C. Wright, and the chiefs of the 
various divisions of the Federal Board 
will participate in the conference, it was 
stated. 

At the conference, an analysis of the 
cases rehabilitated in 1928 will be made. 
Those present will consider the means of 
overcoming the vocational handicap of 
poor vision, methods of training the dis- 
abled, and ascertaining means of getting 
them employment in the following occu- 
pations: agriculture, laboratory, radio re- 
pair and construction, linotype operation, 
aviation niechanics, apd other industrial 
pursuits, The conference also will *dis- 
cuss problems of administration in the 
expansion of the State programs, Dr. 
Kratz said. 

Dr. Kratz called attention to the fact 
that this conference was called in co- 
operation with the American Vocational 
Association, which holds its annual meet- 
ing at New Orleans at the same time. 


| Heretofore, a section of that conference 


has been devoted to rehabilitation. 


Public Health 


Rigid Milk Inspection 


Who Neglect Compensation Insurance| For Massachusetts 


Urged on Legislature 


Commissioner of Health 
Seeks to Compel Proper 
Safeguards to Prevent 
Spread of Tuberculosis 


| 


State of Massachusetts: 
: Boston, Dec. 4. 

The Massachusetts commissioner of 
health, George H. Bigelow, in a legisla- 
tive proposal to provide for a more rigid 
| inspection of milk in that State to pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculosis, declared 
that 46 per cent of the towns between 
5,000 and 25,000 population have no milk 
inspector and the State is doing nothing 
jin the way of case finding in families 
where tuberculosis has occurred. The 
full text of the statement supporting the 
proposed legislation follows: 

A recent study indicates that 46 per 
cent of towns between 5,000 and 25,000 
population have no milk inspector, even 
| part-time. In general these are the com- 
munities where the largest proportion of 
the milk is sold raw. Yet for this, the 
most important single food that we have, 
the one given most to children, the one 
most susceptible to contamination and in 
regard to the handling of which the most 
meticulous care must be shown, there is 
no one actively responsible in these 
towns. The milk dealers should be the 
first to insist on such inspection for their 
own protection. 

Inspectors Not Trained 

Again, in some other cities and towns 
the inspectors are untrained, disinter- 
ested or worse. Thus the department 
asks in this bill that all cities and towns 
with a population of more than 5,000 be 
required to have at least one inspector; 
that such inspector be nominated by the 
local board of health; and that approval 
of such nomination be required by the 
State department of public health as is 
now the case with slaughtering in- 
spectors. 

The department is requesting that 
after a reasonable period all milk in 
cities and towns with a population of 
more than 5,000 shall be either pasteur- 
ized or from nontuberculous cattle. In 
towns under 5,000 the act may be adopted 
at town meeting. 

Still about a million of our people, 
many of them children, drink raw milk 
daily. Although progress is being made, 
Massachusetts is among the States show- 
ing the highest »roportion of tuberculous 
cattle. We spend millions in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of tuberculosis. 
This continued infection of our people 
through our milk must stop. 

The State is paying for hospitalization 
of the tubeculous some $300,000 each 
year. This goes to cities and towns at 
the rate of $5 per week per patient. 
Aside from this hospitalization many of 
these communities are doing nothing in 
tuberculosis control. 

Clinic Service Neglected 

They offer nothing adequate in the 
way of clinic service so that cases may 
be recognized in time to effect a cure in 
the hospital. They are doing nothing in 
the way of case finding, such as examin- 
ing. all the other members of a family, 
particularly children, where a case has 
occurred. Yet by the age of five a child 
from such a family has a 50 per cent 
chance of being infected. They are offer- 
ing no special privileges in the schools 
to children needing them ‘as indicated by 
our State clinics. They are doing noth- 
| ing effective in follow-up so that deleteri- 
ous influences in industry, office and home 
;may be avoided and relapse may be 
| recognized early should it occur. These 


| 


{ 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| was obvious. Many persons were injured | mous, it would have been proper to use 
}and were absolutely without means of|a comma, but they are not synonymous, 
| redress, As a consequence, the legisla-! so that no comma would have been 
ture, in the exercise of the police power,| proper in the statute. The whole argu- 
limited operation of buses to those who! ment of the agents is based on the syn- 
could furnish security. While a few| onymy of the two terms. They are not 
| bus operators, operating when the stat-| interchangeable, but are radically differ- 
ute was enacted, were financially respon-| ent. They express different legal obliga- 
sible, it may be said in a broad sense| tions and convey, both in the law and in 
|that a new remedy was given to thosé| common usage, different ideas. 

jinjured by bus operators. It is there-| 
fore highly remedial and should be given | the great dissimilarities between the two. 


| 
| 


The agents, in their brief, recognize | 


| 
| New York Insurance ° 


| Actuary Is Appointed 
| Charles C. Dubuar Named to 
Succeed Grady H. Hipp 
State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 4. 


a liberal and effective interpretation and | 
construction. 

In Buckmaster vy. 
557, it is said: 

“The words of a remedial statute are | 
|to be construed liberally and beneficially, | 
so as to supress the mischief and advance | 
the remedy.” 

In that case the right o 
by intoxicating liquors was 
jto sue the saloon keeper, 
| who sold him the liquor. See also: Me- 
Intosh v. Johnson, 51 Nebr. 33. Ne- 
|braska Wheat Growers Ass’n, v, Smith, | 
|115 Nebr. 177. f 


McElroy, 20 Nebr. 


f one injured | 
held entitled | 
on his bond, | 


They say: Albert Conway, State superintendent | 

“There is one remaining thought that | of insurance, announced, Dec. 2, the ap- | 
may throw light on the legislative intent | pointment of Charles C. Dubuar as ac- 
and go far to prove that the legislature | tuary in the Albany office of the insur- 
applied wisdom and understanding to! ance department. Mr. Dubuar’s work | 
this enactment by authorizing only ‘a| will be chiefly in connection with life in- | 
liability insurance policy’ as the guar- | surance, it was stated. 
antee of the public welfare in these mat- Mr. Dubuar, who has been assistant | 
ters. As known to all men familiar with actuary of the department, succeeds | 
the law, there is a vast difference in} Grady H. Hipp, resigned. He is @ grad- | 
the legal status, the conditions of respon- | uate of the University of Michigan and | 
sibility and the necessary methods of | a World War veteran. | 
collection by our injured plaintiff under! Mr. Dubuar was connected with the ac- 
the two systems of responsibility. These | tuarial department of the International 
differences all favor the injured citizen | Life Insurance Co. for two years follow- 


|found to contain beef fat and impurities 
|that indicated lack of cleanliness in the 
rendering process. 

Milk that tested shy on _ butterfat 
caused other complaints. 

The division superintendent, Perry B. 
McCullough and his assistant, Col. C. C. 
Miner, gave the assembled food and 
|dairy products dealers some valuable 
| suggestions concerning obedience to food 
|vegulations. They signified their willing- 
|ness to defer court action until repeated, 
wilful violations are apparent, 


Scaffold Accidents 
Are Studied in Ohio 


Inspectors Named to Halt Mis- 
haps on Faulty Structures 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 4. 


Reduction of industrial accidents 


|comunities deserve no subsidy from the 


Lenders May Require a 
R | State, or anyone else. 
Insurance of Clients |," this bill the department asks au- 


ority to set minimum standards for 
| tuberculosis service by cities and towns, 


California Attorney Rules Law| and to be authorized to pay subsidy only 


an to such communities as may meet this 
Has No Contrary Provision |standard. At least at first this will save 


the State some money, but vastly more 
|important, the threat of withdrawing 
|funds will raise some cities and towns 
out of their lethargy and indifference to 
| tuberculosis. 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Dec. 4. 
There is no provision in the law of 


lenders from requiring borrowers to take 
out insurance through them on property 
representing security. for the loans, 
| Frank L. Guerena, attorney for the State 
insurance commissioner, has_ recently 
ruled in response to an inquiry made by 
Commissioner E. Forrest Mitchell. The 
ted text of Mr. Guerena’s opinion fol- 
ows: 


|correspondence between you and the 
building and loan commissioner relative 
to the practice of lenders of money to re- 
quire that the borrowers take out insur- 
ance through them on property repre- 


California which would prohibit money | 


At your request I have considered the | 


a ne aR NR 
crank, one turn of which advances the 
| film band, clAmps -6ne section of this 
| band between intensifying screens, auto- 
| matically exposes this section by an elec- 
trically operated. timer, releases the 
clamping intensifying screens from the 
film band and again advances the band. 

Pictures made with this camera are 
now being shown in different parts of 
the country. Description of two of these 
X-ray moving pictures produced by Dr. 
| Jarre and Dr. Hudson, of the hospital 
staff, is given in the July issue of the 
Grace Hospital Bulletin. A research 


State May Prohibit 
(Use of Its Highways 


in the matter of ‘a liability insurance | ing his graduation. Later he was made 
policy’ as against the necessary legal 
| proceedings demanded by our statutes in 
| making effective and responsive to the 


assistant actuary of a western company 
from which he resigned in 1923 to ac- 
cept appointment as assistant actuary of 


| 





|eaused by faulty scaffolding by one-half 
| during the coming year is the aim of the 
;department of industrial relations 


fund has been provided by the hospital 
trustees so that these men can continue 
their studies in this new field, according 
to Hospital Management for August, 


senting the security for the loans. 
In reply, there is no provision in the 


law of this State which purports to pro- 


for Utah was 962.1 per 100,000 popula- | Nor t= such Eatet me : 
: ie a statute to be construed | injured the guarantees of a ‘bond,’ as|the New York insurance ‘department. | through a new program of investigation, | hibit that practice. In the absence of 


tion, as compared with 907.5 in 1927. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Increases in rates (per 100,000 popula- 
tion) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
Nephritis (57.7 to 67.6) cancer (63.2 to 
70.8), diabetes mellitus (10.0 to 14.3), 
and tuberculosis, all forms (27.4 to 27.9). 
Increases were shown also for influenza, 
with its rate much more than tripled 
(19.5 to 73.4), pneumonia, all forms 
(71.6 to 87.9), congenital malformations 
and diseases of early infancy (78.9 to 
81.9), meningococcus meningitis (3.4 to 
15.6), whooping cough (4.0 to 6.8), ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid fever (3.4 to 4.0), 
and lethargic encephalitis (0.6 to 0.9). 
The death rate from all accidental 


| Strictly because in derogation of the com- 
an law. Zucwesater v. McElroy, supra. | 
| Kearney ectric Co, y. i 
| Nebr a0. Laughlin, 45 
Further the State may prohibit the use | 
| of its highways by common carriers. Any 
| regulation that it may make as to oa 
|}use, being less than a full exercise of | 
its power, should be liberally construed | 
in favor of the State. 
3.—The punctuation of the statute is | 
proper, 
In speaking of section 4 of the statute, 
| the agents say: 
_“The punctuation of the above quota- 
| tion alone, and without necessity of other 


' 
| 


|evidence, proves the legislative intent, | 


viz, that the security given by the bus 
operator was limited to a ‘liability insur- 


| 


causes increased from 74.7 to 83.1, the| ance policy’ and that the words ‘or bond’ 
individual types of accidents showing the | Were explanatory only and were not in- 
greatest increases being automobile acci- | jected to indicate an alternative that 
dents (excluding collisions with railroad | might be chosen and officially sanctioned. 
trains and street cars) (15.1 to 23.2),|To constitute an alternative, or choice of 
vailroad accidents (4.6 to 7.0), and acci-| methods, making an optior in the statute 


dental drowning (4.8 to 6.9). 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
the following principal causes: Cerebral 
hemorrhage and softening (55.2 to 52.2) 
and diseases of the heart (137.0 to 134.7). 
Other decreases were for measles (21.8 
to 0.2), diphtheria (10.7 to 3.2), erysipe- 
las (5.9 to 1.9), acute anterior poliomye- 
litis (4.2 to 1.5), scarlet fever (4.0 to 
2.4), puerperal causes (18.5 to 11.9), ap- 

ndicitis and typhlitis (22.4 to 17.7), 
cone, intestinal obstruction (13.6 to 
11.5), syphilis (7.5 to 5.6), and cirrhosis 
‘of the liver (4.2 to 3.6). 

Among accidental causes, decreases in 
rates were shown for street-car accidents 


as to the character of the security given 
for this purpose, it would be absolutely 
necessary that a comma (,) follow. the 
word ‘policy’ in the statement ‘a liability 
jinsurance policy,’ thus setting out the 
|words ‘or bond’ as another separate 
|thought; an alternative; intended to be 
so sanctioned if the administrative au- 
thority saw fit.” 

The statement that a comma is neces- 
sary appears to be a matter of assump- 
| tion. Several works on the subject have 
| been consulted, and the rule appears to 
be directly contrary to that assumed by 
the agents. It is only’ where the two 
terms, separated by a disjunctive, are 
|equivalent, that a comma is 





proper, | 


(2.9 to 0.4), burns (conflagration ex-| Clark: (Syracuse University), Practical | 


cepted) (4.2 to 2.4), and mine accidents | Rhetoric, page 19, says a comma should 


its true | He is an associate of the American In- 


that instrument is known in 
| stitute of Actuaries. 


character.” 

Things so wholly different cannot be 
said to be equivalent. As these are legal 
terms, it must be presumed that the 
legislature, in passing the act, employed 
them in their legal significances. 

Blashfield: “Cyclopedia of Automobile | 
Law,” devotes chapter 6 (volume 1, pp. 
151-164) to indemnity bonds required of 
| operators of public service vehicles, and | 
devotes chapter 88 (volume 3, pp. 2622- | 
2667) to liability insurance. Section 2 | 
|}of the latter chapter reads as follows: | 

“Distinction between surety bonds and 
| liability insurance, Under _ statutes | 
|Which make it a condition ~ granting | 
certificates to operate as public service | 
+ ealies for hoe that the ener or op- | been filed with Secretary of State Fred- 
l|erator of such a vehicle shall first pro- | eric W. Cook by Frank A. Goodwin, for- 
|cure liability and property damage in- | mer state registrar of motor vehicles, 
| surance from companies licensed to issue | and Day Baker. Signatures of 30,274 
such insurance in the State, or the surety | persons were presented. . 

nd of a company licensed to write The amendment to the State constitu-| 
‘surety bonds in the State, and which, in | tion under which the petition was’ filed 
‘elassifying the different types of insur- | provides that each petition must be ac- 
ance, puts surety bonds and liability in- | companied by 20,000 signatures before it 
surance in different classes, companies | can be submitted to the legislature.’ 
authorized to write one kind of insurance 
|are not, therefore, empowered to write 
the other so as to satisfy such condition 
precedent.” 


‘Intiative Petition 


| For Insurance Filed 


| 
} 


Massachusetts Citizens Ask Li- 
ability Law on Autos 


State of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 4. 
The initiative petition for the estab- 
lishment of a State fund for compulsory 
motor vehicle liability insurance has just 


| 





SS 
the statute should, if possible, be given 
effect. 

MeIntosh v. Johnson, It is 
there said: 


Difference Between Two “Again, an imperative rule of construc- 
tion is that effect, if possible, must be 


2, 
Terms Declared Obvious given to every clause and part of a legis- 
The differences between the two terms | lative enactment.” (Citing cases.) State 
are so obvious that it is not necessary to} v, Fink, 74 Neb. 641; Mills v. Bundy, 105 
| give the dictionary definitions of them.|! Neb. 470; Calnon v. Fidelity-Phenix Fire | 
It is sufficient to say that under the re- | Ins. Co., 114 Neb. 194. 
spective definitions given by Black, Bou-| As the two terms, 


supra. 





“liability insur- | 


are not equivalent. 
See also Hadfield vy. Lundin (Wash.), 


and effect. 


| legislature, 


vier and other lexicographers, the terms jance policy” and “bond” have different | 


announced Nov. 30. 


any constitutional or statutory restric- 


Four inspectors, authorized by the last | tion, the lender is free to annex that con- 


will examine 


scaffolding, | dition in the making of the loan. 


In other 


wherever erected, against faulty work- words, as the situation stands, the inclu- 


manship. 
Cincinnati, and John D. Manoly, Barber- 
ton, were named about a month ago. The 
appointment of George D. Craft, Canton, 
as the third,.was announced Nov. 30 by 
Will T. Blake, director of the State de- 
partment of industrial relations, The 
fourth will be announced soon, it was 
stated, 

“The naming of four scaffold inspec- 
tors for the State is the result of the 
increasing number of accidents from that 
cause,” Mr. Blake explained. “During 
1928, in the building erection industry 
alone, there were 21 fatalities, and 1,158 
nonfatal injuries as the result of persons 
falling from scaffolds, with 158,172 days 
lost. There were 21 injuries from col- | 
laspsing scaffolds and 49 persons injured | 
from objects falling from scaffolds. This 
does not include the large number of | 
accidents from the same cause in the 
other 27 different industries of the State. 

“To prevent this enormous loss to 
workmen through accidents, State in- 
spectors will examine all scaffolds to 
correct faulty workmanship before mis- 
haps occur,” Mr. Blake said. 


Texas Insurance Company 
To Increase Capital Stock 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 5. 


Two of these, Frank Clyde, sion of that provision amon 


i the condi- 
tions of the loan is within the contract- 
ing power of the lender and the borrower, 


and the provision is not contrary to pub- | 


lic policy. 
The file in the matter is herewith re- 
turned, 


New Camera Shows 
. Functions of Body 


‘Physician Invents Device to 


Fly Home 


Christmas 


at Reduced Rates 
For winter months, oub- 


The 
TAT-MapDuX 
Rouie 


stantial reductions are 
in effect for swift coast-to- 
coast and local 


serviceof TAT- 
AIRLINE,® operated 
jointly with the } 
vania and Sante Fe rail- 
redds. TAT-MADDUX’ 
modern aircraft 


are heated 
for winter travel comfort, 


New York City 
Boston, Mass. 


Washingion, D.C. 
Phiaatp Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
C. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
seats Oke 


Make X-ray Motion Pictures | 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec. 4, 
A motion picture camera known as the 
Cin-ex has been invented by Dr. Jarre, 


An amendment to the charter of the | the 
significations, each must be given force | Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company | fluids and_ solids through the stomach 


of Grace Hospital, Detroit, by which 
a variety of bodily functions, such as 
the motion of the lungs and movements 
of the heart and intestines, may be ob- 
served, according to a statement appear- 
ing in the recent issue of “Health News,” 
published by the New York department 
of health. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

A new camera known as the Cin-ex 
has been invented by Dr. Jarre of the 
| staff of Grace Hospital, Detroit, by which 
a variety of bodily functions, such as the 
motion of the lungs, contraction and ex- 
pansion of the bronchia, movements of 
heart and intestines, passage of 


For information, fares, 

ete., consult 

H. A. Karr, Div. Pass, 

Agt., Penna. R. R. Co, 
618 14th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

or authorized travel 

bureaux. 





(9.2 to 8.9). 


The estimated population in 1928 was| 


631,000 and in 1927 was 522,000, 


|be used: “Before ‘or,’ introducing an/| 168 Pac. 516, 
equivalent.” He gives the following 4.—The word “bond” should be given 
jsentence as an example: “Much atten-|due and proper effect. Every portion of 


It follows that the commis-|of Dallas, increasing its capital stock| and intestinal tract, etc., may be ob- 


{sion should accept a bond if properly | from $100,000 to $200,000 was approved | served. 


| conditioned under the statutes and under 
| the commission’s order, 


| Nov. 29 by Assistant Attorney General | 
| H. Grady Chandler, 


‘ment for some time. 


This camera has been under develop- 


It is operated by a| COAST tw COAST by PLANS and 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST for December 7th is the 
largest issue of the weekly ever printed. 

A total of 214 advertisers, leaders in American industry, 
are represented in this record issue, on sale today. 

The month of December, all issues having closed,-has 
an increase of 23 per cent in advertising volume over 
December, 1928. Circulation in U.S. A. will reach a new 
high point for December. 


The February issue of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 


just closed with the largest volume of advertising ever 
carried in a February issue. This follows an increase of 
22 per cent in the January, 1930, issue over January, 1929. 

The circulation of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is also 
at the highest level in its history. : 


The February issue of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN closes 
‘December 15th, and has already booked considerably more 
advertising than was carried in February, 1929. Its circula- 
tion also shows a consistent increase from year to year. 


The foregoing are facts taken from the record—not forecasts. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Saturday Evening Post Ladies’ Home Journal The Country Gentleman 





Declared Patentable 


Adaptability of Method to 
Apparatus Not Included in 
Application Refutes Ex- 
aminer’s Objection 


The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office has reversed the action of the ex- 
aminer in rejecting claims in an appli- 
cation for a patent covering a process 
for electroplating the interior of tubes. 
. According to the opinion, by the process 
the tube is mounted and the anode is 
shorter than the tube and is caused to be 
reciprocated to and fro lengthwise of the 
tube, The liquid is circulated through 
the tube. : 

The process claims were rejected as 
not being patentable over the apparatus 
claims which were allowed by the ex- 
aminer. Finding nothing in the process 
claims that limits them to any particular 
apparatus, the process claims should have 
been allowed, the Board held. 


EX PARTE FRANK A. FAHRENWALD 
Vv. 
PATENT OFFICE BoAaRD OF APPEALS. 
Appeal No. 1579. 

Patent No. 1733404 was issued Oct. 29, 
1929, to Frank A. Fahrenwald, for 
process and apparatus for electroplat- 
ing tubes, on Series No. 94721, filed 
Mar. 15, 1926. 

.SmitH & FREEMAN, for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and IpE and THURBER, Examiners in 
Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the action of | 


the examiner finally rejecting claims 2, 
4, 8 and 9 of which claim 2 is repre- 
sentative: 

“2. The process of electroplating the 


interior of a tube which contains the step | 


of electrolysing a solution of plating 
metal in contact with the entire tube in- 
terior as cathode, and simultaneously im- 
pressing upon the tube and anode two in- 
dependent movements, one a gradual 
axial movement relative to each other 
and the other a gradual movement of ro- 
tation of the tube around the anode.” 
This application relates to a process of 
electroplating ihe interior of a _ tube. 
The tube is mounted for rotation and the | 
anode is shorter than the tube and is 
caused to be reciprocated to and fro| 
lengthwise of the tube. The liquid is} 
circulated through the tube. 
The examiner has rejected the claims | 
as not patentable over claims 6 and 7 | 
which are apparatus claims and have | 
béen allowed. He holds that the claims | 
on. appeal are for.functions or the use | 
of the apparatus. 
Combination Is Permitted 
We find nothing in the claims that 
limits them ‘to any particular apparatus. 
The tube could be supported from a 
sling in the hands of one operative and | 
causéd to rotate while the short anode 
could be passed to and fro by the hand 
of another operative. It is true that the| 
_ apparatus disclosed, when operated in the 
manner intended, carries out the opera- 
tions set forth in the claims. We-do not 
consider this sufficient reason, however, 
. for rejecting the claims. The practice 
of allowing process and apparatus claims 
in the same case has been in general ex- 
istence in many arts in this office for 
years. An applicant should be allowed 


relator. 
| puted ballots the respondent received 274 | 


|eross opposite the written name; the | 


| tion of certain sections of the Australian | 
| ballot law and whether or not the provi- 
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Frade Marks 


Ballots Not Invalidated by Omission 
Of Cross Following Written Name 


Requirement 


Held to Be Directory Only and Determination 
Of Intent of Voter Is Sufficient 


State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


The writing in, at the ‘py place on 
a ballot, of the name of a person is a 
sufficient indication of the intention of 
the elector to vote for such person, so as 
to entitle’ such ballot to be counted, 
though no cross is made opposite such 
written name, the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska has held. 

| In thus ruling, the court disapproved 
in part its prior decisions holding that 
the making of the cross was mandatory, 
and not merely directory. 

In construing State statutes requiring 
a voter to “make a cross in the square to 
the left of every candidate for whom he 
desires to vote,” the court held that this 
provision is directory only, and that a 
substantial compliance therewith where- 
by the intention of the voter is clearly 
indicated, without making a cross, en- 
titles the vote to be counted. 


| STATE OF NEBRASKA EX REL. WILLIAM W. 
LANHAM 
Vv. 

CHARLES H. SHEETS. 

| Nebraska Supreme Court. 

} No. 26806. 

Appeal from District Court of Dawson 
County. 

Before Goss, C. J., RosE, DEAN, Goon, 
THOMPSON, Day, JJ., and REDICK, 
Beds ° 





Opinion of the Court 
Repick, D. J.—This is a proceeding in 


rights of the relator, William W. Lan- 
ham, and the respondent, Charles H. 
| Sheets, to the elective office of member of 
the board of education of school district 
number 11 in Dawson County. The mat- 
ter was tried to the court and resulted 
|in a judgment declaring the relator duly 
elected to said office and that respondent 
be ousted from the same, and the latter 
appeals. 

The facts are undisputed, and the con- 
troversy arises over the legality of cer- 
| tain baHots, 37,.in number, cast for the 
Without ‘counting these dis- 


votes and the relator 252, but if the dis- | 


| puted ballots are to be counted, the|the duty of the judges of election to) 





relator received 289 votes, and upon a 


quo warranto to test the ngapective | 


tained in the main body of the act as 
well as in the instructions to voters in 
schedule B, whereas since such amend- 
ment it appears only in the schedule. Is 
the requirement mandatory so that a 
failure to comply with it invalidates the 
ballot, or is it merely directory so that 
the ballot may be received and counted 


clearly determined therefrom? 

In support of his contention that the 
requirement in question is mandatory, 
appellant cites Mauk v. Brown, 59 Nebr., 


603, but neither of these cases involved 
[the precise point under discussion; 
| neither of them involved ballots in which 
the name of a candidate was written 
in and no cross placed opposite such 
name; in the latter case the name was 
written in but a cross placed opposite. 





Nebr., 772, holding: 
“The provision of section 20, act of 
1891, for the expressing of the voter’s 


of the candidate of his choice, is manda- 
tory, and the manner thus prescribed is 
exclusive ‘of all others; and such. is the 


are printed on the ballot or written 
thereon by the voter.” The questioned 
ballots in that case were marked pre- 
cisely the same as in this—the names 
were written in but no cross placed op- 
posite, The case is therefore squarely 
in point, and if adhered to would re- 
quire a reversal of the judgment. 


| that decision; the learned judge who | 
wrote that opinion does not refer to sec- | 
on 25 of that act which reads as fol- | 
ows: 

“In the canvass of the votes any ballot 
| which is not endorsed, as provided in| 
this act, by the signature of two judges | 
upon the back thereof, shall be void and | 
shall not be counted, and any ballot or 
parts of a ballot from which it is im- 
possible to determine the elector’s choice 
shall be void and shall not be counted; 
provided, that when a ballot is suffi- 
ciently plain to gather therefrom a part 
of the voter’s intention, that it shall be 


| 


count such part.” 


}recount 291 votes, thereby giving him | Technicalities Avoided 


the majority entitling him to the office. 
Statutory Provisions 
Prescribe Voting Methods 


The names of only two candidates 


were printed on the ballot, “B. G. | to fill the offices, and it seems to us that, | therein, were held valid. : 
Richey, peoples’ ticket,” and “C. H./| by the provision just quoted, the legis- | Stewart, 115 Nebr., 316, a controlling 
|lature intended to ensure the counting 


Sheets, by petition. and citizens ticket.” 
All the votes for relator were written | 


on the ballot in the place provided for | of the voter could be clearly gathered, | placed opposite although the name of 
| that purpose, and a cross placed by the | 
|voter in the square to the 


left of the | 
37 disputed ballots, The respondent 
claims that these latter ballots are in- 
valid and should not be counted because | 
of the failure of the voter to place a/| 


relator contra, The solution of the prob- 
lem depends upon the. proper construc- 


sions thereof material to the inquiry are | 
mandatory or directory. | 

The Australian ballot law in this State 
was first enacted in 1891 (chapter 24, 
session laws), and contained, among 





some latitude in the manner of claiming 
his invention and at times the process 
form of claim may be more satisfactory 
than the apparatus claim. Where an | 
applicant has not unduly multiplied the 
claims we do not consider the practice 
objectionable. 
opinion, the claims should be allowed. 

It is noted, however, that claim 2 is in 
poor grammatical construction. It is 
recommended that at the end of line 5 
the phrase “‘to each other” be changed 
to of one to the other, and the word “re- 
lative” be omitted. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Notation ‘Rediform’ 
Registrably Distinct 


Arrangement Said to Be More 
Than Descriptive 


The First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, in reversing a decision of the 
examiner, has held that the notation 
“Rediform,” the “o” simulating the eye 
of a key, the shank and web of which 
are shown used upon paper record sheets 
and similiar articles, is not merely de- 
scriptive of the goods to which it is ap- 
plied, and is therefore registrable as a 
trade mark. 


EX PARTE AMERICAN SALES Book Com- 
PANY, LTD. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Application for registration of trade 
mark for paper record sheets, etc., filed 
Oct. 4, 1927, Serial No. 255586. 
DUELL, DUNN & ANDERSON, for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion 
Nov. 4, 1929 
_KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—The applicant has appealed from 
the decision of the examiner of trade 
marks denying registration of the nota- 
tion “Rediform,” the “o” being made to 
simulate the eye of a key, the shank 
and web of which are shown also as 


part of the mark, used upon “paper | 
record sheets, paper record c.ips, rolls | 


composed of paper record strips, sales 


composed of paper record stris, sales | 
books having paper record sheets and | 


manifolding sets composed of paper rec- 
ord sheets or strips.” 

The ground upon which registration is 
denied is that the mark is descriptive 
of the goods, it being deemed but the 
equivalent of the words “ready form.” 


The phonetic spelling and the peculiarity | 


of the key were deemed insufficient to 
justify registration. It is submitted by 
the examiner that blank sheets inter- 
leaved with carbon sheets are included 
in the goods to which the mark is ap- 
peed and these sets are in ready form 
‘or use. 

The notation is deemed not merely 
descriptive of the. goods. Almost any- 
thing may be described by the words 
“ready form” but such terms are not 
commonly applied to record sheets, 
strips, rolls, etc., or even to sales books. 
Manifolding sets may be referred to as 

in a ready form yet even here the 
ion of these terms is not common 
purchasers unfamiliar with the ap- 


In this instance in our} 


others, the following provisions concern- 
ing the manner of voting, only. such 
parts being quoted as are material to 
our inquiry: 

“Section 13. * * * Nothing in this act 
contained shall prevent any voter from 
| writing on his ballot the name of any 
| person for whom he desires to vote, for 
| any office, and such vote shall be counted 
the same as if printed upon the ballot 

and marked by the voter * * *.” 

| “Section 20, * * * The elector shall 
|then forthwith proceed alone into a 
| compartment, if one be then unoccupied, 
| and prepare his ballot by marking in the 
prepared margin or space a cross (X) 
| with ink opposite the name of the can- 
| didate of his choice for each office to be 
| filled, or by filling in with ink the name 
of the candidate of his choice in the blank 
| space provided therefor, and marking 
la cross (X) with ink opposite 
| thereto * * *.” 

| Cards of instruction for the voters 
| were provided by schedule B of the act, 
| and contained the following: 

| “7%, If you wish to vote for any per- 
son whose name does not appear upon 
the ballot write or insert his full name 


|cate his intention, by placing an X op- 


| By Modifying Law 





Of course, the object of the election | 
is to determine the will of the majority 
of the electors as to whom they desire 


of all ballots from which the intention | 


regardless of the particular manner in | 


which such intention was evinced. There | lot, and while the statute only author- 
written name, in every case except in the | should be no need for discussion of what | ized writing the name in cases where it 


the voter meant by writing in the name 
of a party in the proper place upon the 
ballot; he was authorized so to do only 
for the specific purpose of indicating 
the candidate for whom he desired to 
vote; we can conceive of no other pur- 
pose he could have, and certainly he 
could accomplish none other. An inten- 
tion to vote for the party whose name | 
is written in is the only logical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the fact in view 
of the declared purpose for which it was 
authorized. The statute declares a sim- 
ple manner in which the voter may indi- 


posite the name, and then declares that 
the vote shall be counted if the ballot 
is sufficiently plain to gather the voter’s 
intention; this latter provision was evi- 
| dently inserted to prevent the disfran- 


failure to technically comply with every 
requirement of a somewhat complicated 
|law. It may further be noted that that 


vision of section 20 requiring a mark 


if the intention of the voter may be} 


382, and State v. Hogeboom, 103 Nebr., | 


Appellant also cites Martin v. Miles, 46 | 
intention by a mark opposite the name | 


rule whether the names of candidates | 


We! 
are not, however, entirely satisfied with | 


| quiring the making of a-eross in the 
| square opposite the written name, were 


| chisement of the voter by reason of his | 


decision was based in part upon the pro- | 


Patents : 
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Federal Court Decisions 
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Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


Patents—Claims—Functional— 


factory than apparatus claim.—Ex 
Appls.)—IV U..S. Daily, 2606, Dec. 5, 


wald. 


Trade Marks—Pleading and Practice 


2606, Dec. 5, 1929. 


& Co., Ine., v. Sears, Roebuck & 


2606, Dec. 5, 1929. 


“Rediform,” the “o” simulating the 


tive of the goods.—Ex parte American 
IV U. S. Daily, 2606, Dec. 5, 1929. 





That apparatus disclosed, when operated in manner intended, carries out 
operations set forth in process claims is not sufficient reason for rejecting 
claims as functional when they are not limited to any particular apparatus; 
claims should be allowed since process form of claim may be more satis- 


parte Fahrenwald. (Pat. O. Bd. 


1929, 


Patents—Electroplating Tubes Claims Allowed— 

Patent 1733404 to Fahrenwald for Process and Apparatus for Electroplat- 
ing Tubes; claims 2, 4, 8 and 9 of application allowed.—Ex parte Fahren- 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2606, Dec. 5, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


in Patent Office—Appeals— 


Where one pafty to trade mark interference filed appeal to Board of 
Appeals within time allowed for appeal to Commissioner and other party 
moved to terminate interference, but appellant asked to file substitute appeal 
to Commissioner, the appeal is allowed and appeal heard.—Montgomery 

- Ward & Co., Inc., v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Trade Marks—Acquisition of Marks—Extent and Character of Use— 
Evidence examined and held to show actual bona fide sale in commerce 

sufficient to establish right to oe can eee Ward 
0. ° 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV S. Daily, 


Trade Marks—Marks Subject to Ownership—Descriptive— 


eye of a key, the shank and web of 


which are shown used upon Paper Record Sheets, etc., is not merely déscrip- 


Sales Book Co., Ltd. (Comr. Pats.)— 


State Court Decisions 


Nebraska—Elections—Ballots—Irregularities and Omissions—Indication of 
Choice by Voter—Statutory Provisions— 

That part of section 1969 Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, as amended by 
chapter 115, Laws 1925, requiring the voter to “make a cross in the square 


to the left of every candidate for whom he desires to vote” is directory 
merely, and a substantial compliance therewith whereby the intention of the 
voter is clearly indicated entitles the vote to be counted.—State of Nebraska 


Choice by Voter— 
The writing in, at the proper place 


Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2606, Dec. 





Nebraska ex rel. Lanham v. Sheets. 


Dec. 5, 1929. 


In Shaw v.| 


number of ballots had the name of one | 
of the candidates written in and a cross 


such candidate was printed upon the bal- 


was not so printed, the ballots were held 
valid. 


Determination of 
Intent Is Object 
Such provisions, as well as that re- 


said to be directory only. In that case 
we cited Gauvreau v. Van Patten, 83) 
Nebr., 64, which quoted with approval the 


N 





following from 2. Wigmore, Australian 
ballot system, 193 (appendix): 

“Wherever our statutes do not ex- 
pressly declare that particular informali- 
ties avoid the ballot, it would seem best 
to consider their requirements as direc- 
tory only. The whole purpose of, the 
ballot as an institution is to obtain a 
correct expression of intention; and if 
in a given case the intention is clear, 
|it is an entire misconception of the re- 
quirements to treat them as essentials, 
that is, as objects in themselves, and not 
| merely as means.” 





opposite the written name, whereas such 
provision, though continued in subsequent 
statutes, was eliminated by the amend- 
ment of 1917, chapter 33, section 82. 
which did not deal with the question of 
writing in the names of candidates but 
merely provided that the voter “shall 
make a cross in the square to the left 
of every candidate for whom he desires 
to vote.” We think that the application 
|of this requirement should be confined 
to the ballot as printed, especially in 
| view of section 13, above quoted, which 
requires the counting of ballots for can- 
didates whose names are written in, 
without reference to any other marking. 
True, the amendment of 1917 did not 





in the blank space on the ballot under the 

| proper office you wish him to hold, and 
make a cross-mark in the proper mar- 
gin opposite the same.” 

These provisions, in substantially the 
same language, remained in force until 
1917 (chapter 33, section 22) when the 
section providing for the. manner of 
marking the ballots was amended by 
|omitting that portion of section 20 of 
| the act of 1891, quoted above, and sub- 
| sequent acts amendatory thereto, pro- 
| viding for writing in the name of the per- 
|son for whom the voter desired to vote 
| (whose name was not printed on the 
ballot) and marking a cross opposite. 
But this last act contained the following: 

“If thé voter does not wish to vote a 
| straight ticket he shall make a cross 
| in the square to the left of every candi- 
| date for whom he desires to vote * * *, 


quoted from section 20 of the Laws of 
1891, the excerpts contained in the above 
quotations are the law at this time. 
(See Comp. Stat. 1922, Secs. 2028, 1979, 
1969 as amended by Chap. 115, Laws 
1925, and Sec. 1951, as amended by Chap. 
116, Laws 1925.) It will be noted that 
prior to the act of 1917 the special re- 
| quirement that a cross be placed opposite 
a name written in the ballot was con- 
RS, 





plicant’s trade mark would be more 
likely to refer to the goods as ready for 
use. It is also considered that average 
purchasers would be as likely to consider 
the notation as referring to the color 
of the goods as to the fact they were 
in a form ready-to be used. The repre- 
sentation ef the key also adds some dis- 
tinction to the notation. To make it 
merely descriptive and its registration 
therefore prohibited by statute, the first 
portion “redi” would have to be changed 
to “ready” and the key shank elim- 
inated from the second portion of the 
notation. It would seem these changes 
| would not be readily made in the mind 
| of purchasers or that the notation would 
| be at once recognized as descriptive of 
|the goods. It is thought the notation 


| sufficiently departs from the descriptive 





is a valid trade mark. 
. The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 


With the exception of the provision | 


disturb section 7 of the schedule but it 
did eliminate such requirement from the 
body of the act. The legislature must 
have had some purpose in adopting the 
amendment; but if the law was to re- 
main the same notwithstanding such 
| adoption the amendment would be of no 
effect. 

Section 13 and paragraph 7 of the 
schedule are in apparent contradiction, 
one requiring the vote to be counted 
when the name is written in, and the 
| other requiring something further to be 
|done. If we were required to choose 
| between the two provisions, we would 
' unhesitatingly select section 13 as being 
more favorable to an untrammeled ex- 
pression of the will of the voter. We 
prefer, however, to hold the provision of 
paragraph 7 to be merely directory as 
indicating the method by which the voter 
may express his choice. We are sus- 
tained in this by a number of decisions 
of this court. In State v. Russell, 34 
Nebr., 116, at a time when the statute 
required that the marking be done in 
ink, it was held that a pencil marking 
was a substantial compliance. To the 
same effect, Spurgin v. Thompson, 37 
Nebr., 39. In Bingham v. Broadwell, 73 
Nebr., 605, ballots were counted where 
the mark was an “H,” or a wheel, or a 
star-like mark, and a number of other 
irregularities were shown, but the inten- 
tion of the voter was clear. In Griffith 
v. Bonawitz, 73 Nebr., 622, a number of 
irregular marks were held not to in- 
validate the ballot; there were also some 
ballots where a name was written in and 
no mark placed opposite it; whether or 
not these last ballots were counted is 
not ciear, but the court, aftey referring 
to that fact, said that only one class of 
ballots called for special diseussion, to- 
wit, those endorsed by one judge of elec- 
tion and by the initials of another, 
was further held in that case that “on the 
trial of a contested election ballots will 
|not be treated as void simply because 
| of irregular or unauthorized markings 
or mutilations which appear to have been 
| innocently made as the result of awk- 
| wardness, inattention, mistake or ignor- 
jance, if the lawful intent of the voter 





v. Slama, 89 Nebr., 65, ballots marked 
by drawing a straight line through the 
party cire é instead of marking a cross 


1 


It | 


In State v. Russell, 34 Nebr., 118, 
| Sapee, after stating the two principles 
| governing the construction of statutes 
|of this character to be: (1) The su- 
|premacy of the legislative will, and (2) 
|to give effect to the expressed will of 
| the majority, it was said: 

| “Recognizing the principle first stated 
| the courts have uniformly held that when 
the statute expressly or by fair impli- 
|cation declares any act to be essential 
| to a valid election, or that an act shall 
be performed in a given manner and no 
|other, such provisions are mandatory. By 
an application of the second principle 
the courts, in order to give effect to the 
will of the majority and to prevent the 
disfranchising of legal voters, quite as 
uniformly hold those provisions to be 
formal and directory merely, which are 
not essential to a fair election, unless 
such provisions are declared to be éssen- 
tial by the statute itself.” 

Sections 2025 to 2030 Compiled Stat- 
utes 1922 define the causes for which a 
ballot may be rejected but do not in- 
clude a failure of the voter to comply 
strictly with directions as to marking. 
It seems perfectly clear that a precise 
| method of marking the ballot is not es- 
|sential to a fair election, where the 
jmethod selected clearly indicates the 





or violation of statutes essentially man- 
|datory is involved. To hold otherwise 
might result in a defeat of the very ob- 
ject sought by the election, by placing 


voter’s choice, and no question of fraud, | 





in office a candidate not desired by a 
majority of the voters. 

All of the cases above cited, begin- 
ning with State v, Russell, in effect hold 
that the provisions as to the manner of 
marking the ballot are merely directory, 
| and that where the intention of the voter 
is clearly apparent, though not expressed 
|in the precise manner of the statute, the 
| ballot should be counted, We consider 
| this a correct expression of the law. 
; Upon a careful consideration of the pro- 
visions of the statute, the purpose of the 
law and our previous decisions thereon, 
we are of the opinion that the provisions 
of paragraph 7, above quoted, now sub- 
stantially, paragraph 4 of schedule “B,” 
section 1951, Compiled Statutes of 1922, 
and section 1969 as amended by Laws 
of 1925 requiring the placing of a cross 
in the square to the left of every candi- 
date for whom it is desired to vote, must 
be considered merely directory, and that 
the disputed ballots were properly 
counted, 

In so far as the cases of Martin v. 
Miles, 46 Nebr., 772, and Mauk v. Brown, 
59 Nebr., 382, conflict with the opinions 
| herein expressed, they are disapproved. 

It is not necessary to discuss other ques- | 
| tions presented by the briefs. 

| A motion for a new trial was filed by 
| the appellant in the court below, on the 
| ground of newly discovered evidence, and 








terms as to justify the holding that it| can be ascertained therefrom.” In White | was overruled, upon which ruling the ap- 


| pellant assigns error. We are unable to 
review the action of the court in that 
regard because the affidavits upon which 


ex rel. Lanham v. Sheets. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2606, Dec. 5, 1929. 


Nebraska—Elections—Ballots—Irregularities and Omissions—Indication of 


on a ballot, of the name of a person 


is a sufficient indication of the intention of the elector to vote for such person, 
so as is to entitle such ballot to be counted, though no cross is made opposite 
such written name.—State of Nebraska ex rel. 


Lanham v. Sheets. (Nebr. 


5, 1929. 


Nebraska—Elections—Ballots—Irregularities and Omissions—Indication of 
Choice by Voter—Statutory Provisions— 

Paragraph 4 of section 1951 Revised Statutes 1922 of Nebraska, as amended _ 
and reenacted by chapter 116, Laws 1925, requiring the voter to make a cross 
in the square opposite the written name on the ballot construed with section 
1979 and 2028, and held to be a 


only, and not mandatory.—State of 
ebr. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2606, 


such ruling was based have not been 
preserved by proper bill of exceptions, 
and we cannot consider them. Omaha 


| Fire Ins. Co. v. Dierks, 43 Nebr., 473. 
| Moreover, by stipulation of the parties 
|in this record, appellant received 274 


votes and appellee 252 votes about which 
there is no controversy; the additional 
votes, if counted, gave the appellee a 
majority. 

Finding no error in the record, judg- 
ment of the district court is affirmed. 


‘Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


December 4 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford, and Mr, Justice Stone. 


William H. Eckert, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John Bernhard Thiess, of Chicago, IIl.; 
Fred R. Wright, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Frank W. Hall, of Madison, Wis.; Wil- 
liam A. Collins, of Bay City, Mich.; Jus- 
tin LeRoy Johnson, of Stockton, Calif.; 
J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
George S. Taft, of Uxbridge, Mass.; J. 
Gaillard Hamilton, of Mobile, Ala.; Cass 
J. Jankowski, of Detroit, Mich.; B. F. Me- 
Millan Jr., of Mobile, Ala.; and Samuel 
M. Johnston, of Mobile, Ala., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing order of the court: 


“The court will take a recess from 
Monday, Dec. 9 next, to Monday, Jan. 
6, 1930.” 

No. 43. Louisiana Greyhound Club, Inc., 
appellant, v. Frank J. Clancy, Sheriff, etc., 
et al. Argued by Mr. E. Howard McCaleb 
for the appellant, and by Mr. Eugie V. Par- 
ham for the appellees. : 

No. 44. District of Columbia, petitioner, 
v. Georgiana Thompson. Argued by Mr. 
Alexander H. Bell Jr. for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. William E. Furey for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 46. The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, petitioner, v. 
Consolidated National Bank of Tucson. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Frederic R. Coudert for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. John W. Davis for 
the respondent. 

No. 47. Henry Ford & Son, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Little Falls Fibre Company et al. 
Argument commenced by Mr. Charles E. 
Nichols Jr. for the petitioner. The court 
declined to hear further argument. 

No. 48. Carl H. Kothe, petitioner, v. The 
R. C. Taylor Trust. Argued by Mr. Frank 
H. Pardee for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
George F. Taft for the respondent. ‘ 

No. 49. Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. George A. King for 
the petitioner. 

Adjourned until Dec. 5 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call for Dec. 5 willvbe Nos. 49, 50, 
51, 52, 57, 58, 59, 61, 68 and 65 (and 69). 


Petition Is Filed to Repeal 
Massachusetts Liquor Law 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
in the election to be held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 4, 1930. 

The original signers of the petition 
are: Charles S. Rackemann, of Milton, 
president of the Constitutional Liberty 
League; Martin T. Joyce, of Quincy, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor; Hester S. 
Fearing, of Boston; Alexander Lincoin, 
of Boston, formerly assistant attorney 
general of Massachusetts; Julian Cod- 
man, of Boston; James J. Phelan, of Bos- 
ton; Sara C. White, of Brookline; Fred 
G. R. Gordon, of Haverhill; Francis R. 
Bangs, of Boston, and James W. Bowen, 
of Boston. 


(The journal of the 
United States Court of 
Claims will be found to- 
day on Page 11.) 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


Federal Court Decisions 


[Prior Use Held to Establish Right 
To Register Ammunition Trade Mark 


Appeal to Commissioner After Expiration of Time Limit 
Allowed in Substitution for Appeal to Board 


| The decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences adjudging that Sears, Roe- 
buck“& Co. is entitled to register the 
trade mark “Sta-Klean” for ammuni- 
tion, and that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
is not entitled to register the trade mark 
“Staclean” for goods of the same 
descriptive properties, has been upheld 
on appeal to the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

The evidence was held to show a prior 
use by Sears, Roebuck & Co. of its mark. 
Actual bona fide sale in commerce suffi- 
cient to establish a right to the trade 
mark was stated to have been shown by | 
the evidence. 

In considering a question of practice, 
it was ruled that an appeal will be al- 
lowed and heard in a trade mark inter- 
ference case where one party filed an 
appeal to the Board of Appeals within 
the time allowed for an appeal to the 
Commissioner, before whom such an ap- 
peal is heard, but after the other party 
moved to terminate the interference the 
appellant asked to substitute an appeal 
to the Commissioner. 





MONTGOMERY WarpD & Co., INC., 


v. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


Trade Mark Interference No. 1261 be- 
tween the application of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Inc., filed Dec. 10, 1927, 
Serial No. 258760, and the application 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co., filed Sept. 
14, 1927, Serial No. 254728, trade mark 
for ammunition. 


CROMWELL, GREIST & WARDER, for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc.; CHINDAHL, | 
PARKER & CARLSON, for Sears, Roe-| 
buck and Co. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Nov. 12, 1929 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—This 
case comes up for review on appeal by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Incorporated, 
from the decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences adjudging that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. is entitled to register the| 
trade mark “Sta-Klean” for ammuni-| 
tion, and-that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
is not entitled to register the trade mark 
“Staclean” for goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. petitioned for 
an order to the effect that as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. Incorporated took 
no appeal from the decision of the ex- 
aminer of interferences to the Commis- | 
sioner in person within the limit set for 
appeal, the respective applications be} 
remanded to the examiner of interfer- | 
ences for appropriate action following | 
the termination of the interference. The 
petitioner noted the fact that Mont-| 
gomery Ward & Co. Incorporated had 
taken an appeal to the Board of Ap-| 
peals of the Patent Office within the pre- 
scribed time, but called attention to the 
statute governing appeals from the de- 
cision of the examiner of interferences 
in trade mark cases, which makes no| 
provision for appeals to. the Board of 
Appeals, but, on the Zontrary, provides 
for appeals to the Commissioner in per- 
son, and contended that said appeal was 
a nullity, basing his contention on Beck 
v. Long, 1902 C. D. 249. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. Incorporated 
petitioned that leave be granted under 
Beck v. Long, supra, to withdraw the 
appeal to the Board of Appeals and file 
as a substitute the appeal annexed to 
the petition to the Commissioner in per- 
son; that the limit of appeal from the 
decision of the examiner of interferences 
be extended to include the date of filing 
of the appeal to the Commissioner; and | 
that the petition of Sears, Roebuck & | 
Co, be dismissed. 








? 


Priority of Adoption 
Is Sole Question 


At the hearing Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s ' 
petition was denied and Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s petition was granted. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. took part in the 
consideration of Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s appeal under protest. 

It appears to be agreed that the two 
marks so nearly resemble each other as. 
to be likely to cause confusion or mis- | 
take in the mind of the public when 
concurrently appropriated to goods of the 
same descriptive properties; that the re- | 
spective goods of the parties are of the 
same descriptive properties, and that the 
only question presented by the appeal 
for decision is the question of priority 
of adoption and use by the parties of 
their respective marks. 

The record shows that when the party 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. filed it alleged 
that its trade mark had been continu- 
ously used in its business since June 28, 
1927, but in its proof it attempted to 
establish Mar. 2, 1927, as the date of its 
first trade mark use of said mark. 

The party Montgomery Ward & Co. 
does not claim trade mark use of its 
mark prior to May 11, 1927. I am satis- 
fied that it has established with reason- 
able certainty trade mark use of its 
mark as of this date. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s right to prior- 
ity of use depends upon whether its evi- 
dence establishes trade mark use of its 
mark as of Mar, 2, 1927. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. contends that on this date it made 
its first sale and shipment of ammuni- 
tion in cartons having the trade mark 
“Sta-Klean” thereon; that this sale was 
made to fill a bona fide order calling for 
“Sta-Klean” ammunition, the order being 
acompanied by a remittance covering the 
purchase price of the ammunition; and 
that the ammunition was actually re- 
ceived by the purchaser and was accepted | 
and used by him. In support of this 
contention Sears, Roebuck and Co. has 
introduced into the record a letter of 
Strauss, (Exhibit 9) dated Feb. 28, 1927, 
addressed to Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
making the following request: 


Opposers Claim 


Evidence Insufficient 


Please send me 200 rounds of Sta- 
Klean Amunition for a .22 short caliber 
rifle. I am enclosing 70 cents. I do; 
not know whether this is the right price, 
as I have no catalogue to order from. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. has also intro- 
duced into the record an express receipt 
of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany (Exhibit 10) acknowledging the re- 
ceipt from Sears, Roebuck and Co, of a 
box of ammunition, small arms, con- 
signed to Strauss, the receipt bearing the | 
date of Mar. 2, 1927; and a statement of | 
| Sears, Roebuck and Co. (Exhibit 11) in- 
| dicating that the price of the article had 
been corrected to agree with the latest 
catalogue and that ten cents were due the 
purchaser. 














Sears, Roebuck and Co. has also 
introduced into the record the tes- 
timony of Strauss to the effect that 
he wrote and signed the letter dated 
Feb. 28, 1927, urdering 200 rounds of 
“Sta-Klean” ammunition for a .22 short 


caliber rifle; that he paid for anc re- 
ceived said ammunition a couple of days 
later; that a “Sta-Klean”’ mark 
(Exhibit 5) was on the package con- 
tainigg the ammunition when it was re- 
ceived; and that later he purchased some 
more of the “Sta-Klean’ ammunication 
with “Sta-Klean” mark on the package 
(exhibit 8). 

Engelhard, whose occupation was to 
handle advertising in the sporting goods 
department of Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
testified that he personally secured the 
Strauss order; that he personally pasted 
the “Sta-Klean” mark, like exhibit 5, on 
the cartons of cartridges shipped to 
Strauss and that he personally took 
charge of tie papers connected with the 
transaction. 

The party Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Incorporated attacks Sears, Roehuck and 
Co.’s evidence as insufficient to establish 
the alleged sale by Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. to Strauss of the “Sta-Klean” am- 
munition with the mark “Sta-Klean” on 
the cartons containing the ammunition, 
pointing out certain discrepancies in the 
evidence; and contends that even should 
the evidence be found to be sufficient to 
establish the alleged Strauss sale, still ° 
said sale was a mere pro forma matter, 
an attempt on the part of the senior 
party to make evidence, which att did 
not establish any common law right of 
the mark in Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
citing in support of the latter contention 
Phillips v. Hudnut et al., 263 F. R. 643; 
49 App. D. C. 247; 2738 O. G. 629; 1920 
Cc. D. 164. 7 


No Basis Shown for 
Charge Against Testimony 


To hold that tears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
evidence is insufficient to establish the 
alleged sale by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
to Strauss, as of Mar. 2, 1927, would be 
to hold in effect that the said sale if it 
occurred at all did not occur as of Mar. 
2, 1927; that the documentary evidence 
relied upon by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
as establishing said sale was manufac- 
tured after the institution of this pro- 
ceeding to meet the exigencies of the sit- 
uation and that the testimony of Strauss 
and Engelhard was false. 

There is nothing in the record of a 
controlling nature to cast suspicion upon 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s evidence. The 
seeming inconsistencies in the evidence 
pointed out by Montgomery Ward & Co, 
Incorporated are regarded as not vital 
to the issue, but such as might occur in 
relating the circumstances that occur in 
most any business transaction. -The testi- 
mony of Strauss and Engelhard, if these 
witnesses are to be believed, should be 
accepted as conclusive of the matter. 
Strauss identified the letter which he had 
written ordering the ammunition, and 
related the circumstances which led to 
making the purchase. He also testified 
to having purchased at a later date an 
additional supply of the “Sta-Klean” 
ammunition under the “Sta-Klean” trade- 
mark, some or all of the first purchase 
having become mislaid or lost. If the 
first transaction was not bona fide why 
should it have been followed by a second 
purchase at a later date? 

The testimony of Englehard is believed 
to be equally trustworthy, and particu- , 
larly so when corroborated by the docu- 
mentary evidence. These men, so far as 
shown by the record, are honest, truth- 
ful andweliable; and while testifying un- 


;der oath, they no doubt realized the 


solemnity of the occasion. 

But assuming that the alleged dis- 
erepancies or inconsistencies referred to 
in connection with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.’s evidence are of such a nature as to 
arouse suspicion as to the truth of the 
testimony, still this office would not be 
justified in casting aside the testimony 
of these witnesses on mere suspicion: 

“The sea of suspicion has no shore, and 
the court that embarks upon it is with- 
out rudder or compass (Boyd v. Gluck- 
lich, 116 F. D. 181, 140).” 

“No trier of a question of fact is per- 
mitted to venture a guess with the hope 
that it is correct. Facts can only be 
found upon evidence, and suspicions, how- 
ever strong, cannot be substituted there- 
for. This is the universal rule, and the 
only safe rule under which justice can 
fairly .be administered. (In re Riven 
216 F. R. 218-222.)” . 


Sale of Merchandise 
Held to Be Bona Fide 


As to Montgomery Ward & Co. In- 
carporated’s contention that the alleged 
sale to Strauss was a mere pro forma 
matter, an attempt on the part of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. to make evidence, it is 
believed that such contention is not ten- 
able. Strauss in his testimony related 
the circumstances which led to making 
the purchase, as above indicated. They 
were of a personal nature and his nar- 
ration thereof is believed to be true. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. Incorporated 
stresses the alleged fact that the order 
was solicited by Engelhard. This is not 
unusual practice in trade and does not 
vitiate a contract of sale. 

Montgomery Ward & Co, Incorporated 
also stresses the alleged fact that Engel- 
hard secured the order of: Strauss for 
the purpose of establishing Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co.’s legal title to the trade- 
mark “Sta-Klean.” This too has but 
little bearing on the question at issue. 
The controlling question is, was the sale 
to Strauss a bona fide sale, or was it a 
mere pro forma sale? From what has 
been said it must be held that it was a 
bona fide sale. 

The distinction between the Phillips v. 
Hudnut et al. case and the instant cease 
is clear. In that case the goods we) 
ordered, hut were distributed to der 
in the gocds, and the price paid fo: 
goods was nominal. In the instant cu 
the goods were ordered by the purchaser 
who paid the full price of the goods, 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 
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Federal Taxation 
Administration’s $160,000,000 Tax Cut 


Value of Securities 
In 1913 Is Basis of 


Computation of Loss 


Deduction Is Denied Where 
Worth in 1913 Was Less 
Than Price Which Was 
Received for Stock 








Boston, Mass.—The sales price sub- 
tracted from the Mar. 1, 1913, value is 
the deductible loss, when the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value was less than the cost price, the 
United States Court of Appeals :for the 
First Circuit has held. / 

In the case in which this ruling was 
made certain shares of stock ‘were pur- 
chased in 1903 for $26,910. . The fair 
market value on Mar. 1, 1913, was $7,020 
and the stock was sold in 1917 for $14,- 
040. The taxpayer. claimed a loss of 
$12,870, which was the difference be- 
tween the actual cost and the selling 
price. ; 

No deductible loss was suffered, the 
court held. The proper method of de- 
termining the loss, if any, in such a 
case is to deduct the sales price from the 
Mar. 1, 1913, value, and when the facts 
show that all the loss was incurred prior 
to Mar. 1, 1913, no deduction will be 
allowed. 





MALcoLMm E, NICHOLS, COLLECTOR, 
v. 


SUMNER SMITH, ExECUTOR, 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 2356. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. 


Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- 
SON, JJ. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 22, 1929. 

BINGHAM, Circuit Judge.—This is an 
action at law brought by the plaintiff, 
appellee, against the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue to recover the sum of $4,- 
868.72 and interest from date of pay- 
ment, that sum being an additional tax 
for the year 1917, claimed to have been 
illegally assessed and collected. The tax 
was paid under protest and refund was 
duly claimed and rejected. The addi- 
tional tax was based on the amount of 
an alleged loss incurred. by the plaintiff 
in the sale of certain stock. 

In the District Court judgment was 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff and this 
appeal was taken. 

It was found that in 1903 the taxpayer 
purchased certain shares of stock for 
$26,910; that their fair market value on 
Mar. 1, 1913, was $7,020; and that he 
sold the stock in 1917 for 14,040. In 
his income tax return for the calendar 
year 1917 the taxpayer deducted as a 
loss the sum of $12.870, that being the 
difference between the cost of the stock 
in 1903 and the sale price in 1917. The 
Commissioner disallowed this sum as a 
deductible loss, on the ground that none 
of it occurred after Mar. 1, 1913, and 
assessed an additional tax of $4,868.72 
on the $12,870, regarding that as net in- 
come. 

Actual Loss Shown 

The only question is whether the $12,- 
870 was a loss which the taxpayer could 
deduct from his gross income, the fair 
market value of the stock on Mar. 1, 
1918, being less than its cost in 1903. 
There was an actual loss. Was there a 
deductible one that was sustained after 
Mar. 1, 1913, the date on which the in- 
come tax law became effective? 

The revenue act of 1916 provides: 

Sec..2 (c) For the purpose of escertain- 
ing the gain derived from the sale or other 
disposition of~property, real, personal, or 
mixed, acquired before Mar. 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such’ property as 


of Mar. 1, 1913, shall be the basis for de- | 


termining the amount of such gain derived. 

Sec. 5 (a) Fourth. * * * Provided, 
That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
loss sustained from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of property, real, personal, or mixed, ac- 
quired before Mar. 1, 1913, the fair market 
price or value of such property as of Mar. 1, 
1913, shall be the basis for determining the 
amount of such loss sustained. .39 Stat. 756. 

The Supreme Court, in construing 
these provisions of law, has held that no 
gain can be taxed and no loss deducted 
in computing the taxpayer’s income un- 
less there is an actual gain or an actual 
loss. Goodrich v, Edwards, 255 U. S. 
527; Walsh v. Brewster, 255 U. S. 536; 
Lucas v. Alexander, 279 U. S. 573 (cases 
relating to gains under sec. 2 above 
quoted); and United States v. Flannery, 
268 U. S. 98; McCaughn v. Ludington, 
268 U. S. 106; and Heiner v. Tindle, 276 
U. S._582 (cases relating to losses under 
sec. 5 (a)); that, as to property ac- 
quired prior to Mar. 1, 1913, and disposed 
of subsequent to that date, section 2 (c) 
imposes a tax upon actual gain, but only 
to the extent that it accrued during the 
period that elapsed between Mar. 1, 1913, 
and the time of the sale (cases above 
cited as to gain); and that as to prop- 


erty acquired before Mar. 1, 1913, and | 


disposed of subsequent to that date, Sec- 
tion 5 (a) 4, allows a deduction for an 
actual loss, but only to the extent it was 
incurred during the period that elapsed 
between Mar. 1, 1913, and the time of the 
sale or disposition of the property. 
Cases cited above as to losses. 


Method of Deduction 


It has also held that where the trans- 
action shows an actual gain and the Mar. 
1, 1913, value is less than the cost, the 
taxable gain is ascertained by subtract- 
ing the cost from the selling price (this 
was the holding as to the second trans- 
action in Walsh v. Brewster, supra); and 
that where there is an actual gain, and 
the Mar. 1, 1913, value is greater than the 
cost, the taxable gain is ascertained by 
subtracting the Mar. 1, 1913, value from 
This was the holding 
as to the first transaction in Goodrich 
v. Edwards, supra; and in the single 
transaction involved in Lucas v. Alex- 
andra, supra. 

Now as to losses: In United States v. 
““sgry, supra, the taxpayer undertook 

educt as a loss the difference be- 

? the sale price and the Mar. 1, 1913, 
This was disallowed for the rea- 

wn that the sale price showed a gain 
over the cost, and the court held that, as 
there was no actual loss, there was no 
deductible one. But in cases where the 
transaction involved disclosed an actual 
loss and that the Mar. 1, 1913, value 
was greater than the cost, it has been 
held that the deductible loss is ascer- 


, tained by subtracting the sale price from 


the cost. 

This was the conclusion as to the 
transaction involved in McCaughn y, 
Ludington, supra, where there was an 


actual loss and the Mar, 1, 1913, value | tional tax. 


Was gréater than the cost. And the same 


‘proposition was affirmed in the case of 


Details of the Administration’s tax re- 
duction proposal were laid before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Dec. 4, by the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, who informed 
the Committee it was designed to afford 
the greatest relief to the greatest num- 
ber of taxpayers. _ 

The program contemplates reductions 
of 1 per cent in the normal income tax 
of individuals, and 1 per cent in the 
income tax on corporations, payable next 
year on incomes of 1929. This will mace 
the corporate tax rate 11 per cent. 

The total cut proposed is $160,000,000, 
and since the Treasury now calculates 
that its surplus for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, will be approximately 
$226,000,000, the Department will have 
a little more than $60,000,000 available 
after the reduction. Plans for succeed- 
ing years, however, will have to await 
a more accurate computation than can 
be given at this time, the Undersecre- 
tary said. 

His statement to the Committee fol- 
lows in full text: ; 

The revenue bill introduced by Chair- 
man Hawley, and now before this Com- 
mittee for consideration, has the ap-- 
proval of the Treasury Department. — 

Its terms are so simple as to require 
no explanation. It provides that the nor- 
mal tax on the taxable incomes of indi- 
viduals, for the calendar year 1929, shall 
be reduced from 1% per cent to one-half 
of 1 per cent on the first $4,000 of tax- 
able income; from 3 per .cent to 2 per 
cent on the second $4,000 of taxable in- 
come; and from 5 per cent to 4 per cent 
on the balance of taxable income; and 
that the tax on the taxable incomes of 
corporations, for the calendar year 1929, 
shall be reduced from 12 per cent to 11 
per cent. 


Limits New Rates 
To Year in Question 


The outstanding features of this mea- 
sure are, first, it limits the new rates to 
the calendar year in question, which is 
a novelty in the history of income tax 
legislation in this country; and, second, 
it gives some measure of relief to the 
maximum number of income taxpayers, 
with relatively larger benefits to those 
with the smaller incomes. 

The reasons for the limited revision 
are not far to seek: The estimated sur- 
plus for the fiscal year 1930 is approxi- 
mately $226,000,000, and the estimated 
surplus for the fiscal year 1931 approx- 
imately $123,000,000. These figures, to 
be sure, do not indicate a very large 
margin of safety in budgets of over $4,- 
000,000,000, but the tax reduction of 
$150,000,000, which will result from the 
enactment of this bill, is divided approx- 
imately equally between the two fiscal 
years. 6 

Looked at from this standpoint, the 
margin of safety is reasonably adequate. 
The Treasury Department feels, there- 
fore, that the taxpayers should receive 
the benefit of these prospective surpluses 
in the form of tax reduction. This is 
all the more desirable, since both budgets 
make ample provision for retirement of 
our national debt in accordance with our 
| well-established policy. The estimated 
expenditures for 1930 and 1931 include, 
.espectively, $630,000,000 and $635,000,- 
000 for debt retirement chargeable 
against ordinary receipts. 

A surplus may be recurring or tem- 
porary. In the one case, either through 
expanding revenue or reduced expenii- 
tures, assured receipts may have. reached 
the point where they so exceed normal 
expenditures as to create recurring sur- 
pluses. Such a situation justifies a more 
or Jess permanent revision of our tax 
laws with a view to modifying tax rates 
downward. 

In the second case, the surplus may’ be 
of temporary character, arising from an 
unusual increase in receipts or decrease 
in expenditures, or from conditions not 
extraordinary which may not have ex- 
isted for a sufficient period of time to 
permit a definite conclusion as to their 
permanency. Such surpluses obviously 
call for different treatment. 


Impossible to Assure 
Permanency of Schedules 


This is particularly true of a revenue 
system which places its chief reliance on 
one form of taxation, as we now do on 
the income tax, which is subject to 
sweeping variations, depending on a va- 
riety of circumstances, but principally on 
the upward and downward fluctuations of 
business. Under these circumstances, 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions in Tax Appeals 





The Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces. his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers, 
and citations of which follow: 

Schoenheit et al., William, 
16626, 14-33. 

Von Ruck, Karl, estate of,” 16626, 14-33, 

*Estate tax decision, 


executors,* 





Heiner v. Tindle, 276 U. S. 582, 587, de- 
cided Apr. 9, 1928. 
Other Holdings 

It has also been held by the Suppreme 
Court, in the case of property acquired 
before Mar. 1, 1913, and sold after that 
date, at an actual loss, that, when the 
Mar. 1, 1913, value is less than the cost, 
the deductible loss is ascertained by sub- 
tracting the sale price from the Mar. 1, 
1913, value. Heiner v. Tindle, 276 U. S. 
582, 587. In that case the property in- 
volved was a dwelling house. It was 
urchased in 1892 at a cost of $172,000. 
n 1901 the taxpayer ceased to use it as 
a residence, and on Oct. 1, 1901, devoted 
it exclusively to the production of tax- 
able income in the form of ‘rentals, a 
transaction for profit. He continued to 
lease it until 1920, when it was sold for 
$73,000. 3 

The fair market value of the property 
on Mar. 1, 1913, was $120,000, Its value 
on Oct, 1, 1901, when it was exclusively 
devoted to the production of income, was 
not found. In his tax return for 1920, 
the taxpayer deducted as a loss $47,000, 
the difference between the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value ($120,000) and the sale price ($73,- 
000). The Commissioner disallowed the 
deduction and assessed an additional tax | 
upon the $47,000. The tax was paid | 
under protest, and suit was brought in | 
the district court to recover the addi- ' 
In that court the action of | 
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Income Taxes 


Plan Is Submitted to House Committee 





Program Contemplates Relatively Large Benefits © to 
Persons With Small Incomes, Mr. Mills Says 





while a surplus justifies some measure of 
tax relief, and while the taxpayer should 
receive the fullest possible benefits from 
the prosperous condition of the Treasury 
during the given fiscal year, it is impos- 
sible to assure the permanency of the re- 
duced rates. 


The estimated surpluses for the fiscai 
years 1920 and 1931 seem to fall into the 
second class, 


Moreover, the problem of estimating 
future revenue is attended by extraordi- 
nary difficulties at the present time, due 
to the existence of a number of factors, 
the effect of which it is almost impos- 
sible to foresee. The surplus of the fis- 
cal year ending Juné 30 last, and the cur- 
rent year’s probable surplus, was and 
will be due, to a very large extent, to 
the unusual increase in taxable incomes 
reported by individuals, although cor- 
porations enjoyed a very prosperous year 
in 1928, and all reports indicate that 
brn 1929 income will exceed that of 


The income tax returned by individuals | 


for the calendar year, 1927, was $830,- 
000,000, and for the calendar year, 1928, 
approximately $1,150,000,000. While 
wages, salaries, dividends, etc., showed a 
substantial increase, the outstanding 
item in the increased income re- 
turned was a gain of approximately 
$2,000,000,000 in profits from the sale of 
capital assets, both within and without 
the two-year period. It is the unusual 
increase in this one item, and the impos- 
sibility of determining, under existing 
circumstances, what income will be re- 
turned from this source for the calendar 
years 1929. and 1930, that make estimat- 
ing at this time so uncertain a proposi- 
tion. 


Effect of Stock Decline 
Must Be Determined 


We are faced not only with the usual 
problem of determining the business 
trend during the current calendar year, 
and of forecasting the business trend 
during the coming calendar year, but 
with the difficult problem of determining 
what effect the precipitous decline of 
security values, recently witnessed, will 
have on the profits from security trans- 
actions, which unquestionably yielded a 
very large income in 1928 and for the 
first eight months of the calendar year, 
1929. ‘ 

The pending measure solves the prob- 
lem of giving to the taxpayer the ben- 
efit of the surplus which seems reason 
ably certain in the fiscal year 1930, with- 
out running too great a risk of incurring 
a deficit during the fiscal year 1931. 





It is estimated that the reduced rates | 


will result in reducing income taxes to 
be collected during the calendar year 
1930 by $160,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 represents the re- 
duction in corporation taxes, and approx- 
imately $70,000,000 the reduction in in- 
dividual income taxes. 

Since all individual income-tax payers 
pay the normal, tax, with the exception 
of those whose entire taxable income is 
derived from dividends, and since millions 
of stockholders in our corporations in- 
directly contribute to the corporation 
tax, a reduction in the normal rate ap- 
plicable to individual incomes, and a re- 
duction of the corporate tax rate, are the 
means of giving relief to the maximum 
number of income-tax bearers In this 
connection, it should be noted that in the 
fiscal year 1929, out of a total ‘tax rev- 
enue of $3,540,000,000, including cus- 
toms duties, income-tax payers contrib- 
uted no less than $2,331,000,000. 

I have stated that the second out- 
standing feature of the proposed measure 
is the relatively larger benefits which 
it brings to the people with small, or 
relatively small, taxable incomes. This 
must, of course, be so under a system 
of graduated surtaxes when the relief is 
limited to a flat reduction of the normal 
rate. And since incomes in the lower 
brackets are, in the main, earned in- 
come derived from wages or salaries, it 
is a fair conclusion that the chief ben- 
eficiaries of this measure will be the 
wage earning and salaried taxpayers. 


Reductions Fall in 
Different Income Classes 


The following table illustrates the re- 
duction in taxes to be accorded the tax- 
payers falling in different income classes: 

In so far as corporations are con- 
cerned, as pointed out in the 1927 re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
they are, relatively speaking, overtaxed, 
and whichever theory be adopted as to 
the incidence of the corporation income 
tax, it can hardly be denied that the 
way to give the greatest Federal tax re- 
lief to the greatest number is through 
a reduction of the corporation rate. The 
number of individuals contributing di- 
rectly to the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Federal income tax 
has been strictly limited, and, of those 
contributing, the vast majority pay but 
an insignificant amount and at a very 
low rate. Of 2,434,000 individual returns 
showing taxable income, 2,059,000 re- 
turned but $32,861,000 of income tax, 
while 375,000 returned a tax of $1,109,- 
000,000. "The average rate of tax on the 
net incomes of the 2,059,000 individuals 
was 0.42 per cent, whereas these and 
other millions of individuals owning 
stock in corporations are virtually pay- 
ing taxes through the corporations at 
12 per cent on that portion of their in- 
come arising from the profits of the busi- 
ness enterprises in which they were 
shareholders, ° 


Corporations Paid 24.46 
Per Cent of Income as Taxes 


For the calendar year 1927, when the 

tax rate. was 13% per cent, all corpora- 
tions reporting net income reported a 
net income (including tax-exempt inter- 
est) before all taxes, of $10,934,031,563. 
They paid in taxes other than income tax 
$1,543,516,930, and reported income tax 
of $1,131,000,000, making a total of $2,- 
674,000,000. In other words, 24.46 per 
cent of their net income was taken by 
taxes. In the same year these corpora- 
tions paid about $5,786,000,000 in cash 
dividends, which was 52.92 per cent of 
their net income. For every dollar paid 
in dividends, 46 cents were paid in taxes. 
If all corporations be included—that is 
to say, corporations reporting a deficit as 
well as those reporting net income—the 
percentage of net income paid in taxes 
is 34,84 per cent, - 
_ Tam submitting herewith a table show- 
ing the receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1929, and estimated receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal years 
1930 and 1931, ' 












gested for 1929, upon a single person, 
is assumed that all income not in excess 
one-fourth of the income in excess of $ 
reached, is also earned. q : 
and the comparison does not include incom 
gains, or interest upon ee oan eee ons ver cast 

normal tax rates suggested are - ; ; 
cei B poe ous on the next $4,000, and 4 per cent on the remainder of the taxable net 


statements (unrevised), 
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| Index and Digest | 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Gain or Loss—Basis of Computation—Sales—Mar. 1, 1913, Value Less Than 


Cost Price— 
The sales price subtracted from Mar. 


1, 1913, value is the deductible loss, 


Mar. 1, 1913, value was less than the cost price; and thus when 
eal ee stock were purchased in 1903 for $26,910 and the fair market value 


on Mar, 1, 1913, was $7,020 and the stock 
was no deductible loss.—Nichols v. Smith. 
2607, Dec. 5, 1929. 


was sold in 1917 for $14,040, there 
(C. C. A. 1)—IV U. S. Daily, 


State .Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Montana—Special Assessments—Constitutional Law—Public Purpose— 
A cepuacloak tax for the purpose of creating a fund to insure the prompt 
payment of bonds and warrants that may be issued by special improvement 


Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2607, Dec. 5, 1929. 


istricts to be created in the future, is for a public purpose, and valid; such 
cae ome upon the general public, within the municipality, a conditional 
obligation to pay a small portion of the cost of the improvement, whereas 


it might have imposed the entire cost.—Stanley v. Jeffries. (Mont. Sup. 





Comparison of the total tax payable under the present law, and under the rates sug- 





1930. and 1931: 
RECEIPTS 
Ordinary 















1930 











and upon a married person without dependents. I 

of $10,000 is earned income, and in addition that 
10,000, until the limit of $30,000 earned income is 
The total net income is assumed to be all the income received, 
e in part consisting of dividends, or capital 
The comparison covers the total tax, normal 
on the first $4,000 


income. 
ae Normal Total Reduction 
total’ Normal tax, pro- Total tax, pro- in .tax 
net in- tax, pres- posed for tax, pres- posed for Per 
come ent law 1929 Surtax ent law 1929 Amount cent 
$4,000 $28.13 JOSS ciccivese $28.13 $9.38 $18.75 66.66 
5,000...... sou, OS BBAS = Sse cates Se 39.38 13.13 26.25 66.66 
6,000 Riki oa 56.25 S250 veseoe cise 56.25 22.50 33.75 60.00 
7,000......26. 78.75 BENDS, (os ccesa x 78.75 37.50 41.25 52.38 
8,000......... 101.25 BPSD | Ss cases 101.25 52.50 48.75 48.15 
9,000. ere 123.75 Ie. ocnasnmen 123.75 67.50 56.25 45.45 
10,000 Reais 153.75 Mee cuo¥eeaws 153.75 90.00 63.75 41.46 
15,000. see oe 388.12 277.50 $56.88 445.00 334.38 110.62. 24.86 
20,000..... ocvn 622.50 465.00 213.75 836.25 678.75 157.50 18.83 
25,000..... odes 856.87 652.50 500.63 1,357.50 1,153.13 204.37 15.06 
30,000 9 oe ele ee 1,091.25 840.00 865.00 1,956.25 1,705.00 251.25 12.84 
40,006. .....00. 1,560.00 1,215.00 1,768.75 3,328.75 2,983.75 345.00 10.36 
50,000... 220+ 2,028.75 1,590.00 2,925.00 4,953.75 4,515.00 438.75 8.86 
60,000....... ° 2,497.50 1,965.00 4,312.50 6,810.00 6,277.50 532.50 7.82 
70,000...... eco 2,966.25 2,340.00 5,932.50 8,898.75 8,272.50 626.25 7.04 
80,000....... +. 3,435.00 2,715.00 7,688.75 11,123.75 10,403.75 720.00 | 647 
90,000... ...6 +. 8,903.75 3,090.00 9,540.00 13,443.75 12,630.00 813.75 6.05 
100,000 weeee 4,403.75 3,490.00 11,440.00 15,843.75 14,930.00 913.75 5.77 
250,000... cccose 11,903.75" 9,490.00 41,440.00 53,343.75 50,930.00 2,413.75 4.52 
500,000.,....... 24,403.75 19,490.00 91,440.00 115,843.75 110,930.00 4,913.75 4.24 
1,000,000......... 49,403.75 39,490.00 191,440.00 240,843.75 230,930.00 9,913.75 4.12 
Married man, 
no dependents, 
total net income 
$4,000 : $5.63 = $5.63 $1.88 $3.75 66.61 
5,000.... 16.88 7 16.88 5.63 11.25 66.65 
6,000.... 28.13 9. 28.13 9.38 18.75 66.65 
7,000.... 39.38 3. 39.38 13.13 26.25 66.66 
8,000 56.25 A 56.25 22.50 33.75 60.00 
9,000... cece 78.75 5 78.75 37.50 41.25 562.38 
10,000... 101.25 E 101.25 52.50 48.75 48.15 
15,000......... 31188 216.25 $56.88 368.76 278.13 95.63 25.93 
20,000......... 547.50 405.00 213.75 761.25 618.75 - 142.50 13.72 
i000... .. 006 781.88 592.50 500.63 1,282.51 1,098.18 189.38 14.77 
SOON, «os sso cs 1,016.25 780.00 865.00 1,881.25 1,645.00 236.25 12.56 
40,000......5. 1,485.00 1,155.00 1,768.75 —-3,253,7% 2,923.75 330.00 10.14 
BRUGES <iscns 1,953.75 1,530.00 2,925.00 4,878,75 4,455.00 423.75 8.69 
60,000......64. 2,422.50 1,905.00 4,312.50 6,735.00 6,217.50 517.50 | 7.68 
79,000......+.. 2,891.25 2,280.00 5,932.50 8,823.75 8212.50 611.25 6.93 
80,000......++. 3,360.00 2,655.00 7,688.75 11,048.75 10,343.75 705.00 «6.38 
90,000...... ++. 3,828.75 3,630.00 9,540.00 13,368.75 12,570.00 798.75 ‘5.97 
100,000......... 4,328.75 3,430.00 11,440.00 15,768.75 14,870.00 898.75 5.70 
250,000......... 11,828.75 9,430.00 41,440.00 53,268.75 50,870.00 . 2,398.75 4.50 
500,000......... 24,328.75 19,480.00 91,440.00 115,768.75 , 110,870.00 4'898.75 4.23 
1,000,000......... 49,328.75 39,430.00 191,440.00 240,768.75 | 230/870.00 9,898.75 | 4.11 
Receipts and. expenditures for the fiscal year 1929, on the basis of daily Treasury 


and estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal years 














Total 


Total expenditures chargeab le 
against ordinary receipts 


$549,603.703,75 


$3,848,463,189.63 


Excess of ordinary receipts over total ex- 


penditures chargeable against ordinary 


ee RR $184,787,035,.42 


$630,365,600 


$4,023,681,900 


$225,581,534 


1929 1931 
CROON Goce ai v'c cams ee seveceeeseseess $602,262,786.17 *$602,000,000 *$602,000,000 
Internal revenue: 
J IR Sa ey nena $2,330,711,822.66 $2,480,000,000 $2,460,000;,000 
Miscellaneous internal revenue......... 607,307,548.98 635,000,000 640,000,000 
: $2,938,019,371.64 - $3,115,000,000 $3,100,000,000 
Miscellaneous receipts: 
Proceeds of Government-owned securities— 
Foreign obligations— $ 
MMAIBEL 5 n3 i cisGn vas nasdiceccmed $38,790,660.67 $97,614,913 $51,579,059 
SMBGARE 155; ho ops Laon ioebess ec rcs 160,340,908.23 141,935,095 184,564,540 
Railroad securities ...........6...05. 15,473,795.82 4,708,600 11,213,850 
All ether securities ©. 2.5.0.5 ..6.0.., 7,031,516.21 6,699,275 6,985,640 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriated for 
favmntasenty"... 5 os 0) a0 Skee eb es 53,641,113.08 46,750,000 39,570,000 
Proceeds sale of surplus property...... 9,398,732.44 7,139,800 4,604,300 
Panama Canal tolls, etc................ 28,046,704.23 y 28,218,660 28,060,600 
Other miscellaneous ........ Satewsae 180,244,686.56 199,197,091 197,150,277 
$492,968,067.24 $532,263 ,434 $523,727,666 
Total ordinary receipts.........+...- $4,038,250.225.05 $4,249,263,434 $4,225,727,666 
EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary (checks and warrants paid, etc.) 
General expenditures: . 
Legislative establishment ............. $17,546,655.67 $21,702,000 $28,879,500 
Executive proper .......... MbewiveGahs 487,250.03 476,100 410,700 
State Department dite sckinvinae 18,284,510.33 13,411,400 15,821,300 
Treasury Department .... wees 200,447,224.41 239,340,900 209,301,500 
War Department ......... 416,901,546.42 443,153,000 439,215,900 
Department of Justice ... 28,891,620.32 29,014,500 81,752,000 
Post Office Department . 443,090,870.27 beds aes Nene ee 
Navy Department = 364,561,543.99 384,900,000 385,000,000 
Interior Department ... 301,122,596.27 288,759,700 285,810,000 
Department of Agriculture 171,147,262.58 173,796,300 167,068,600 
Department of Commerce.. 39,987,346.45 58,478,600 51,184,000 
Department of Labor............ 11,311,190.36 11,269,300 11,997,400 
United States Veterans’ Bureau....... 417,280,404.40 434,451,500 445,325,000 
Other independent offices and com- 
MRAM TU Ne cai o Ware ee AS Ree he sk oe 40,308 ,719.63 51,856,400 45,581,300 
District of Columbia 40,116,586.38 43,811,200 45,415,000 
mal. 6d Fi. ae eee $2,106,485,327.51 $2,194,420,900 $2,162,752,200 
Add unclassified items ' BROMIE: 0: cd Soke Daosh ts . lanka Redes ote e% 
Total .........-+eeelecoveceseves++ $2,106,503,130.91 $2,194,420,900 $2,162,752,200 
Interest on public debt ....ceeeeeeeees+.  $678,330,399.50 656,000,000 619,000,000 
Refunds of receipts: 
Customs sheets wee weeeeeeeeeceeees 21,826 ,435.69 21,009,500 21,009,500 
Tiiteviinl LevemUd...Gcrecvecarcseprecses 190,727,887.12 151,541,000 141,511,000 
Postal deficiency ...........-+4+. eescccee 794,699 ,744,06 84,000,000 78,500,000 
Panama Canal oc. ..'.. tiecdesseee nfs éakne 9,045,647.29 10,111,000 11,845,000 
Operations in special accounts: 
WMalieeada | os cscnd os Gsbetns a0 etoeetoves §1,857,633.06 §7,925,800 1,790,000 
War Finance Corporation........... ee §611,414.95 §50,000 §50,000 
Shipping Bosra’ .... Go oic5 so: +22 s-sr00ce 15,889,059,12 30,447,700 59,417,000 
Agricultural marketing, loan fund..... » AR e tes Laks 75,000,000 200,000,000 
Alien property funds....:............. §1,345,327.26 §500,000 §500,000 
Adjusted service certificate fundf........ 111,772,809.62 111,775,000 111,775,000 
Civil Service retirement and disability 
Dag es eee eS ane a 19,955,190.64 20,500,000 20,850,000: 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance fund....... §2,160,111.83 45,110,000 37,830,000 
District of Columbia teachers’ retire- 
sedink: Saind skis BERD lies v's oc wands v's 503,158.37 585,000 585,000 
Foreign service retirement fund........ 282,444.12 292,000 290,000 
General railroad contingent fund...... 977,842.88 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Total ordinary expenditures....... $38,298,859,485.88 $3,393,316,300 $3,467,614,700 
Public debt retirements chargeable against 
ordinary receipts: 
Minti LURE cares rhe hs tase e ssh aed. $370,277,100.00 $389,191,500  $395,624,000 
Purchases from foreign repayments... 571,150.00 20,050,000 1,800,000 
Received from foreign governments un- 
der debt settlements ................ 175,642 ,350.00 214,700,000 231,500,000 
Received from estate taxes......... cane 20,000.00 54,100 Ls anon adie tts. 
Purchases from franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and Federal in- . 
termediate credit banks)............ 2,933,400.00 6,210,000 6,200,000 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc..........--+eeees- 159,703.75 160,000 200, 


$635,324,000 


$4,102,938,700 


$122,788,966 


*Includes $2,000,000 estimated by Department of Commerce for tonnage tax, receipts 


on aceount of which are covered into the Treasury as customs revenue. 


tIncluded in expenditures of the Post Office Department and also on account of 


postal deficiency for the fiscal year 1929 (month of Jurie, 1929) are $42,997,089.50 and 
$8,999,996, respectively, representing payment of so-called back railway mail pay to 
inland carriers under authority of joint resolution approved June 6, 1929. 


tIncludes $774,912.65 accrued discount on war-savings securities of matured series. 


§Excess of credits (deduct), 


X 
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State Taxation 
Municipal Tax Upheld to Insure Bonds 
‘To Be Issued by Improvement District 


Levy to Retire Securities Already Outstanding Is Declared 
To Be Illegal in, Montana 2 





State of Montana: Helena. ; 
A municipal tax may be imposed for! from the general- fund of the city or town 


the purpose of creating a fund to insure 
payment of bonds and warrants that may 
be issued by .a special improvement dis- 
trict to be created in the future, but not 
to pay bonds and warrants outstanding 


| against a district already in existence, 


bet Supreme Court of Montana has just 
eld. 

Whether or not the tax is for a public 
purpose, was the controlling factor, the 
court declared. In case the district has 
not yet been created, there is no doubt 
that the tax is for such a purpose, the 
court explained, because the entire cost 
of the improvements might have been 
borne by the city. 

On the other hand, if the district is 
already in existence and the bonds are 
outstanding, the only purpose of the law 
is to reimburse the holders of the securi- 
ties for any losses they may have in- 
curred, the court held. 





Howarp H. STANLEY 


v. 

W. S. JEFFRIES, County Treasurer. 

Supreme Court of Montana. 
No. 6595. 

Mappox and CuurcH for appellant; H. R. 
EICKMEYER, COOPER, STEPHENSON & 
HOOVER for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 29, 1929 

MATTHEWS, J.—The plaintiff, Howard 
H. Stanley, appeals from a judgment. of 
dismissal, after demurrer sustained to 
his complaint, in each of two actions com- 
menced by him. as a taxpayer of the City 
of Great Falls. 

In his first action, W. S. Jeffries, as 
county treasurer of Cascade County is 
made defendant, and therein plaintiff 
sought. to enjoin that officer from col- 
lecting a tax levied under city ordinance 
No. 626 of the City of Great Falls, en- 
acted pursuant to the provisions of chap- 
ter 24 of the session laws of 1929. 

The second action was brought against 
the City. of Great Falls, its clerk and 
treasurer, to enjoin the holding of an 
election in conformity with certain pro- 
visions of chapter 24, above. 


Basis of Actions 
Is Alleged Illegality 


The basis of each action is the alleged 
unconstitutionality of the statute men- 
tioned, and this question was duly pre- 
sented to the trial court by demurrer to 
the complaint in each action. 
sustaining of the demurrers, plaintiff re- 
fused to plead further and suffered judg- 
ment of dismissal to be entered. As the 
one question is presented in’ the two 
appeals, they were briefed and argued 
jointly and -vill be so disposed of here. 

Under our statutory provisions with 
relation to special improvements in cities 
and towns, and special assessment: made 
and levied to defray the cost and ex- 
penses of special improvements, consti- 
tutes a lien wpon all property included 
in’ an improvement district (sec. 5247, 
R. C. 1921), but, under the provisions of 
section 2215, Id., such a lien is extin- 
guished by the issuance of a tax deed on 
sale of the property for delinquent taxes 
(State ex rel. City of Great Falls v. Jef- 
fries, county treasurer, 83 Mont. 111, 270 
Pac. 638). 


As the cost of an improvement is 
ordinarily apportioned to the several lots 
according to area or front footage on the 
improvement (sec. 5238, R. C. 1921), it 
will be seen that, by reason of delin- 
quency of property owners in paying as- 
sessments, a certain percentage of the 
principal and interest on special improve- 
ment bonds never may be paid. In order 
to meet this situation, the legislature in 
1929 enacted chapter 24, Laws of 1929, 
which provides as follows: 


Section 1. The city or town council or 
commission of any city’ or town, which has 
heretofore created, or may hereafter create, 
any special improvement district or dis- 
tricts for any purpose, may in “its discre- 
tion, as to such district or districts hereto- 
fore created and shall, as to such district 
or districts hereafter created, in order to 
secure prompt payment of any special im- 
provement district bonds or warrants is- 
sued in payment of improvements made 
therein, and the interest thereon as it be- 
comes due, create, establish, and maintain 
by ordinance a fund to be known and desig- 
nated as “special improvement district re- 
volving fund.” 

Section 2. For the purpose of providing 
funds for such revolving fund the city or 
town council may in its discretion, from 
time to time, transfer to the revolving fund 
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such amount or amounts as may be deemed 
necessary, which amount or amounts s0_ ai 
transferred shall be deemed and consid- — 
ered, and shall be, loans from such general 
fund to the revolving fund; and shall, in ~ 
addition to such transfer, or transfers from 
the general fund, or in lieu thereof, levy 
and collect for such revolving fund stich a 
tax, hereby declared to be for a public ‘pur- 
pose, on all the taxable property in such 
city or’ town as shall be necessary to meet | 
the financial requirements of such fund, ~ 
such levy, together with such transfer, = 
to exceed in any.one year 5 per centum 
the principal amount of the then outstand- 
ing special improvement district bonds and 
warrants. P ; 
Section 3. Whenever any special improve- 
ment district bond or warrant, or any in- 
terest thereon shall be, at_the time of the 









































come due and payable, and there shall then 
be either no money or not sufficient money 
in the appropriate district fund with which ~ 
to pay the same, an amount sufficient to ~ 
make up the deficiency may, by order of the 
council, be loaned by the revolving fund to 
such district fund, and thereupon such bond 
or warrant * * * shall be paid from the 
money so loaned, * * * provided, however, 
that the above provision(s) * * * shall not 
apply to any district * * * heretofore cre- 
ated, unless: and until, at an election *-* * 
a majority of the legal voters who shall 
be freeholders of property situated in the 
city or town, shall authorize the city or 
town council to proceed thereunder, such 
election to be called and conducted in the 
manner and under such regulations as the 
council may provide. ' 


Remaining Money Becomes 
Part of Revolving Fund 


Section 4. Whenever any loan is made to’ 
any special improvement district fund from 
the revolving fund, the revolving fund shall 
have a lien ‘erefor on all unpaid assess- 
ments and installments of assessments on 
such district, whether delinquent or not, 
and on all moneys thereafter coming into 
such district- fund, to the amount of such 
loan,. together with interest * * *;. and 
whenever there shall be money in such dis- 
trict fund not required for payment of any 
bond or warrant * * * or interest * * * so 
much thereof as shall be necessary to pay 
such loan shall by order of the council “be 
transferred to the revolving fund; and 





















any special improvement district have been 
fully paid, all moneys remaining .in such 
district fund shall by order of the council 
be transferred to and become part of the 
revolving fund. A 

Section 5. Whenever there is in the re- 
volving fund an amount in excess of the- 
amount. which the council deems necessary 
for payment or redemption of maturing 
bonds or warrants or interest: thereon, the 
council may 

1. By vote of all of its members at a 
meeting called for that purpose, order such 
excess or any part-théreof transferred to 
the general fund of such city-er town, or 

2. Use such excess or any part thereof 
for the purchase of property at sales for 
delinquent taxes or assessments, or both, or 
which may have been struck off or sold to, 
the county * * * and against which property . 
there then be any unpaid assessment for 
special improvements on account ‘whereof 
there are outstanding special improvement” 
district bonds or warrants of the city or 
town. 2 

The couneil may sell any tax certificates 
issued 6n any such sale or sales. ‘After ac- 

“iring title *“ * * the city or town may 

» such property, or sell the same at 

.- tie or private sale * * *, or otherwise 
dispose thereof, * * *. All proceeds * * * 
shall belong to and be paid: into the re- 
volving fund, and be subject to transfer in 
whole or in part to the general fund * * *. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
in August, 1929, the city. ¢ouncil of 
Great Falls, by ordinance No. 626, levied 
and assessed upon all taxable property 
within the limits of that city a tax of 
1% mills on each dollar of the assessed 
valuation, in addition to the general levy 
for city purposes, which tax has been 
duly spread and, unless he is restrained. 
by the court, the treasurer will collect 
the amount of such tax fromthe prop- 
erty holders and the council. will, there- 
after, transfer such amount to the spe- 
cial improvement district revolving fund. 
In Stanley v. Jeffries, county treasurer, 
the plaintiff, as a property owner within 
the city of: Great Falls, seeks to enjoin 
such collection. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 6. * ’ 
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>» Committee 
Approves Plan to 
Cut Income 





 tion’s Proposed $160,- 
000,000 Reduction Or- 
dered Reported Favorably 





* ; [Continued from Page 1.1] 

that the resolution has been printed and 
' discussed in the newspapers throughout 
the country. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., in a reply 
to a question by Mr. Ramseyer, indicated 
the possibility of resorting to a special 
rule to consider the resolution if nec- 
essary. . 

There were only two witnesses at the 
Committee’s hearing on the resolution. 
They were Undersecretary Mills, pre- 
senting the program from the Treasury 
point af view, and Benjamin C. Marsh, 
of Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary of the Peoples’ Lobby, who, while 
agreeing to the appropriateness of the 
proposed reduction in the corporation 
tax, said there also should be tax re- 
duction relief for millions:of American 
workers whose incomes run less than 
$2,000 

Mr. 
underlying reason for the proposal to 
handle the tax reduction on a one-year 
basis was the narrow limits between the 
amount of receipts and the amount of 
expenditures faced by the Treasury in 


this and in the next succeeding years. | 
The estimated surpluses of $226,000,000 | 


for the current year and $122,000,000 for 


the year beginning July 1, 1930, are| 
satisfactory, but do not provide much 


of a margin of safety ina $4,000,000,000 
annual operation, he stated. 


Examples Are Cited 


Interpolating a remark in connection | 


with-the comparative table in his state- 
ment, Mr. Mills said that taking the case 
of a married man, with a number of de- 


pendents, whose net income is $4,000 a| 


year, there would be a reduction for such 


an individual of 66.66 per cent while| 


that for the individual with a net in- 


come of $1,000,000 would be 4.12 per) 
For individuals with net incomes | 
between $4,000 and $10,000, he said the | 


cent. 


reduction approximated 50 per cent or 
more, averaging up. 

When the Undersecretary completed 
his statement, Representative -Garner 
(Dem.) of Uvalde, Tex., ranking minor- 
ity member, and minority leader of the 
House, asked the witness about accuracy 
of Treasury estimates. Mr. Garner re- 
ferred to a statement attributed to Mr. 


Mills a year ago that “we could make | 


a comparatively accurate estimate” of 
the receipts and other figures. 

“In the first piace.” Mr. Mills said, 
“T was rather optimistic.” 

Mr. Garner asked if the witness would 
be surprised if the surplus should amount 
to certain higher figures than those cited 
in the Treasury statement. Mr. Mills 
said he would be surprised. 

Mr, Garner asked Mr. Mills if he had 
any knowledge of word being sent out 
to the executive departments to expend 
as rapidly as possible the appropriatiofis 
made by Congress. Mr. Mills replied 
that the only suggestion of that kind 
that he knew of was that the President 
asked the Treasury what expenditures 
could be made from the appropriations 
during the year. He said he did not know 
the result of that information furnished 
in response to the President’s inquiry. 


President Makes Inquiry 
Mr. Garner asked if the purpose is 


to speed up appropriations this fiscal | 
Mr. Mills 


year as quickly as possible. 
replied that all he could say was that 
the President requested the Treasury 
to furnish certain figures to him. Re- 


plying to a question by Mr. Garner, 
not think that 
the amount of appropriations outstand- 
ing at the end of a fiscal year is par- 
He said that each 
fiscal year is an entity in the viewpoint 


Mr. Mills said he did 


ticularly significant. 


of the Treasury. 


“This administration is urging the De- 
partments of the Government to spend 
every nickel that Congress has appro- 
priated for them, then?” continued Mr. 


Garner. 
Policy Is Not Changed 


“IT know of no change of policy along 
“So far 
as economical expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment are concerned the policy is the 
same as under the previous administra- 


that line,”’ Mr. Mills answered. 


tion.” 


Mr. Garner, asking a series of ques-| Vare had spent on himself, and the Sen- | 
tions, said he had read a statement in 
the newspapers that five of the largest 
taxpayers in the United States did not 
Mr. Mills re- | 


pay a normal income tax. 


Taxattoyi © Fags Ot. RRR. 


Taxes | Mr. 


ill Embodying Administra- | 


Mills told the Committee that the | 
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Serato 


Committee Repo 


Wilson Did Not 


was: Ayes (7) Watson, Waterman, 
Moses, Glenn, Hastings, Shortridge and 
Steiwer. Nays (4) George, Caraway, 
Bratton and Connally. Absent (2) 
Greene and Smith. Senator King (Dem.), 
of Utah withheld his vote. 


In discussing the Vare case on the 
floor of the Senate, Senator Norris as- 
serted that in the election campaign as- 
sessments were levied “on all kinds of 
employes,” and read a letter in which a 
voter stated he “had to give a portion of 
his salary.” The Senator pointed out 
that Thomas F. Watson, treasurer of the 
Vare campaign committee, had testified 
before the Senate committee that the 
unpaid bills of the campaign would 
amount to less than $1,000. Yet five 
days later Mr. Watson filed a sworn 
statement at Harrisburg, Pa., showing 
the unpaid bills to be $94,532, Senator 
Norris said. 


Check for $20,000 
Is Given Mr. Vare 


He asserted that a check for $20,000 
had been given Mr. Vare following in- 
structions received by cable from one 





‘reome Taxes ~ 


rt Finds Mr. Vare 
Was Legally Elected to Senate Seat 


Shortridge Says Investigating Body Found That Mr. 


Sustain Charges 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, as to 
whether he had advanced money for 
counting of votes,.Mr. Vare said that 
only 10 days had remained for the count- 
ing and that he had advancéd the funds 
in order to get the count made. He was 
reimbursed for these advances, he ex- 
plained. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, opposed 
the resolution, the doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of the individual, he 
stated. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, member of the subcommittee sitting 
in the contest, said testimony had 
brought out that the “watchers” at the 
polls had performed no service but to 
vote and had received $5 or more each. 

Senator Reed objected to any indica- 
tion that Mr. Vare had bought votes. 

Senator Cole Blease (Dem.), South 
Carolina, took the floor at 3:15, .»-He-ex- 
pressed a fear for the position of the 
Senators from the Southern States on 
the question, declaring that he could 
not see what the Demogtrati¢ party ‘had 
to gain by pushing the‘ question alqng. 
“No Southern State,” he declared, 





of his supporters who at the time was 
in Paris, and that Mr. Vare had turned 
lthe check over to Mr. Waston. He 
pointed out in this connection fhat Mr. 
| Vare had testified that he himself had 
received no contributions ta the cam- 
| paign. 

| “The Committee ought to be instructed 
to go ahead and make further investi- 
| gation,” declared the Nebraska Senator. 


Senator Norris called attention to the 
employment of “watchers” in the cam- 
| paign and described such employment as 
“just another way of buying votes.” 

Upon Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, stating that under the law of 
| Pennsylvania such watchers may be ap- 
pointed, Senator Norris said that the law 
had not been carried out in good faith, 
that, it had been nullified. In the City of 
Pittsburgh the sum of $28,285 had been 
paid for watchers by “the Vare ma- 
chine alone, he said. In speaking of the 
payments to watchers by the committee 
in Philadelphia “for practical purposes 
we can say that it paid $100,000 for bribe 
money,” he said. 


‘Debauchery’ Charged in 
| Philadelphia Elections 





| tice that has been going on in Pennsyl- 
vania for almost a generation, the con- 


| science of the people becomes hardened,” | 


Senator Norris continued. “It is com- 
|mon knowledge —this bribery, this de- | 
|bauchery, this crookedness in Philadel- 
phia.” Testimony was given before the 
investigating committee, he said, to the 
effect that the political organization 
| “looks after members who get into crim- 
| inal difficulties.” 

| The Senator introduced a list show- 
jing 48 voting districts in the eity of 


| Philadelphia where election officers were 


| officers were not certified by oath, 11 
| districts where oaths were administered 
| by persons not authorized to do so, and 
| 163 districts where names were forged 
|on registration lists. 


| Senator Reed 


|Opposes Resolution 

When the presence of a quorum was 
ascertained, the Chair, Senator Fess 
| (Rep.), of Ohio, presiding, said: 

“The Senator-elect from Pennsylvania 
| is recognized.” 


|concluded, Senator Reed took the floor 
| speaking against the resolution. He was 
|followed by Senator Fess, (Rep.), of 
| Ohio, the majority whip. 

| Taking up the debate after Mr. Vare 
had concluded, Senator Reed argued that 
the Norris resolution in charging ex- 
penditures of $785,000 in “Mr. Vare’s 
| primary campaign, did not state that 
}this sum included the entire ticket on 
| the’Vare slate. 


| Advertising Expenditures 
In Campaign Were Heavy 


| Declaring that he “abhorred” the use 
| of large sums of money in political cam- 
| paigns, Mr. Reed recalled that not one 
newspaper in the State had supported 
Mr. Vare’s candidacy and that conse- 
| quently much had*to be spent on adver- 
| tising and the printing of pamphlets in 
| various elections. 
| Senator Wheeler asked how much Mr. 


ator-elect prompted Senator Reed with 
the answer: “Seventy-one thousand dol- 
\lars, and all for letter writing.” 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 





plied that he did not believe such state-| asked if it is true, as rumored, that if 


ments are true. 


|Mr. Vare is rejected Governor Fisher 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car-| will appoint Joseph R. Grundy. 


roliton, Il., said 


he understood this 


“TI haven’t discussed that or speculated 


; sume the rest of the time up to 5:30 


“When you continue this kind of prac- | 


|not registered, 92 districts where such | 


Government has embarked on a program| What might happen if the Senate faiis 
of large expenditures for public buildings, | to support the Constitution,” replied Mr. 
including those in the National Capital, | Reed. 

and asked if those expenditures were| “The common sense of constitutional 
taken into consideration in the estimates | construction forces us to say that if a 
of the Treasury. Mr. Mills replied that | State sends here a man who meets the 
the Treasury’s estimates now submitted | qualifications specified in the Constitu- 
to Congress are based entirely on the| tion, it is the bounden duty of the Sen- 
appropriations that have been made by| ate to admit him to a seat,” declared 
Congress and on proposed expenditures | Selator Reed. 


sed favorably by | 
oe the teat, avorably by the Bureau) go nator Reed Denies 
Primary Was Corrupt 


Mr. Rainey referred particularly to an| 
appropriati thorizati - 
Bpropriation authorisation of $115,000, Senator Reed denied that evidence 


“stands in a position that it will not 
tell the truth if the truth is demanded.” 

Senator Glass (Dem.), Virginia, took 
the floor, challenging Senator Fess’ 
statement that he “‘respected the integ- 
rity of the Southern States.” “It is 
becoming a bit irritating,” he said, “to 
listen to the inuendoes on the Senate 
floor in regard to the rights of Southern 
Senators to their seats.” He declared 
that the Constitution and election rules 


of the’State of Virginia ‘had: been héld | 


by the Federal courts to be in strict ac- 
cord with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Senator Fess replied to-Senator Glass, 
declaring that the Senator from Virginia 
had; misinterpreted - his. statement, and 
that his motive was solely to protect the 
sovereign power of each State in elec- 
toral questions. ; 

Senator Reed asked that the Senate 
take a recess until 10:30 a. m., Dec. .5, 
to enable the report of the Privileges 
and Elections Committee to be printed 
and supplied every Senator. 

He refused to permit a vote on’ the 
Norris Resolution saying that if his re- 
quest was not granted he would con- 





|p. m., the time agreed upon for- ad- 
| journment. | 


|Mr. Vare Says Credentials © 
Were Legally Filed 


President’s message on the budget be 
out taking him off the floor. This re- 
quest was granted. 

Serator-elect Vare, who has been de- 
nied the oath. of office since the filing of 
his election credentials on Mar. 3, 1927, 
then took the floor in his. own behalf, 
reading an address, which follows in fui 
text: 

Mr. President’ and Members’ -of the 
United States Senate: I come before you 
with the honest conviction that over three 
years ago I was regularly, legally, and 
honestly nominated and elected by the 
people of Pennsylvania as their repre- 
sentative in the United States Senate. 

; ‘On Mar. 
|election from a sovereign State were 
| presented and filed.. From that time un- 
{til December, 1927, as a Senator-elect 

I was accorded all of the privileges of 
|that office, but since that time, I re- 
| spectfully submit, with disregard to the 





Mr. Vare then spoke and when he had | constitutional rights of my State, I have | 


been denied my place on this floor. 

I appear today to ask for a fair and 
impartial consideration of my cause in 
this Senate. In all my life’s activities 
I have always endeavored to do my full 
duty to my country and my fellow men. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts, I am 
charged, and that unjustly, with a most 
serious offense against the laws of the 
land and the sanctity of membership in 
this body. It has grieved me deeply and, 
I helieve, aggravated. my bodily affliction, 
My sickness in the Svring of 1928 was 
but a forerunner of the illness, which 
attacked me in August of that year. As 
a matter of fact, my physician pleaded 
with me not to go to the national con+ 
vention at Kansas City. The charges 
made against mé so preyed upon my 
mind and body that in that terrible 
month. of August, 1928, I trembled upon 
the very edge of eternity, and I feel that 
through the prayers of my family and 
my many friends I have been able to 
acquire sufficient strength to come before 
you today, 

For 15 years I sat as a member of the 
lower House of Congress. There was 
never a reflection on my character or 
the service I rendered to my country and 
constituents. During all of my political 
career I have never been accused of any 
crime. I have tried to lead an upright 
life, both socially and politically. I have 
never asked any man or woman to do an 
illegal act in any election. I have never 
participated in any political juggling. I 
never stole an election, nor have I ever 
ask any one to make a false return or 
to change any election records to decide 
a close contest in my favor. In fact, I 
would never countenance any such action 
and I have always used all of my influ- 
ence against such practices. 

Unfortunately, few of you men had an 
opportunity to read the charges made 
against me and study the reports made 





Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes-| expenditures of the ticket on which I 
see, asked unanimous consent that’ the|,was the candidate were about one-third 


read in the time of Senator Reed, with-'| 


pag 
{ State? 


3, 1927, my credentials of } 
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port for which he alone is responsible, 
and which your committee accepted in 
good faith, is not an impartial statement 
of facts with which this body usually 


deals, but it is a fabrication of the 
wildest ‘theories, inference and imagina- 
tion, unaccompanied by any proof and 
under no circumstances can be substan- 
tiated. In fact, I am informed by my 
attorneys who have studied a condensed 
report of the tabulator of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, furnished to both Mr. 
Wilson and myseli, that the charges are 
proven to be absolutely false. 

Qne of the charges was, that there 
were 2,018 persons voted in Philadelphia 
who were not registered. The facts are 
that all but 33 of these 2,018 persons 
were; duly and legally. registered... Why 
they even charge that in 40 per cent of 
the election districts the election boards 
were comprised of only enrolled Repub- 
licans, and yet that is entirely legal as 
the law does not require — repre- 
sentation on election boards. In fact, 
there are many districts in Philadelphia 
where the entire enrollment is Repub- 
lican, just as, I suppose, there are dis- 
tricts in other counties in Pennsylvania 
and in other States where the electorate 
are entirely of the Democratic faith, In 
many districts in the South thousands of 
Democratic votes are cast and not one 
Republican voté. Why? There are no 
Republicans there! How could they, vote 
in those districts. These are just some 
typical examplés of the unfairness ‘of 
these conclusions which my political 
enemies have tried to have you believe 
were facts. 

Is my election or my right to a seat 
in this Senate to be judged and decided 
upon such a report? Are you with whom 
I have been associated all these’ years 
in Congress to pass judgment on me 
without giving me my “day in court.” 
I prefer to believe not one of you want 
to do an unfair thing—surely party 
prejudice and self-interest will not allow 
you to condemn anyone on false testi- 
mony. rv? 

I challenge any man on the floor of 
this Senate to point to a single bit of 
evidence of any fraud or conspiracy 
practiced by myself or any of my friends 
in my behalf in the three-cornered pri- 
mary when I won the Republican nom- 
ination over former Senator Pepper and 
the then governor, Gifford Pinchot. Not 
one voice was raised against that primary 
in Pennsylvania until the question of ex- 
penditures was brought in as an issue. 


Diversity of Population 
In Pennsylvania Cited 


It is true the primary campaign cost a 
considerable sum of money. The ticket 
which I had the honor to head also had 
candidates for governor, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, secretary of internal affairs, Con- 
‘gressmen, members of the State legisla- 
ture and the State committee. There 
was a bitter struggle for governorship 
and control of the State committee. The 


| of those of my principal opponent., Am I 
to: be icdndemned because without a news- 





third of what our principal . opponents 
spent in bringing the issues of the cam- 
ign to. the 4,000,000 voters, ,in, the 
In_ Pennsylvania we don’t have 
one dominant industry and one easy, way 
to reach all people. In the Middlé West 
;almost every one speaks English— 
|readgs English. They are all - inter- 
lested in agriculture. One folder—in 
plain English—would reach their chief 
Hnterest. 
But in Pennsylvania we had to reach 
“steel workers around Pittsburgh; miners 
around Scranton; farmers around Lan- 
caster; workers, miners and farmers. in 
all other sections of the State. Some read 
English; some must have discussions in 
Lithuanian and in Polish—each in the 
language he knows. This multiplies ex- 
pense. 


| There are Senators sitting on this 


penditures for the Vare-Beidleman ticket 
in the Pensylvania primary in 1926. In 


of to all the candidates banded with me 
were $1.30 per vote, $81.75 per thousand 
population and $91.68 per voting district. 
Those of the Pepper-Fisher State ticket 
were $3.50 per vote, $187.74 per thou- 
sand population and $210.59 per voting 
district. There were 1,451,557 votes cast 
in that primary and the expenditures of 
| my ticket represented 54 cents per vote. 
In the zecent November election we 
find from a report submitted to this body 
| by one of its special committees, expendi- 


the figures I have just given you. 
Nevada we find the costs were $4.46 per 
vote, $815.33 per thousand population 
and $263.78 per voting district. In Mon- 
tana we find the cost per vote $2.59, the 
expenditure. per thousand population 
$371.01, and the cost per voting district 
$136.70. Even in New York State the 
| expenditures were greater per capita, per 
voting district, and I have no doubt per 
| vote, than those in Pennsylvania. All 
| this is said without criticism as I have 
no doubt all expenditures were proper. 

In Pennsylvania in 1926 I had no 
party organization outside of two coun- 
ties. Organizations had to be built up 
from the bottom and financed. It was 
not a clean-cut contest between two 
major parties such as the election of 
November, 1928, on which I have quoted 
expenditures. 

In fact, the Republican expenditures 
in 24 States and the Democratic in 19 
States were greater per capita than 
those now charged against me as exces- 





paper, with the State organization and | " ‘1. 
county organization against me and my|concetned with only ‘a very few millions. 
| friends, we were compelled to spend one- |. 
| 


First Radio Report 


‘Avrnortzen Statements Onty Art PresenTeD Herein, Bernc 


Pusnisnep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


: Foreign..D 


From Treasury 


Shows Financial Position Is Sound 





Mr. Mellon Says Persons Listed in Lower Brackets Will 
Benefit Most by Tax Reduction 





The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, in an address over the Halsey, 
Stuart & Company coast-to-coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Dec. 4 made what he described as 
the .first radio report to the country on 
affairs of the Department of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Mellon reviewed Treasury op- 
erations for the past fiscal year in a con- 
densed form and declared that the Gov- 
ernment is in a position, because of its 
sound condition, to help the people tackle 
and solve their many problems. 

(The full text of those sections of the 
Secretary’s annual report dealing with 
Government financing, credit, taxation, 
banking and business conditions will be 
found on page 16.) 


The full text of the Secretary’s radio 
address follows: 


Each year at the beginning of a new 
session of Congress, members of the 
President’s Cabinet are required to make 
a report of the work of their depart- 
ments during the preceding year. To- 


‘night, for. the first time, the radio has 


| 


made it possible for the Treasury to give 
a condensed version of its report. direct 
to the country. 

Before entering upon the report itself 
I would like to say a word of the cir- 
cumstances under which it has been made 
each year. When the Treasury was es- 
tablished by the act of the First Con- 
gress, meeting in New York in 1789, it 
was provided that, among other specified 
duties, the Secretary. of the Treasury 
should make reports to Congress on mat- 
ters pertaining to his Department. Such 
reports were made at irregular inter- 
vals, but no annual report was made un- 
til it was provided in the act of May 
10, 1800, that a report should be made 
to Congress at the commencement of 
every session, “containing estimates of 
the public revenue and -public expendi- 
tures and plans for improving or in- 
creasing the revenues.” 


First Annual Report 
Made in 1801 


In accordance with this act, we ‘find 
Secretary Gallatin in December, 1801, 
submitting the first annual report. In 
it he estimates that for the ensuing 
year the revenues will amount to $10,- 
500,000, of which $3,500,000 will be re- 
quired for ordinary expenditures of the 
Government and that the remainder can 
be applied in payment of interest and 
principal of the public debt. 

Today these amounts 
small as. compared with the amounts 
now required to operate the Government. 
As the country has grown in size and 
wealth, the volume of the public busi- 
ness has increased, so that the Treasury 
report ‘for 1929 is obliged to deal with 
billions where the report of 1801 was 


But in its essentials, the last report is 
much like :the first.’ : Both have to do 
chiefly with such matters as receipts and 
expenditures, debts and taxes; ,and, in so 
far as the Treasury itself is concerned, it 
still conforms, both in its organization 
and in its method of operation, to its 
early traditions and in most important 
respects can show ‘a continuity in policy 





tures in your States. Not a cent raised 
or expended by county, city or local com- 
mittees is included in the report to your 
own committee-from which these figures 
are obtained. For my campaign, every 
expendlityy made-by any kind of a com- 
mittee, be it ever so small, is accounted 
for and charged against it. 

There is not a single printed report 
of the hearings, the arguments, or the 
findings of the committee which heard 
the proceedings in the contest. Not one 


floor today whose election last November | of you outside of. that committee has 
cost more per vote, more per capita and | had an coat. 
|more per voting district than~ thé ex-| actual results of t 


to read or know the 
at long investigation. 
Under the resolution which you are now 
considering you are asked to attempt 


the Pennsylvania campaign the expendi- | not only to deny me a seat which has not 
tures now charged to me alone instead| been determined to be mine, but you 


automatically remove me from any inter- 
est in that contest, 

Is it American principle,,is is just or 
fair that a defendant in any case should 
be denied his right to make a defense 
or have his case heard? Surely there 
is no rule of human conduct anywhere 
in the civilized world that will justify 
such a precedent. 

This matter vitally concerns the rights 
of the people of a sovereign State who 
by’ a majority of nearly 200,000 votes 


tures in many States which far exceed| elected me as its representative in the 
In| Senate. The trust that. they have re- 


posed in me I cannot betray even in view 
of the lasting injury it may mean to 
my health in the years to come. The de- 
nial of my right here means more than 
an obscure right of one to a seat in this 
Senate; it also vitally concerns the right 
of the entire people of the United States 
to have their Constitution maintained 
and enforced in its integrity. The 
framers of the Constitution believed that 
each State’s right to be represented in 
the Senate on terms of equality by citi- 
zens of their own choice would remain 
inviolate, and it was never questioned 
until now that when: a Senator-elect 
presents, as I have done, the authenti- 
cated credentials of his State, he should 
be denied the oath of office if he pos- 
sesses the qualifications prescribed in the 
Constitution, 


Mr. Vare Cites His 
Qualifications for Office 


In order that there may be no question 


appear very} 


from the time when it was first estab- 
lished. . | 

This is particularly true as regards 
its fundamental policy of keeping re- 
ceipts always within expenditures, and 
applying the surplus either to tax re- 
duction or in payment of the public debt. 
The last fiscal year has been no exception 
to this rule, 

For that year, which ended June 30, 
1929, total ordinary receipts were $4,033,- 
000,000 and expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts were $3,848,- 
000,000, giving a surplus for the year of 
$185,000,000. This surplus has been ap- 
plied to retirement of the public debt. 

During the year the gross debt was 
reduced from $17,604,000,000 to $16,931,- 
000,000, or a total reduction of $673,- 
000,000. This latter amount was brought 
about by the application of the sinking 
fund expenditures and other receipts ear- 
marked for debt retirement and by the 
surplus which I have just referred to. 


I might add that the war debt, which 
reached a peak of $26,594,000,000 on 
Aug. 31, 1919, has been reduced in the 
10 years ending Aug. 31, 1929, to $16,- 
805,000,000, or an average of nearly 
$1,000,000,000 a year for the 10-year 
period. The amount of interest saved, 
due both to reduction of the principal 
of the debt and lowering of the average 
interest rate over this period, is about 
$2,000,000,000. 


Surplus of Federal 
Funds May Be Temporary 


Coming now to the question of taxes: 
the Treasury estimates that for the next 
fiscal year, that is, for the 12 months 
ending June 30 next, there will be a 
surplus of $226,000,000 of receipts above 
expenditures, and for the fiscal year 1931 
a surplus of $123,000,000. A surplus 
may be recurring or temporary. In the 
one case, either through expanding reve- 
nue or reduced expenditures, assured re- 
ceipts may have reached the point where 
they so exceed normal expenditures as to 
create recurring surpluses. Such a sit- 
uation justifies a revision, more or less 
permanently, of our tax laws with a view 
to modifying tax rates downward. 


In the second case, the surplus may 
be of temporary character, arising from 
an unusual increase in receipts or de- 
crease in expenditures; or the conditions, 
while not extraordinary, may not have 
existed for a sufficient period of time to 
permit a definite conclusion as to their 
permanency, Such a surplus obviously 
calls for different treatment. This is 
particularly true of a revenue system 
which places its chief reliance on one 
form of taxation, as we do on the income 
tax, which is subject to sweeping varia- 
tions depending on a variety of cir- 
cumstances but princjpally on the upward 
and downward fluctuations of business. 
Under these circumstances, while a sur- 
plus justifies some measure of tax relief 
and while the taxpayer should receive 
the fullest possible benefits from the 
prosperous condition of the Treasury dur- 
ing thé given fiscal year, it is impossible 
@ sowie the permanency of the reduced 
rates. 


The estimated surpluses for the fiseal 
years 1930 and 1931 seem to fall into 
the second class.» Having in mind all of 
these considerations, the Treasury has 
recommended: First, that the normal tax 
rates on the income of individuals for 
the calendar year 1929, payable in 1930, 
shall be Ye per cent, 2 per cent, and 4 
per cent, instead of the existing rates 
|of 14% per cent, 3 per cent, and 5 per 
cent; and, second, that the tax rate on 
the income of corporations for the cal- 
endar year 1929, payable in 1930, shall 
be 11 per cent, instead of the existing 
12 per cent. 

This should result in a decrease of in- 
come tax collections during the calendar 
year 1930 of approximately $160,000,- 
000. This reduction, it is hoped, will 
take the form of a joint resolution of 
Congress, thus permitting prompt ac- 
tion by both houses by avoiding a gen- 
eral revision of the revenue law. The 
proposal -has already been discussed 
with the Republican and Democratic 
leaders of both houses of Congress, who 
have tentatively approved the proposed 
recommendations; and it is confidently 
expected that, early in the present ses- 
sion, Congress will take action to give 
the taxpayers the relief indicated. 

This will be the fifth reduction in taxes 
which the Federal Government has made 
within less than nine years. While the 
aggregate amount of this last reduction 
may not be so great as formerly, the re- 
duction proposed should be of very real 
benefit to the taxpayers, especially to 
those with earned incomes in the lower 
brackets. It is estimated that a married 
man with no dependents, who at present 
pays a yearly tax of $5.63 on a taxable 
income of $4,000, will have his tax re- 
duced to $1.88; with a taxable income of 
$10,000, he will pay $52.50, instead of, as 
now, $101.25; and on $15,000 he will pay 
$273.13 instead of his present tax of 
$368.76. 


Insofar as the reduction of the in- 
come tax on the incomes of individuals 
is concerned, under our system of grad- 
uated surtaxes the reduction of the nor- 
mal rate is of gregter benefit to those 
with small or moderate incomes than to 
those with larger incomes. Income from 
dividends would receive no benefit, since 
dividends are not subject to the normal 
tax; but those who receive dividends will, 
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State Income Tax 
Meets Opposition 
vy : 


Governor of New Jersey 
Objects to Proposal 
v 


State of New Jersey: \ 

Trenton, Dec. 4 ' 
(GOVERNOR MORGAN F. LAR- 

SON has announced orally that. 

he is opposed to a State income . 
tax, which was one of the recom- 
mendations submitted in connec 
tion with a survey of the State’s 
financial system. The governor ex- 
pressed the opinion that the State 
now has sufficient revenue and that 

an income tax is not needed. : 
Senator Joseph G. Wolber, ma- 

jority leader of the 1930 senate, » 
has also announced his opposition 
to an income tax. Such a levy, 
Senator Wolber pointed out, would 
mean a pyramiding of the tax bur- 
den and would probably have the 
effect of driving industries from 
the State. The policy of New Jer- 
sey during recent years. the sen- 
ator added, has been to discourage 
new taxes, unless absolutely essen- 
tial, and that policy, he asserted, 

should be continued, 


debts have now been concluded. The 
total amount funded is $11,579,000,000. 
During the fiscal year 1929, the Treas- 
ury received from the various foreign 
governments on account of their indebt- 
edness to the United States the sum of 
$199,000,000, of which $39,000,000 was 
for account of principal and $160,000,;000 
for account of interest. 


Taking up now the question of bank- 
ing policy: \a review of the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board during the 
past year shows that it has endeavored to 
guard against an undue extension of 
credit through speculative channels and 
to conserve the country’s credit resources 
for the purpose of meeting future re- 
quirements of industry and trade. The 
strong position in which the Federal Re- 
serve System found itself when the re- 
cent sharp decline in security prices took 
place, and also the prompt action taken 
by the system, were important factors 
in relieving the strain incident to this 
period of readjustment. 


Banks Increase Number 
Of Branches in Nation 


In banking, as in other enterprises 
of this country, there is increasing evi- 
dence of a movement toward larger 
operating units. The number of 
branches of banks in operation has in- 
creased and more recently there has 
been a growth also in the number of 
groups in which several independent 
banks are operated more or less as a 
single system. Both of these develop- 
ments reflect changes in the underlying 
economic situation. The time has come 
when it would seem wise to undertake 
a thorough study of the situation with a 
view to determining the soundness of 
the present-day tendencies, and more 
particularly the limits of the economic 
areas within which branch banking may 
be advantageously permitted. ast 
legislation, either to liberalize or to:co 
strict limitations now in effect, shoul 
be avoided, for our banking structure 
is the product of many years of dearly- 
bought experience and is part of an 
intricate economic fabric whose parts 
are closely adjusted to one another. A 
too rapid reorganization would be likely 
to create serious and costly disturbances 
that would affect the entire country. 


_ The Treasury contains many activi- 
ties of which only the briefest mention 
can be made, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing com- 
pleted the revision of the paper currency 
designs, with a reduction ‘in the size of 
the currency. The enforcement of the 
Federal narcotic laws has continued and 
has resulted in,over 5,000 arrests for 
| violations of these laws during the year, 
The Bureau of Customs, which collects 
a large part of our revenue, reports a 
substantial increase in customs during 
the year. The Public Health Service has 
done effective work in conserving health 
and cooperating with the various States, 
The Coast Guard reports a total of 4,375 
lives saved or persons rescued from peril 
during 1929 and, in addition to its other 
activities, gave valuable aid in the dis- 
j;astrous Mississippi floods during the 
Spring of the year. 

During the past year the reorganiz- 
ation of the Bureau of Prohibition has 
| been completed in accordance with the 
act of March 3, 1927. The operations of 
the Treasury Department in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition are becoming stable 
and more effective. The activity and 
cooperation of the several Bureaus en- 
gaged in these operations are making 
the business of violating prohibition laws 
more difficult and hazardous. 

There remains one more important 
Treasury activity of which mention must 
be made. The Office of the Supervising 
Architect, which has charge of the erec- 
tion of public buildings, has proceeded 
with the work of remodeling and erect- 
ing buildings within Washington and 
throughout the country under the Fed- 
eral Salling program which has been 
authorized by Congress. To date 334 
projects have been authorized for the 
country at large with a total authoriza- 
tion of $189,000,000. In the District of 
Columbia nine projects have been au. 
thorized and work on some of the build- 
ings, such as the new Department of 
Commerec and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, is now under way. These build« 
ings will form part of the monumental 


group of buildings on Pennsylvania Ave. 








During the last year, the ' 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































000 for public buildings at the National : . in this case. Irrespecti f the gr i In_th States the Republi f course, benefit indirectly from i 
: showed the primary election to have been ap, GREG, spective of the great |sive. In. three es the Republican | that=I possess the necessary qualifica-| f course, benefit indirectly from the re-|nue and the Mall, extending from the 
oe... a a corrupt. He declared that by acting on constitutional question involved, I do not |and. in six States the Democfatic ‘cost | tions under the Constitution, bine state | duction of the corporation tax rate. Capitol to the Treasury, and with other 


believe there is one man here today who|per vote was greater, and in 17 States 
could conscientiously vote against me if |the Republican and 12 States the Dem- 
he knew the facts and realized how un-|ocratic expenditures per voting district 
fair and unjust my accusers have been | exceeded those charged against me. Is 
in attempting to twist mere clerical ir- | not this sufficient proof that the charge 
regularities and technicalities into acts | is unfair? And remember, no cha has 
of political fraud and conspiracy. I be-| been made that one penny was illegally 
lieve I can truthfully say that the same | spent in Pennsylvania. 


charges could be brought against every Costs of Elections in 


one elected to public office if the ballots 
and election records were examined by | Other States Are Explained 
Why in New Mexico it cost the Re- 


0 porition! enemies and a report made 
ased on their inferences and theories f 
without any consideration of the truth | publicans $1.14 and the Democrats $1.59 
of facts or legal proof. per vote, and in Idaho it cost the Re- 
publicans $1.19 per vote, $217.95 per 1,000 
Survey of Returns Is population ond gaeese vd spon fn 
trict. In Massachusetts, Maryland, Con- 
Held to Be Incomplete necticut, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
There is only one report before you|shire, Rhode Island, Utah, Wyoming and 
concerning my election and that is based| other States the costs far exceed those 
on an incomplete survey of election rec-| per capita and per voting district ex- 
ords made by paid %nvestigators who| pended for the entire ticket of which my 
for years had been employed by my po-| candidacy was only a part in the Penn- 
litical enemies in Philadelphia. The man|sylvania primary, which you are now 


Turning now to other matters: Dur- 
ing the last year the Treasury, in con- 
nection with its plans for financing the 
quarterly maturities of the public debt 
and in addition to the usual certificate 


for the record, that I am over 30 years 
of age and that I have been a citizen of 
the United States for more than nine 
years, and was over 30 years of age ‘at 
the time of my election and at that time 
had been a citizen of the United States 
for more than nine years, and when 
elected I was an inhabitant of the State 
of Pennsylvania from which I was chosen, 
In addition thereto, I have never engaged 
in insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, and I have not given aid 
a comfort to the enemies of the United 
tates. 


I respectfully submit that you may 
deny me my on rights in this matter, 
but it cannot be done without a violation 
of a basic principle of that Constitution. 
,l fervently ‘wish that my strength per- 
mitted me to participate further in the 
decision of this momentous question, but 
I am sure that the Members of the Sen- 
ate, without respect to party and in view, 
of my prolonged illness, will fully under- 
stand that I must now commit my case 
io | and the cause of my State to my friends 
~ in the peosten ee ee 


| the seating of Mr. Vare before receiving 
the Committee report, the Senate was 
“lynching him without waiting to hear 
his side.” 

In response to inquiry from Senator 


plans now being made will add atl 
to the beauty and dignity of the Nations 
Capital. 

In so far as circumstances permit, the 
7 lal ¢ work on these buildings, both in Wash« 
offerings, has arranged for issuing a new|ington and throughout the country, will 
type of security, to be known as Treasury |be pushed as rapidly as possible in order 
bills; and, under legislation of Congress,|to carry out the President’s sound and 
approved by the President, it is prepar-|constructive policy for increasing build- 
ing to issue them from time to time|ing activity and so stimulating all other 
on a discount basis with maturities not|lines of endeavor during the months ime 
cmnpoting 12 monte, & be one oe on mediately ahead, 
under competitive conditions at the low-| Such, in brief outline, are some 
est discount rates or highest prices bid| major activities of the Treasury durite 
by prospective peostonere, This provides|the past year. They indicate that the 
a new type of short-term Government| Government's business is in sound eondia 
security for banks and other investors,| tion and that the Government itself is in 
while offering many advantages to the! position to do its part in helpi the 
Government in its financing operations. | country to tackle and solve the problems 

In July the French government ratified| which are ahead—problems which, after 
the agreement for funding its war debt|all, offer no insuperable difficulties to a , 
to this country; and this agreement will| people so well-equipped with all the es, 
shortly come before Congress for ratifi-|sentials of materials, organization, en- 
cation, Settlement of the Austrian debt|ergy and determination to carry the Na- 
has been authorized and the Greek debt|tion forward to a development whose 
has been settled, so that the jong nego-! vast proportions we are beginning only 
tiations for the settlemient“of the war dimly to perceive, ‘ ENE. 8 


that will be expended for that purpose 
within a year,” Mr. Mills replied. This 
reference was to the Federal public 
building program, in the pending Elliott 
bill (H. R. 6120) which spreads the en- 
larged program for the National Capital 
over a period of years, 





| $241,000,000 consists of receipts expected 
he from foreign governments on debt settle- 
Treasury Goes Limit ;ments, answering a question by Repre- 
Representative Collier (Dem.), of| sentative Chindblem (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Vicksburg, Miss., asked if reduction in| Ill. 
the corporation tax would cripple the} Asked by Representative Ramseyer 
Treasury. Mr. Mills said that the pro-|(Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, when the 
gram is “as far as we can legitimately| public debt would be paid off, Mr. Mills 
a said that it would be retired about 1950. 
Whether the Treasury closes the last Later in the day, Chairman Hawley 
year with a small surplus or a small de-| forwarded the Committee report_to the 
ficit would not affect a current year sit-; Government Printing Office, so that the 
uation, Mr. Mills said in reply to a ques-| printed copies wouid be available to the 
tion by Representative Hull (Dem.), of} House, Dec. 5, when he expects the 
Carthage, Tenn., who asked about sink-| resolution to pass the House. Chairman 
ing funds*and other means of paying off| Snell, of the House Committee on Rules, 
the public debt. Mr. Mills pointed to| said that in all probability the bill will 
availability of $241,000,000, in addition to| pass without a special rule, although 
sinking funds, for payments on the pub-| the Committee stands ready to bring in| who is responsible for that report of|asked to condemn, And remember, gen- 
lic debt. : si 'a rule for immediate consideration of|your special investgiating _ committee \tlemen, the figur which 1 give ¥ 
Mr. Mills said that $231,000,000 of the the resolution if hecessary, ° “twas paid $10,000 to do the job, “The re’ not sett tat Si bent the’ total’ ¢: 
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An Editorial from the December 4 Issue of 
The Business Week 


Now Carry It Through 


PINIONS may differ as to whether 
or not the stock market collapse, so 
far as it has gone, need necessarily 

be followed by a serious business recession. 
We do not believe so. We are persuaded that 
nearly all the circumstances surrounding 
the crash, and certainly the industrial, trade 
and transportation conditions under which 
it occurred, have been such as to warrant 
the expectation of an early resumption of 
normal business activity. 


Neverthéless it is now evident that the 
general public and a large part of the busi- 
ness community is by way of being con- 
vinced that a great crisis has been averted 
and that a serious depression may result if 
the measures being taken in Washington 
prove ineffective. This is not so much a 
logical as it is a psychological inference on 
the part of the public from the conferences 
and activities that have been going on there 
during the past week. 


Whether or not this feeling is justified 
it puts aheavy and inescapable responsi- 
bility upon all those public’ officials and 
business leaders involved. Not only will 
the public require of them the accurate facts 
and candid truth about the business situa- 
tion from now on, but it will demand clear 
and constant evidence that the programs of 
action promised and proposed are indeed 
being carried. out as the actual conditions 
may require. 

It is clear that we have here embarked 
upon a momentous experiment—the great- 
est since the war—in the possibilities of 
constructive cooperation between business 


7 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


and the Government for the public protec- 
tion and welfare. If it should be really 


needed and should fail, or if it should be- 


not needed and should evaporate into a 
rhetorical episode, the idea underlying it, 
as well as its sponsors, will be permanently 
discredited. It has never been tried before. 
If it comes to nothing this time it will never 
be tried again. It must be sincerely and 
thoroughly tried now. 


The President has carried it as far as he 
properly can. The national business leaders 
he brought to the capital for conference 
have done as much as they could to further it 
by precept and example. The real test of 
business organization and leadership begins 
here. The principle of proceeding with 
plans and programs, and of maintaining 
employment and purchasing power so faras 
common business prudence permits must 
now be carried through and down to the 
individual business communities and the 
individual business organizations and there 
translated into concrete terms of local action 
by the chambers of commerce and the 
trade associations throughout the country. 


The promises and counsels of a few 
national business figures are of little 
weight when they are spread thin over so 
great a territory. What the individual 


business leader does or does not do in his. 


own community is.far more eloquent and 
convincing than what a few men say in 
Washington. That alone will ultimately 
determine whether the fears and the faith 
of the public in all these proceedings shall 
or shall not be justified. 
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re ‘ign Relative 
)f Washington Is 
Denied Admission’ 


ive ot Belgium Must 
- Await Turn Under Quota 
Law, Says Commissioner 


- General Hull 


a 




















- Washington, 24 years old, an ac- | 





eountant born in Brussels, Belgium, said 
‘to be a blood relative of George Wash- 
fngton, first President of the United 
States, will have to wait his turn, like 
‘my other nonpreference quota immi- 
“grant, to be charged to the Belgian quota 
_.in order to enter this country, according 
~ to a letter from Harry E. Hull, Commis- 
er General, of Immigration, Depart- 
ent of Labor, to Representative Cole 
P p.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
=. Mr. Washington entered the United 
States Aug. 26, 1928, with a visa allow- 
Sang him to stay in this country tem- 
-q@orarily, the letter says. Later he sought | 
*'to have the stay extended, as he had) 
#awork here, but his visa would not per-| 
© mit this, according to Mr. Hull. The 
Bureau of Immigration is informed that | 
}-Mr. Washington is now in Canada seek- | 
.*ing to gain reentry to the United States, | 
©taccording to the letter, The letter, as 
&made available by Mr. Hull, follows in; 
“full text: 
** Referring to your inquiry concerning 
“the case of Mr. Leon Washington who, | 
“according to a press report, has been 
- refused permission to remain in or to 
*Yeenter the United States, sithough a 
« plood relative of George Washington, I 
Stake pleasure in acquainting you with 
«the facts in this. case as they appear in 
‘the records of the Immigration Bureau. | 
< Visit Was Authorized | 


-“* Mr. Washington. arrived at the port 
“of New York on the Steamship “Belgen- | 
*Jand” on Aug. 26, 1928, possessed of a 
“section 3 (2) immigration visa and) 
S¢laimed to be coming for a temporary 
“stay of five months. A visa of the nature 
“§ndicated is given to aliens of the non- 
eaevent class who claim to be seeking 
entry for the purpose of visitng the| 
mited States temporarily for business | 
or pleasure. 
- On Nov. 30, 1928, Mr. Washington sub- ' 
[ mitted an‘ application..for an extension | 
stay in the United States and stated | 
t he was employed by the George 
ashington Coffee Refining Company, of 
orris Plains, N. J., at a salary of $150 
r month. Inasmuch as the nature of | 
visa under which Mr. Washington 
| was-admitted did not permit of his tak- | 
ing up employment in the United States, | 
since it removed him from the non- 
immigrant class, his application for an 
extension was denied. 
+ In this latter connection I have 
}state that the Supreme Court of the) 
} United States in the case of “Karnuth, | 
; United States Director of Immigration | 
tet al. v. United States, on Petition of | 
|} Albro, for Cook et al.” (279 U. S. 231), | 
ilield that aliens entering the United} 
tes to engage in employment, arejnot | 
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jthe immigration act of 1924, .whieh~sec-| 
‘tion, as previously stated, applies only | 
ito aliens entering temporarily for busi- 
{mess or pleasure. 

e% New Visa Required ; 

+ “This Bureau is informed only through 
ithe medium of the press that Mr. Wash-| 
‘ington is now in Canada seeking to gain | 
ixeentry to the United States. To ob-| 
jtain permanent admission, it will be nec-| 
jessary that Mr. Washington obtain from | 
‘an American consul an appropriate im- | 
;Migration visa. 
; In this connection he may experience | 
jdelay because of the pressure against! 
!the immigration quota for Belgium and| 
‘the fact that it has not been shown that} 
ithe alien comes within the class of ap-| 
Plicants entitled to exemption from quota | 
:Testrictions or to preference in the is-| 
‘suance of a visa. The law confers a non-| 
squota status, in the issuance of immi- | 
{gration visas, upon the alien wives of | 
: United States citizens, unmarried minor | 
talien children of United States citizens, | 
sand alien husbands of United States citi-| 
jzens, where marriage occurred before | 
+June 1, 1928. 
} “A certain degree of priority over other | 
‘quota applicants is accorded by American | 
‘consuls to the fathers, mothers, or hus- 
‘bands by marriage occurring after May | 
;31, 1928, of citizens of the United States | 
«Wha are 21 years of age or over; immi- 
jgrants skilled in agriculture, their wives, | 
sand dependent children under the age 
tof 18 years, if acconipanying or following 
ito join them; and the wives and unmar- 
tried minor children of alien residents 
awfully admitted to this country for 
jpermanent residence. 
+ /From the above, it would appear that 
‘Mr. Washington will be required to wait | 
shis turn with other nonpreference quota 
‘immigrants to be charged to the Bel- 
gian quota. The consuls, who act un- 
‘der State Department regulations, are 
‘vested by law with exclusive authority 
tin the issuance of visas to aliens, and 
san alien’s case does not come within the 
‘jurisdiction of the Immigration Service 
‘until he applies for admission at a 
{United States port of entry. 
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Navy Orders | 


} ‘Comdr. William H. Pashley, det. Rec. Ship, | 
iN. Y., about Dec. 15; to Navy Retg. Bureau, 
‘New York, N. Y. 
; Lt. Comdr. Dennis L. Ryan, det. U. 
‘Nitro about Jan. 20; to ¢. f. o. U. S. 
jNorthampton. 
| wt. Franklin T. Applegate, det. Nav. Trng. 
£ta., Hampton Rds., Norfolk, Va., about Dec. 
415; to U. S. S. Rama. 
' “Lt. Thomas G. W. Settle, to duty involv- 
flying as inspr. of Nav. aircraft, Good- 
ater-Ze pelin Corp., Akron, Ohio. 
' Lt. Emile "opp, det. command U. S. §S. 
Hazelwood; to U. 
tive officer. 
* Lt. Elery A. Zehner, det. Nav. Ammun. 
Depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa., about Dec. 2; to 
ipvy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
rLt. (jg) Rae L. Arison, det. U. S. S. S-9; 
Subm. Div. 2. 
“Lt. (is) Wilfred H. Lankenau, ors. Nov. 
§ revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. Con- 


S. 8. 
8. | 


S. S. Hazelwood as execu- 


2Ens. Charles L. Freeman, Ens. Stanley 
~ Judson, det. Subm. Base, New London, 


n.,, about Dec. 18; to Asiatic Station. ; 
Rear Admiral Norman J. Blackwood | 
iu. C.) relieved from all active duty to | 











e. 
»Lt, Robert H. Lenson (S. €.), to wait 
rs at San Francisco, Calif. | 
Lt Walker A. Settle (S. C.), ors. July 19 | 
To Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 
V. Whittle (CO: C.), det. inspr. 
reraft, Goodyear-Zeppelin Coryp.,” 


‘Twithin the purview of. section 3 (2) of! 


|revested in the United States by the ac 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


| Washington, from a neuropsychopathic hos- 


| Disabled Volunteer 


‘Title 28—Judicial Code an 


| shall, in all cases where judgment is ren- 


lattorney’s fee of the injured party plus 
ES 


Akron, Ohio; to duty involving flying, Good- 
| year-Zeppelin Corp., Akron, Ohio. 
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Radio 





Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


in Congress 





Title 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 


Government, and the States 

S, 2326. Mr. Heflin. To prohibit the fly- 

ing of any flag or pennant on the same 

staff or hoist above the flag of the United 
States of America; Naval Affairs. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
S. 2370. Mr. Capper. To fix the salaries 
of officers and members of the metropolitan 
police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; District of Columbia. 
H. R. 6141. Mr. Williamson, S, Dak. To au- 
thorize the President to consolidate ‘and 
coordinate governmental activities affecting 


war veterans; Expenditures in Executive 
Departments. 
S. 2321. Mr. Heflin. Providing for the 


enforcement of the civil service law for 
apportionment of positions in the Federal 
service at Washington; Civil Service. 

S. 2315. Mr. Jones. Placing postmasters 
under the civil service; Post Office and 
Post Roads, 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2366. Mr. McNary. To increase the 
proportion of the annual receipts from na- 
tional forests to be paid to the States for 
the benefit of the public schools and public 
roads; Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 2354. Mr. George. To amend the 
agricultural marketing act so_as to include 
naval stores; Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 2324. Mr. Heflin. To prohibit pre- 
dictions with respect to cotton or grain 
prices in any report, bulletin, or other pub- 
lication issued by any department or other 
establishment in the executive branch of 
the Government; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 

H. R. 6150. Mr. O’Connor, La. Providing 
that responsibility for maintaining a war 
monument to the memory of American 
soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Or- 
leans at. Chalmette, La., be vested in the 
United States; Military Affairs. 


H. R. 6151. Mr. O’Connor. Providing that | 


that portion of the act authorizing the con- 
struction of the monument at Chalmette 
which provides that maintenance shall be 


| by the United Daughters of 1776 and 1812 


be repealed; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6125. Mr. Hall, Miss. To authorize 
and direct the Secretary of War to lend to 
the governor of Mississippi certain equip- 
ment to be used at the encampment of the 


| United Confederate Veterans in 1930; Mili- 


tary Affairs. 

H. R. 6128. Mr. Jonas, S. C. To establish 
a national military park to commemorate 
the battle of Kings Mountain, S. C.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Title 13—Census 


S. 2322. Mr. Heflin. Authorizing the Di- 


| rector of the Census to collect and publish | 


certain additional cotton statistics; Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


S. 2323. Mr. Heflin. Authorizing the Di- 


| rector of the Census to collect and publish | merce. 


certain additional cotton statistics; Agri- 


culture and Forestry. 


Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


S. 2356. Mr. Jones. To provide for the 
establishment, operation, and maintenance 
of foreign trade zones in ports of entry 
of the United States, to expedite and en- 
courage foreign commerce; Commerce. 

H. R. 6122. Mr. Cross, Tex. To regulate 
stock exchanges, boards of trade and similar 


organizations trafficking in certain securities | 


in interstate commerce; Judiciary. 
S. 2348. Mr. Thomas, Okla. To establish 


the Federal emergency relief fund; Com-| 


merce. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 2367. Mr. McNary. To make the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
lating to fire trespass on the national for- 
ests @pplicable to lands the title to which 
t 
approved June 9, 1916 (Thirty-ninth Stat- 
utes, page 218), and to certain other lands 
known as the Coos Bay wagon-road lands; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 2350. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Providing 
for the improvement and extension of the 
game breeding and refuge areas 
Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve 
in the State of Oklahoma, and authorizing 
appropriations therefor; Agriculture and 
Forestry. 4 

S. 2351. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Providing 
for the enlargement of the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Preserve located in the 
State of Oklahoma, by the purchasing and 
adding thereto of adjacent land and au- 
thorizing an appropriation therefor; Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Title 23—Highways 

S. 2362. Mr. Jones. To authorize an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a road 
on the Makah Indian Reservation, Wash- 
ington; Indian Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 91. Mr. Fess. To amend sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the act entitled “An act} 
to authorize and direct the survey, con- 
struction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the 
State of Virginia, with the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge across the Potomac River at | 
Washington”; Library. 

and Cemeteries 

S. 2359. Mr. Jones. Authorizing the con- 
version of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital Numbered 94 at American Lake, 


pital into a general medical and surgical 
hospital, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2368. Mr. McNary. To establish a 
branch home of the National Home for | 
Soldiers at or near) 
Roseburg, Oreg.; Military Affairs. Seu 

H. R. 6124. Mr. Glover, Ark. To provide 
for the reconstruction of the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; Mili- | 
tary Affairs, 


Title 25—Indians 
S. 2361. Mr. Jones. Readjusting the cost 
of furnishing water to lands of the Yakima | 
Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. d| 


Judiciary | 

S. 2358. Mr. Jones. To provide for-the | 
appointment of an additional district judge 
for the western district of Washington; 
Judiciary. 
H. R. 6139. Mr, Sanders, Tex. To amend 
title 28, section 41, of the code to provide 
that where an insurance company sues In 
a Federal court to correct or cancel a 
judgment or decree rendered by an indus- 
trial accident board, the insurance company 


dered in favor of the injured party, pay the 


Bosn. Percy D. Generous, to duty involv- 
ing flying, Ariatic Station. : 
Bosn. Roland B. McArthur, to duty Asi- 


in the| 


| 


the judgment; Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 92. Mr. Heflin. To amend sec- 
tion 191 of title 24 of the Code of Laws of 
the United States; Military Affairs. 

S. 2371. Mr. Capper. To provide for the 
appointment of two additional justices of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. J. Res. 96. Mr. McNary. Consenting 
that certain States may sue the United 
States, and providing for trial on the 
merits in any suit brought hereunder by a 
State to recover direct taxes alleged to 
have been illegally collected by the United 
States during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting the 
right in each State to sue in its own name; 
Claims, 

S. 2360. Mr. Jones. To provide compen- 
‘sation for individuals disabled and the de- 
pendents of individuals killed as a result 
of injuries arising out of the operation of 


| District of Columbia. 

|< H. R. 6127. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To au- 
| thorize the payment of checking charges and 
.arrester charges on consignments of goods 
shipped to Philippine Islands; Expenditures. 
| H. R, 6147. Mr. Collins, Miss. Authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to the Joint Committee on the Library 
$1,500,000 for purchase of the collection 
of 3,000 incunabula (books made before 
1500 A. D.), now owned by Dr. Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr, of Berlin, Germany; Library. 

H. R. 6120. Mr. Elliott, Ind. Providing 
that $100,000,000 additional be appropriated 
for public building construction outside the 
District of Columbia and $115,000,000 addi- 
tional within the District; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. : 

S. 2346. Mr. McKellar. Making an ap- 
propriation to provide for the resurfacing 
of a road in the Shiloh National Military 
Park; Appropriations. 

@ S. J. Res. 88. Mr. Smoot. Reducing rates 
| of income tax for the calendar year 1929; 
Finance. 

| S.J. Res. 89. Mr. McNary. To amend the 
| World War veterans’ act, 1924, relative to 
vocational training; Finance. 

S. J. Res. 90. Mr. Harris. Making avail- 
able for the-crop of 1930 funds received 
in repayment of loans: made pursuant to 
the joint resolution for the relief of farmers 
in the flood-stricken areas, approved Feb. 
25, 1929, as amended; Agriculture and 
' Forestry. 

S. 2320. Mr. Jones. To amend section 
19 of the World War veterans’ act; Finance. 

S. 2346. Mr. ‘Ashurst. To amend the 
| World War veterans’ act of 1924, as 
| amended, relating to time limits for bring- 
ing suit; Finance. 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters , 
| H, R. 6133. Mr. Reid, Hit. Granting the 
}consent of Congress to the township of 
| Aurora, IIL, 
| erate a free highway bridge across the Fox 
| River at or near the village of North 

Aurora, Ill.; Interstate and Foreign Com- 





H. R. 6148. Mr. Hill, Ala. Adopting and 
| authorizing an inland waterway from Pensa- 
|eola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala.; Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H. R. 6149. Mr. McDuffie, Ala. To amend 
| the act of Feb. 25, 1927, granting permission 
|to the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor 
| Co., to construct a railroad bridge across 
| the water between the mainland at or near 
| Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; Interstate 
}and Foreign Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 139. Mr. Gifford, Mass. Provid- 
}ing for a memorial to Maj. Gen. Leonard 
| Wood at Bourne, Mass.; Library. 

| H. J. Res. 140, Mr. Gifford; Mass. Provid- 
ing for a memorial to Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals; Library. 

S. 2325. Mr. Heflin. To authorize the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company 
{to rebuild and reconstruct and to maintain 
and operate the existing railroad bridge 


|; across the Tombigbee River at Epes, in the | 


State of Alabama; Commerce. 


S. 2347. Mr. Robinson, Ark. To amend 


| the act approved May 15, 1928, entitled “An | 


| act for the control of floods on the Missis- 


| sippi River and its tributaries; Commerce. 


| 
Title 34—Navy 
H. R. 6142. Mr. Andrew, Mass. To au- 


| thorize the Secretary of the Navy to lease 
| the United States naval destroyer and sub- 


|marine base at Squantum, Mass.; Naval | 
Affairs. 
H. R. 6143. Mr. Britten, Ill. To extend: 


|commissary privileges to the. widows of 
| officers and enlisted men of the Navy and 
| Marine Corps and to officers of the foreign 
| service at foreign stations; Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 6145. Mr. Britten, Ill. To regulate 
the minimum age for enlistments in the 
Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve; 
Naval Affairs. 
| H. R. 6146. Mr. Britten, Ill. To au- 
|thorize certain efficers of the Navy and 


Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 94. Mr. Dill. 
temporarily furnishing electric power to 
the people and industries of Tacoma, Wash., 
and vicinity, by use of the naval airplane 
carrier “Lexington”; Naval Affairs. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 


H. R. 6131. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to erect 


tween Nez Perces Indians under Chief 
Joseph and the command of Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles; Library. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service ) 
H. R. 6144. Mr. Britten, Ill. D 
for the reimbursement of certain enlisted 


| men and former enlisted men of the Navy 


for the value of personal effects lost, dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire at the Naval 
Training Station, Hampton Roads, Va., Feb. 
21, 1927; Naval Affairs. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 

S. 2299. Mr. Copeland. To confer juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to certify 
certain findings of fact; Pensions. 

H. R. 6138. Mr. McKeown, Okla. To 
amend section 200 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act of 1924,to include in the presump- 
tion of total disability paralysis, paresis or 
blindness; World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

S. J. Res. 95. Mr. McNary. Authorizing 
the erection of a memorial 
commemorate the winning of the Oregon 
country for the United States; Library. 

H. R. 6129. Mr. Kincheloe, Ky. 
chase of site for and the erection of a post- 
office building at Moreranfield, Ky.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. a 

H. R. 6152. Mr. Reid, Ill. Providing for 





atic Fit. 

Chf. Gun. Augustus K. Goffe, ors. Nov. 
15 revoked; to continue duty U. S, 8S. Mil- 
waukee. } 

Chf. Pay Clerk Chauncey G. Olinger, ors. 


lissued by Comdr. in chief, Asiatic Flt. modi- 


fied. To Ree. Sta,, Hampton Rds., Va. 
Elec. George F. Little, det. U. 8. S. Rich- 
mond; to asst. Nav. Inspr. of Machy., New- 
port News Shipbldg & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va. 
Chf. Pay Clk. William A. Swanson, det. 


24; to U. S. 8S. Medusa. 

Chf. Carp. James L. Jones, ors. Nov. 20 
to U. &. S. Bushnell revoked. Det. Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., about Dec. 20 to 
U. 8. &. Texas. 


purchase of site and erection of a public 
building at Elmhurst, Ill.; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 6134. Mr, MeKeown, Okla. Provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at 


Seminole, Okla.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
H. R. 6136. Mr. McKeown, Okla, For pub- 


lic building at Creek County, Okla.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 6132. Mr. MeKeown, Okla. For 


| Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash., about Jan.| public building at Holdenville, Okla.; Pub- 


lie Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6137. Mr. MeKeown, Okla. For 
ublic building at Okemah, Okla.; Public 
uildings and Grounds. 

H. BR. 6140. Mr. McKeown, Okla. For 


an additional sum equal to the amount of 


motor vehicles in the District of Columbia; | 


to construct, maintain and op- | 


Marine Corps to administer oaths; Naval! 


Providing for | 


Authoriz- | 


a monument on the site of the battle be-| 


To provide | 


building to | 


For pur- ' 


‘Cincinnati Station 
| Given Authority to 
Resume Broadcasts 





WSAI Reinstated and License 
Renewed Until Jan. 31; 
Other Commission Rul- 
ings Announced 





Station WSAI, of the Crosley Radio 
| Corporation, Cincinnati, which was or- 
dered off the air Oct. 31 on the ground 
that it had violated regulations as_ to 
frequency deviation, has been reinstated, 
and its license renewed until Jan. 31, the 
Federal Radio Commission announced 
Dec. 4. ‘ 
Other actions of the Commission were 
| made public as follows: 
Head of the Lakes Broadcasting Co., Su- 
|perior, Wis., WEBC, construction permit 
| (change of location of main studio from 
Spalding Hotel, Duluth, Minn., to 1225 Tower 
| St., Superior, Wis., install new apparatus 
| and oo daytime power from 1 kw. to 
|2% kw.). 


Houston Broadcasting Co., Richmond, 
| Tex., KGHX, construction permit (move 
main studio from courthouse, Richmond, 


Tex., to Houston, Tex., to move transmitter 
from Richmond, Tex., to Polk and Dowling | 
Sts., Houston, Tex., increase of power ca- 
pacity from 50 watts to 100 watts on pres- 
}ent frequency of 1,500 ke.). 

Application Reconsidered and Granted: 
The following application heretofore desig- | 
nated for hearing was reconsidered and | 
granted: 

Ft. Bend County School Beard, Richmond, | 
| Tex., KGHX, consent to voluntary assign- | 
!ment of license to Houston Broadcasting 
Company. 

Applications Dismissed: In each of the! 
following cases the Commission dismissed 
the applications at the request of the ap- 
plicants: 

| Mark O. Spies and Edward J. Donaldson, 
' Decatur, Ill, WJBL, involuntary assignment 


of license. . 


The Voice of Portland, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., KXL, construction permit. 
The Voice of Portland, Inc., Portland, 


reg., KXL, construction permit. 
KXL Broadcasters, Inc., Portland, Oreg., 
KXL, consent to voluntary assignment of 
license. 
H. M. Jones, Lewiston, Idaho, construc- 
tion permit. 
Application Designated for Hearing: The 
Commission designated the following appli- | 
cations for hearing: 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., KFRU, | 
modification of license. Request for change | 
in hours of operation. | 
City of Pensacola, Pensacola, Fla., WCOA, | 
construction permit. Authority to install 
new equipment, change frequency from 1,120 
ke. to 940 ke. and increase power from 500 
w. to 5 kw. 
es 


publie building at Wewoka, Okla.; Public 


| 


r 
' 
| 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 





Standards for Screw Threads 
Fixed by National Commission 





Industrial Organizations 


Cooperate by Accepting 


Specifications for General Use 





In this series of articles present- 
ing a topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By H. W. Bearce, 


Secretary, 
National Screw Thread Commission. 


N idea of the magnitude of the 

screw thread manufacturing indus- 

try and of the importance of 
threaded products in our every-day 
lives can be gained from considera- 
tion of the fact that more than 50,- 
000,000 bolts, nuts, and screws are 
manufactured in the United States 
every working day, and that practi- 
cally everything of a mechanical na- 
ture is held together by bolts and 
screws. 


In view of the wide use of screw 
threads in engineering, industry and 
every-day life, it is apparent that not 
only the effectiveness and dependa- 
bility of mary manufactured prod- 
ucts but also the safety of human life 
is dependent upon the proper fitting 
and functioning of such threaded 
products. 

* * 

For example, the failure of a single 
connecting-rod bolt in an automobile 
or airplane engine may mean disaster, 
property damage, and loss of life. 


~ 


Such failures have in the past been 
all too frequent and they can be 
averted only by the setting up and 
putting into practice of proper screw- 
thread standards. It was for this pur- 
pose that the National Screw Thread 
Commission was established. 


* *~ * 
‘THE Commission was authorized by” 
an act of Congress approved July 
18, 1918 (Public Act No. 201, H. R. 
10852, 65th Cong.). The original term 
of six months was twice extended by- 





Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6126. Mr. Edwards, Ga. Providing 
| for erection of a Federal building at Millen, | 
Ga.; Public Buildings and Grotnds. 

H. R. 6154. Mr. McFadden, Pa. Providing 
for erection vf a public building at Towanda, 
Pa.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6155, Mr. Ransley, Pa. To provide | 
for the erection of new customhouse in 
Philadelphia, the cost not to exceed $5,- 
000,000; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6135. Mr. McKeown, Okla. To erect 
a public building in Bristow, Okla.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. P 
_S. 2308. Mr. Jones. 
lic building for a pos 
of Port Angeles, Was 
and Grounds, 


To construct a pub- | 
t office at the City 
h.; Public Buildings 


Ss. 2309. Mr. Jones. To construct a 
public building for a post office at the City 
|of Pasco, Wash.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 2310. Mr. Jones. For the erection of | 


a Federal building at Mount Vernon, Wash.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

8. 2311. Mr. Jones. To construct a publie 
| building for a post office at the City of 


Colfax, Wash.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
S. 2312, Mr. Jones. To construct a pub- 


lic building for a post office at the City 
| of Chehalis, Wash.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

: S. 2313. Mr. Jones. To construct a pub- 
lic building for a post office at the City of 


Centralia, Wash.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
S. 2314. Mr. Jones. For the erection of 


a Federal building at Blaine, Wash.; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 


| Title 43—Public Lands 


S, 2363. Mr. McNary. To reconvey to | 
the State of Oregon all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to Sand 
Island, near the mouth of the Columbia 
River, in the State of Oregon, reserving to 
the United States the right to the perpetual 
use of the said land for military purposes; 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

| S. 2365. Mr. MeNary. Amending section 
5 of the act approved June 9, 1916 (Thirty- 
ninth Statutes at Large, page 218), so as to 
authorize the sale of timber on class three 
of the Oregon and California Railroad and 
Coos Bay wagon-road grant lands; Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

S. 2355. Mr. Jones. Relating to the de- 
posit of funds available for maintenance 
of reclamation projects; Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H. R. 6121. Mr. Colton, Utah. To au- 
| thorize the maintenance of central ware- 
houses in national parks and national monu- 
ments and authorizing appropriations for 
the purchase of supplies and materials to 
be kept in said warehouses; Public Lands. 
H. R. 6123. Mr. Douglas, Ariz. To allow 
credit to homestead settlers and entrymen 
for military service in certain Indian wars; 
Public Lands, 

H. R. 6130. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To ex- 
empt the Custer National Forest from the 
operation of the forest homestead law; Pub- 
lic Lands. 

H. R. 6153. Mr. Colton, Utah. Authorizing 
the President to appoint a commission to | 
study and report on the conservation and 
administration of the public domain; Pub- 
lie Lands. 

S. 2327. Mr. Steiwer. Authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands to the county of Douglas, Oregon, 
for park purposes; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

S. 2318. Mr. Jones. To establish the 
Grand Coulee National Park in the State 
of Washington; Public Lands and Surveys. 
S. 2319. Mr. Jones. Authorizing and di- 
'reeting the Secretary of Agriculture to 
|grant to the State of Washington certain | 
lands within the national forest reserves 
within the State of Washington in lieu 
| of lands of which the State of Washington 
was deprived by Supreme Court decision 
on Oct. 13, 1924; Agriculture and Forestry. | 


Army Orders 





Lt, Col. Thomas W. Hammond, Inf., from 
instructor at the Army War College, Wash- 
ington, to Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Lt. Col. Amos R, Stallings, J. A. G. Dept., 
retired as a colonel for disability, 

Capt. Charles Welch Fountain, Q. C. Res., 
orders of Sept. 26 revoked. 
| Warrant Officer Robert Anderson, from 
Rock Island Arsenal, Ill., to his home to 
await retirement. 

Capt. Anton Zeman, Q. C., assigned as 
constructing quartermaster, Fort McClel- 
|land, Ala., in addition to present duties, 
jin absence of Ist Lt, Orville E. Davis. 

Capt. George Caldwell Furrow, A. C. Res., 
orders of. Oct, 10 revoled. f 

2d Lt. Stanley Clarence Huffman, A. C. 








subsequent acts and on Apr. 16, 1926, 
the Commission was established as a 
permanent body. 


The Commission is composed of nine 
members, with the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Standards ex-officio chairman 
of the Commission. Of the other eight 
members two are appointed by the 
Secretary of War, two by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and four by the 
\Secretary of Commerce. Of the latter 
four, two are from nominations by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and two from nominations ‘by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

* * * 

The present personnel of the Com- 
mission is as follows: George K, Bur- 
gess, chairman; Col. J. O. Johnson and 
Lt. Col. E. C. Peck, representing the 
War Department; Lt. Comdr. R. W. 
Paine and Lt. Comdr. H. A. Spanagel, 
representing the Navy. Department; 
F. O. Wells and L. D. Burlingame, 
representing the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Earle Bucking- 
ham and George S, Case, representing 


the S. A. E. 
THE duties of the Commission as set 
forth in the act are: “* * * to 
ascertain and establish standards for 
screw threads, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for their accep- 
tance and approval. 


“Such standards when thus accepted 
and approved shall be adopted and 
used in the several manufacturing 
plants under the control of the War 
and Navy Departments and, so far as 
practicable, in all specifications for 
screw threads in manufactured arti- 
cles, parts, or materials to be used 
under the direction of these depart- 
ments.” 


*_ * * 


* * 

It is thus seen that the screw-thread 
standards adopted and promulgated by 
the Screw Thread Commission are 


Topic 1—Industry: Machinery 





mandatory only upon certain depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. 


The Commission, however, has had 
the fullest cooperation of engineering 
societies, standardizing committees, 
manufacturers and users of screw 
threads, threading tools and gages, 
and the standards adopted by the 
Commission have been accepted by in- 
dustry to such an extent that they 
are in fact, as well as in name, Amer- 
ican National Screw Thread Standards. 


‘ oe cf * 
THE Commission has’ given its at- 
tention primarily to the establish- 
ment of thread series, dimensions, and 
tolerances, and a classication of screw 
thread fits suitable for all ordinary 
fastening purposes. 


The classification of fits is on the 
basis of a uniform minimum tapped 
hole for all fits, with unilateral toler- 
ances on each threaded member. That 
is, all variation in the tapped hole or 
nut is from a minimum or basic size 
to above that size, and all variation 
in the bolt or screw is from a max- 
imum size to below that size. The 
tolerance, or amount of variation per- 
mitted in the size of each member, 
is dependent upon the class of fit 
specified. 


= * * 


The following series of diameters 
and threads per inch have been adopted 
as standard: 

Threads: per inch 
-Coarse Thread Fine Thread 


Size Series Series 
0 wen 80 
1 64 72 
2 56 64 
3 48 56 
4 40 48 
5 40 44 
6 32 40 
8 32 36 
10 24 32 
12 24 28 
% 20 28 
5/16 18 24 
% 16 24 
7/16 14 20 
% 13 20 
9/16 12 18 
5 11 18 
% 10 16 
% 9 - 14 
1 8 14 
1% 7 12 
1% 7 12 
142 6 12 
1% 5 10 
2 4% 10 
2% 4'6 8 
2% ‘4 8 
2% 4 8 
3 3% 8 

oa * - 


ABLES contained in the Commis- 

sion’s report give the limiting di- 
mensions for each size of bolt and nut 
and for all classes of fit. 


The report also contains detailed 
specifications for small hose threads, 
fire hose threads, pipe threads, threads 
for electrical fixtures and fittings, 
threads for electric lamp bases and 
sockets, threads of special ‘diameters, 
pitches and lengths of engagement, 
acme threads, threads for cutting and 
welding torches, wood screws, dimen- 
sions of bolt-heads, nuts and wrench 
openings, and much material on 
threading tools, gages, and methods 
of gaging. 

* * * 

While most of the work originally 
contemplated by the Commission has 
now been completed there are still 
many special problems in screw thread 
standardization that may well engage 
the attention of the Commission to the 
end that progress in standardization 
may keep pace with progress in in- 
dustry. 


The Commission has published three 
reports, the latest being the 1928 re-’ 
vision (Miscl. Pub. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, No. 89). This report may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D, C., at 50 cents a 
copy. 


_ The second article under the sub-topie “Machinery” will be printed inthe 
issue of Dec. 6 and is contributed by Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering, Department of the Navy. 





List of Postal Nominations 
Is Transmitted to Senate 





President Hoover on Dec. 4 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation a list of nomi- 
nations of postmasters as follows: 


Alabama.—Mentone, Stella M. Shigley; 
Tuscumbia, James S. Henderson. 
Arizona.—-Inspiration, Lucye L. Horan; 
McNary, Gwendolyn A. McNary. 
Arkansas.—Berryville, J. Ernest Simpson. 
California.—Boulder Creek, Robert L. 
Ball; Gustine, Ada E. Bradley; Holtville, 
Ramah R. Ryerson; Jacumba, Grace F. 
Haeussler; Lake Arrowhead, Nellie G. 
Krieger; Loyalton, William H. Rapp; Mil- 
pitas, Frank S. Pashote; Monrovia, Harry 
L. Kellogg; Pebble Beach, Janet R. Carroll; 
South Pasadena, Alonzo B. Kirk. 
Colorado.—Flagler, Zetah C. Straub. 
Georgia.—Bartow, George P. Whigham; 
East Point, Annie R. Humphreys. , 
Hawaii.—Hanapepe, Shinichi. Okamura. 
Idaho.—Hansen, Fay W. Sheesley;’ Home- 
dale, Ida M. Helton. 
Illinois.—Crescent City, Bijah J. Gib- 
son; Murphysboro, Edward G. Sauer. 
Indiana.—-Chalmers, Maurice J. Sterner. 
lowa.—-Cushing, Myra B. Yapp; Newhall, 
Rosa Vitt. 
Kentucky.—East Bernstadt, Rufus J. 
Bruner; Wheelwright, John B. Lafferty. 
Louisiana.—Cameron, Sallie M. Kennedy; 
Istrouma, Leona Palmer; Peason, Ruth P. 
Goode. 

Maine.—Danforth, Earl J. Gilpatrick. 
Massachusetts.—Bryantville, Hattie 
Grant; Hyannis Port, Mildred D. Linnell. 
Michigan.—Eau Claire, Reva Runnels. 

Minnesota.—Browerville, John Gaida; 


A. 





Res., orders of July 31 revoked. 
Ist Lt. Francis H. Lanahan Jr., FP. A., 
transferred to Signal Corps. 
2d Lt. Sheldon Bristol Yoder, A. C. Res., 
to active duty, Dec, 15, at Selfridge Field, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., to terminate June 
31, 19380, 





Te ee 


Kerkhoven, Clarence 0. Rustad; Newfolden, 
Martha Kleppe. 


wards, Robert E. Farr; Electric Mills, 
Ernest A. Temple; Greenwood, Herbert 
Feaster; Lorman, Maude L. James; Menden- 
hall, Zack L. Gibson; Raymond, Lila Jones; 
Rienzi, John N. Kellogg. 

Missouri—Clifton Hill, Paul M. Essig; 
Watson, Bert G. Ozenbaugh. 

Montana.— Wilsall, Leonard C. Green. 

Nebraska.—Central City, Ralph B. Demel; 
Creston, Victor F. Palmateer. 

New Jersey.—Ashland, Herbert E. Morton; 
Montvale, Fred C. Blossfeld; New Market, 
Fanny Jenner. 

New Mexico.—Vaughn, Benjamin A. Gal- 
legos. 

New York.—Corinth, Bartlett M. 
Sodus Point, Eugene C. Morley. 

North Carolina.—Cliffside, Una 
wards, 

North Dakota.—Oriska, Jesse J. Taylor. 

Oklahoma.—Waynoka, Maude D. Eaton. 

Pennsylvania.—Cranesville, Vincent P., 
Lyman; Dresher, Helen M. Nelson; Radnor, 
Oscar G. Darlington; Royersford, Lloyd E. 
Johnson, 

South Dakota.—Fedora, Mangus B, East- 
wold; Platte, Myrtle K. Norbeck. 

Tennessee.—Henning, Hattie M. Johnson. 

Texas.—Caldwell, Andrew S. Broaddus; 


Ide; 
Cc. Ed- 





Eagle Pass, Stanley F. N. Dolch; League 
City, Ada E. Harris; Point Isabel, John 
Mahurin; Roxton, Byron R, Hughes; Wood- 
son, James W. Foster. 
Utah.—Castlegate, Oscar W. Evans. 
Vermont.—Ely, Edward E, Whitcomb. 
Virginia.—Grundy, Ira L. Mullins; Pen- 
nington Gap, Fred 8S. Howard. 
Washington.—_Chewelah, Clarence EF. Sears, 
West Virginia.—Ansted, Lelia C. Martin- 
dale; Belle, Alma S, Borror; Braeholm, Mil- 
ton B, Stafford; Edwight, Loren G. Daniels; 
Hastings, Raymond L, Butler; Hendricks, 
Charles A. Roberts Jr.; Ward, Virginia Cook, 
Wisconsin.—Altoona, Lucille I. Edgell; 
Amherst, Emily N. Brandt; Gays Nills. Har- 
land R. Hays; Rothschild, Russell G. Drake. 
Wyoming.—Wolf, Thomas B, Butler. 


Mississippi.—Dlo, Ida F. Thompson; Ed- | 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Cohgress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
ard children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line, 





Scudder, Antoinette Quinby, 
(Contemporary -poets of 
88 p. 


Huckleberries, 
c Dorrance, 80.) 
Phila., Dorrance and co., 1929, 
29-21603 
Szukalski, Stanislaus. ... Projects in de- 
sign. 53 r., illus. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago press, 1929, 29-21563 
Theobald, Sir Henry Studdy. The law of 
land, wherein are to be found the pre- 
rogative rights of the Crown, the rights 
of the public, and the rights and duties 
arising from ownership and’ use of. land. 
2 ed., rev. and enl, by the author. 424 p. 
London, The Saint Catherine press, 1929. 
29-21574 
Velez de Guevara y Duenas, Luis. ... Los 
novios de Hornachuelos, edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vodcabulary by John 
M. Hill and Frank O. Reed. (The Century 
modern language series.) 260 p. N. Y., 
The Century. co., 1929, 


Worst, Edward Francis. More problems in 


woodwork. 189 p., illus. Milwaukee, Wis., 
The Bruce publishing co., 1929. 29-21534 
Wells, Webster. Modern algebra; third 
semester course, by ... and Walter W. 
Hart. 266 p., illus. Boston, D. C. Heath, 
1929, 29-21582 
Youker, Mortimer Alexander. The action 


of promoters and suppressors on the oxi- 
dation of hydrocarbon fuels. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois.) 
7 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 29-21540 





Aldrich, Winthrop Williams. Colonel Stew- 
art and the Standard oil company of In- 
diana; a letter to the stockholdérs of the 
company, from Winthrop W. Aldrich. 71 
p. N. Y., 1929. 29-19683 

Bacon, Alice Mabel. Japanese girls and 
women. 333 p. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
and co., 1899. 29-19932 

Barnes, Julius Howland. The growing re- 
sponsibilities of business; &n address, by 
. - » before the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing, Chamber of commerce of the United 
States, Washington, April 30, 1929. 29 p. 
Washington? D. C., 1929.- 29-19687 

Barnes, Julius Howland. Public or private 
ownership? An address, by ... before 
the fifth general congress, International 
chamber of commerce, Amsterdam, 
12, 1929. 30 p. Washington? D. C., 

29-19686 

Bennardi, Anthony Maurice. Replacement 
treatment in advanced age. 56 p. Boston, 
The Christopher publishing house, 1929. 

29-21703 

Bradley, Aubrey Ottarson. The absorption 
spectra of phenylazo-a-naphthol and some 
of its substituted derivatives, by .. . 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state 
university, 1925.) 17 p. Columbus, O., 
H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 29-21707 

British Guiana. Governor. ... Governor’s 
annual message to the Legislative coun- 





cil. 1 v. Georgetown, British Guiana, 
1928. 29-19649 
Erosseau, Alfred J. Highway finance; a 


discussion of methods used to expedite 
road improvement in the United States 
together with a study of the development 
of highway revenues under different con- 
ditions in four states, by ..., July 9, 1929, 
International chamber of commerce, Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands. 61 p. Wash- 
ington? D. C., 1929. 29-19913 
Buck, Arthur Eugene. Public budgéting; a 
discussion of budgetary practice in the 
national, state and local governments of 
the United States, by... 612.p) N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-21695 
Butler, Rush Clark. The self regulation of 
industry, the Sherman law problem. 8 p. 
Chicago? 1929. 29-19681 
Cadman, Samuel Parkes. Peace, by . 
7lp. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929, 
| 29-21687 
Cahen, Louis H. The empire of the Golden 
Gate, 1858-1928, prepared for Sutro & co. 
at the moment of their seventieth year of 
activity, by Louis H. Cahen and Edward 
I. Fitzpatrick; illustrated by Katheryn 
Lyon. 53 p., illus. San Francisco, H. S. 
Crocker co., 1928. 29-21698 
Crofton, Richard Hayes. Statistics of the 


Zanzibar protectorate, 1893-1927. 24 p, 
Zanzibar, Printed by the government 
printer, 1928, 29-19688 


Davis, Britton. The truth about Geronimo, 
by . . ., edited with an introduction by 
M. M. Quaife. 253 p. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1929. 29-21699 

Dinneen, Sister Lucilla. ... Titles of ad- 
dress in Christian Greek epistolography 
to 527 A.D. ... (The Catholic university 
of America. Patristic studies. vol. xviii, 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic university of 
America, 1929.) 115 p. Washington, D, 
C., The Catholic university of America, 
1929. 29-21682 

Ferguson, Walter Finnall Cross. The spec- 





trum of gold chloride and also The less 
refrangible bands in the spectrum of tin 
monochloride, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—New 
York university, 1929. Reprinted from 
Physical review, v. 31, June, 1928 and v, 
32, Oct., 1928.) 969-972 p., 607-610 p. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 29-21712 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Relative Lift Distribution in any Biplane— 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 14. Aeronautics 


Branch, United States Department of 
Commerce. Free at Aeronautics Branch, 
29-27546 





State Books and 
Publications 


these 





regarding 
cy be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Minnesota—Biennial Reports of the State 


Information publications 


Treasurer of Minnesota; Julius A. 
Schmahl, Treasurer, St. Paul, 1929. 
Wisconsin— Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Girls, Nineteenth Biennial Report; Part 
of the Biennial Report of the State Board 
of Contro! of Wisconsin, 1929. 
Wisconsin—Wiscunsin Industrial School for 
Boys, 22nd Biennial Report; Part of the 
Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Control of Wisconsin, 1927. 
Virginia—Central State Hospital of Vir- 
ginia, 59th Annual Report; Division of 





Purchase and Printing, Richmond, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Annuity Board Report, State 
Retirement System, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1926, 

Wisconsin—Annuity Board Report, State 
Retirement System, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1928. 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin Veterans Home, 41st 
Annual Report of the Board of Man- 
agers, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin Memorial Hospital, 
Seventh Biennial Report; Part of the Bi- 
ennial Report of the State Board of Con- 
trol, 1929. 

Virginia—Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing; Division of Purchase 
and Printing, Richmond, Virginia, 1929, 

Illinois—Laws of Illinois Relating to Ne- 
gotiable Instruments; William, J. Strat- 
ton, Secretary of State, Springfield, 1929. 
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Agriculture 


Rubber Trees Show 
Speedy Growth in 
Florida Experiments 


Dr. Taylor Outlines Methods 
To Protect Fruit in Tran- 
sit and Reports on Activity 
Of Research Bureau 


Rubber trees planted in Florida made | 


rapid growth in the past two seasons, and 
maty of the young trees attained a height 
of 15 feet or more, according to Dr. W. A. 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. No frost injury occurred last 
Winter, and this is described as an indi- 
cation that the rubber plants are more 
resistant to cold than was supposed. 
Dr. Taylor says that the results of the 
rubber experiment in Florida are “very 
encouraging,” especially with the Hevea 
or Para rubber tree of Brazil. 

Proteetion of fruit and other perish- 
able products from freezing in transit 
during cold weather, which is being given 
attention by the Bureau, Dr. Taylor says, 
may be accomplished by placing small 
heaters in the cars. The heaters, it is 
stated, sufficiently warm the air, which 
is then kept circulating by electrically 
driven fans. 

These statements are contained in -Dr. 
Taylor’s annual .eport to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, listing outstanding con- 
tributions to the world’s knowledge of 

lant life and to the enlargement and 
improvement of the plant resources of 
the United States by plant scientists, 
other research v-orkers, and explorers of 
the Department of Agriculture. The re- 
port follows in full text: 

Plants Are Studied 

The work of the Bureau includes crop 
improvement by breeding and selection, 
the introduction of new crops, experi- 
ments in cultural methods, investigations 
in utilizing plants and their products, 
and diagnosis and control of plant dis- 
eases. 

Establishment of date growing on a 
satisfactory commercial basis in the 
Southwest is an illustration of the pos- 
sibility of bringing in new crops that 


do not compete with those already grown | 


in this country. The Bureau is con- 
stantly on the watch for promising 
crops which may be introduced, and is 
responsible for the presence of ‘a large 
number of our staple crops. 

An expedition to Asia for the purpose 
of procuring seed of blight-resistant 
chestnuts has met with marked success. 
Seeds of the forest type of Japanese 
chestnuts from all of the important 
chestnut regions of Japan have been 
successfully shipped to this country in 
considerable quantities, and the seedlings 
are now growing in nurseries near Wash- 
ington. 

An airplane expedition to the interior 
of the island of New Guinea resulted in 
the collection of 176 varieties of sugar 
cane. Cuttings have been planted in the 

uarantine greenhouses at Washington. 
| ie than 100 of these varieties, which 
were selected for disease resistance, sur- 
vived the long trip to Washington and 
are now. in good growing condition. 

Continuing its work with soybeans, the 
Bureau now has a specialist visiting 
China and Japan to study the methods 
of oil production and to procure seed of 
promising new varieties. Already about 
2,000 introductions of soybeans have been 
made, representing some 500 distinct 
varieties. 

Steers Gain Weight 

Pasture grass experiments in the South 
gave encouraging results last year. At 
Gainesville, Fla., it was found that one 
acre of improved pasture was sufficient 
to carry one steer through the grazing 
season. The steers made an average 
gain of 1.24 pounds a day and made a 
profit above labor and fertilizer costs 
of $7.82 per acre or per steer. ; 

During the past year a spray solution 
has been developed which gives promise 
of controlling bacterial spot of peaches. 
This spray contains zinc sulphate and 
lime, and, so far as known, is the first 
spray to give direct control of a bac- 
terial disease of plants. Investigations 
looking to the utilization of surplus 
peaches indicate that the quality of the 
canned fruit can be much improved. 

The status of chlorine as an ingredient 
of tobacco fertilizers has been changed 
somewhat as a result of recent work 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. For 
several years it was thought that the 
presence of this element, even in minute 
quantities, was detrimental to the quality 
of tobacco. Now it has been shown that 
small quantities of chlorine actually im- 

rove the burning quality of the leaves. 
arge amounts of this element are still 
regarded as harmful. 

Numerous other topics of interest to a 
wide range of plant industries are dis- 
cussed in the report. A list of several 
hundred publications issued by Bureau 
specialists is included in the report and 
serves to give a more comprehensive idea 
of the scope of the Bureaus’ researches 
during the year. 


Crop Index of Month 
Shows Heavy Decline 


Exports in October Less Than 
Half for Same Period of 1928 


The October monthly index, of 44 of 
the principal farm products as shown by 
the exports, amounted to 166, or lower 
than the index for any corresponding 
month during the last six years, it was 
announced just recently by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Department’s 
announcement follows in full text: 

Due to the decline in exports of wheat, 
wheat flour and barley, the index for 
grains and grain products amounted to 
only 149. This was less than half the 
index for October, 1928, and, with the 
exception of October, 1925, less than any 
corresponding month during the last 15 
years. 

There was a better European demand 
for American cotton, the United King- 
dom taking less than during the same 
month last year, but this decrease was 
more than offset by larger shipments to 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, and Bel- 
gium. Exports of cotton to Japan so 
ar this season, Aug. 1-Oct. 31, were 34 
per cent under those of the same period 
@ year ago. Exports of cured pork 
showed some improvement over the same 
month of the two preceding years, and 
the index for lard was higher than any 
October since 1923. Exports of dairy 
products continued at a low level, about 
f duplicating those for October, 1928. 

The index for unmanufactured tobacco 
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Crop Weather 
\Cold Weather, Rain and Snow Halt 


Seasonal Outside Farm Operations 


Month of November Generally Disagreeable With Precipi- 
tation Unevenly Distributed 


Seasonal outside farm operations were 
largely at a standstill during the past 
week, due to abnormally cold weather, 
rains in the Southeast, and general 
snows over northern States, according 
to the weekly weather report made pub- 
lic by the Weather Bureau on Dec. 4. 

The month of November was generally 
cold and disagreeable, with much of the 
time cloudy and rainy in the warmer 
sections. Precipitation for the month 
was very unevenly distributed geograph- 
ically. 

The summaries for the weather of the 
past week and last month follow in full 
text: 

At the beginning of the week low 


| pressure, attended by rather widespread 


precipitation over the Lake Region and 
the Southeast, was central over Ontario 
and by the 28th had passed to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River, with snow 
again general over many sections of the 
northern States. At the same time there 
was a reaction to colder in the Lake 
Region and the Northwest, with much 
colder weather prevailing over interior 
districts on the 29th. This cold wave 
moved eastward, reaching the Atlantic 
coast on the 30th, when freezing weather 
was general to the east Gulf coast, and 
subzero temperatures were reported 
south to central Indiana and _ Illinois 
— locally to middle Appalachian sec- 
ions. 


There was a reaction to warmer over 
the Northwest and more eastern areas 
the latter part of the week, attending 
the passage of two “lows” eastward; 
widespread rain or snow was general in 
the wake of these storms, covering prac- 
tically all States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. At the close of the week, 
low temperatures had again overspread 
interior sections. West of the Rocky 
Mountains the week was practically rain- 
less and no unusually low temperatures 
were reported. 


Week Abnormally Cold 
East of Rocky Mountains 


The week, as a whole, was abnormally 
cold nearly everywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains, although locally in the ex- 
treme Southeast it was somewhat 
warmer than normal. Rather generally 
from the Plains eastward the period 
averaged from 5 degrees to as much as 


of the coldest weeks of record for so 
early in the season. West of the Rocky 
Mountains temperatures were above nor- 
mal rather, generally, and decidedly so 
in some sections. Minima as low as 10 
degrees below freezing were reported 
from the east Gulf coast, and on the west 
coast freezing occurred as far south as 
Corpus Christi, Tex. The lowest tem- 
perature reported for the week was 16 
degrees below zero at Duluth, Minn., 
while readings as low as,2 degrees be- 
low zero occurred as far south as Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and Lexington, Ky. 
Precipation was substantial in the 
Southeast, extending as far north as 
southern Virginia. Elsewhere the 
amounts were generally light to moder- 
ate, with practically no rain over a large 
area of- the Southwest, nor in any sec- 
tions west of the Rocky Mountains. 


largely at a standstill during the week 
in most sections of the country, because 
of the abnormally cold weather, consid- 
erable rain in the Southeast, and rather 
general snows over the northern States. 
Frosts about the middle of the week, and 


southern localities did more or less dam- 
age to Winter truck and other growing 
vegetation in the coast sections from 
Texas eastward. 
the coldest weather of the week occurred 
at its close, and the extent of possible 
|additional damage has not been ascer- 
tained. Rains, however, in the Florida 
peninsula were beneficial in relieving 
droughty conditions that have prevailed 
for some time. 

At the close of the week there was a 
|fairly good snow cover, which afforded 
protection to Winter grains and meadows 
in most of the northern half of the coun- 
| try, extending as far south as the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountain sections, Ken- 
tucky, and the lower Missouri Valley. 

West of the Rocky Mountains the 
weather was mild, which favored outside 
operations, but at the same time severe 
drought continues nearly everywhere, 
with moisture badly needed both for Win- 
ter grains and the range. Snow is de- 
' ficient on the western desert ranges, and 
at the same time much of the range is 
closed on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies; the weather was hard on live- 
stock in this latter area. 

Except for a few local areas, Winter 
wheat was generally well protected by 


of the past week. There were scattered 
reports of ice covering the grains, prin- 
cipally in Maryland and Wyoming, but 
no harm was indicated. Growth of Win- 
ter cereals was slow in the South, but 
they are generally in satisfactory condi- 





tion, except in the interior of the Pacific 
Northwest where the continued dry 
weather has been decidely unfavorable, 


'with much spring seeding necessary. 


Extremely cold weather prevailed most 
of the week over the corn belt, and much 
of the area had considerable snow. Un- 
der these conditions outside operations 
were nearly at a standstill, and very 
little corn was housed. Considerable 
corn remains in the fields in many parts 
of the belt. 

The early part of the week was fairly 
favorable for gathering the remaining 
cotton crop in the northern belt, while 
the absence of material rain made bet- 
ter conditions for scrapping in Texas. 
The latter part of the week was cold 
and disagreeable, with considerable rain 
in the east, and picking was largely at 
a standstill. 

Range conditions continue satisfactory 
in the Southwest, but in the central and 
northern Rock Mountain section moist- 
ure is needed, although the range is 
open in places. Lack of snow is com- 
pelling ranchers to hold livestock at 
water holes in the Great Basin, while in 
the Pacific States the continued drought 
has been very unfavorable for the ranges 
and they are in very poor condition. 
Feeding of livestock is general, except 
in the Southwest, and there were reports 
of shrinkage in the central Rockies. 

There was more or less frost damage 
to truck reported in the Southeast and 
some west Gulf sections. The cold 
—————————oee 
month. There was the usual seasonal 
increase in exports of fruits, but exports 
for the month were decidedly under those 
for the same period of thé three pre- 


19 degrees below normal, making it one! 


Seasonal outside farm operations were | 


a general freeze at the close in extreme | 


In part of this area | 


a snow cover during the severe weather | 


weather, attended by rain, was unfavor- 
able for cane in Louisiana, with bud and 


, though stalks were not seriously injured 
for milling and seed cane had been pre- 
viously saved. Citrus are good in all sec- 
tions of California, with some spraying 
and fumigation. 

In general, November was cold and 
disagreeable, with much of the time 
cloudy and rainy in the warmer sections 
of the country. In the colder sections 
there was much stormy weather, with 
| considerable snow, except in the more 
j western States. In the East mostly mild 
temperatures prevailed until about the 
20th, with some unusually warm weather 
the first part of the month, but in the 
West most of the time was abnormally 
cold. East of the Rockies severe Winter 
weather set in about the 20th, and it 
continued in most sections until the close, 
with large areas experiencing the lowest 
| November temperatures of record. Zero 
| readings, or lower, were reported from 
| as far south and east as the lower Mis- 
souri and Ohio valleys, and freezing to 
the central and east Gulf coasts and into 
northern Florida. 


November, as Whole, 
Was Abnormally Cold 


The month, as a whole, was abnor- 
mally cold over much the greater por- 
‘tion of the country. Notwithstanding 
'the extremely cold weather the latter 
part of the month, the mean tempera- 
tures for the period were somewhat 
above normal rather generally in the At- 
lantic area and locally in the Northwest. 
It was warmer than normal also in the 
south Pacific area. Between the Appa- 
lachian and Rocky Mountains, however, 
the month was abnormally cold, with the 
mean temperatures ranging mostly from 
3 degrees to as much as 11 degrees sub- 
normal; the greatest minus departures 
appear from Texas northwestward over 
the Rocky Mountairs. 

Precipitation for November was very 
unevenly distributed geographically. It 
was heavy in most of the South and gen- 
erally over Appalachian Mountain sec- 
tions, as well as in central trans-Missis- 


the monthly totals were three to more 
than four times the normal for Novem- 
ber. There were deficiencies in the west- 
ern lake region, the western Ohio and 
,central Mississippi valleys, and in much 
lof Texas, while the Florida Peninsula 
was generally dry. 


| feature of the month’s weather was the 
continued scanty precipitation west of 
|the Rocky Mountains. As a rule, the 
|rainy season in the Pacific area, espe- 
cially in the north, becomes well estab- 
lished in November, but this year very 
little precipitation has occurred. In all 
sections west of the Rocky Mountains 
less than one-fourth of the usual amount 


\Value of Stock in 1913 
Is Basis to Compute Loss 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
the collector in disallowing the deduc- 
tion was affirmed, but in the circuit 
court of appeals the judgment of the 
district court was reversed and the de- 
duction of $47,000 allowed. 


The Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the court of appeals on the 
ground that one essential fact, the cost 
or value of the property on Oct. 1, 1901, 
when it was exclusively devoted to a pro- 
duction of income, had not been found. 
It remanded the case for a new trial on 
that question, with instructions that if 
the value of the property on Mar. 1, 1913, 
was less than its cost or value on Oct. 1, 
1901, the deduction of $47,000, the dif- 
|ference between the Mar. 1, 1913, and 
\the sale price, should be allowed. But 
i that if the value of the property on Mar. 
1, 1913, was greater than its cost or value 
on Oct. 1; 1901, then the difference be- 
tween the Oct. 1, 1901, value or cost and 
/the sale price was to be deducted, 


From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the decision in Heiner v. Tindle, as stated 
|in the instructions to the lower courts, 
included two possible situations—oxe 
such as that considered in McCaughn v. 
Ludington, where the Mar. 1, 1913, value 
was greater than the cost price, and 
one like that involved in the present case, 
where the Mar. 1, 1913, value is less than 
the cost price—in which situation the 
court points out that the deductible loss 
'is the difference between the value on 
Mar. 1, 1913, and the sale price. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the dis- 
trict court, on the facts here presented, 
erred in allowing the difference between 
the cost in 1903 and sale price in 1917, 
as a deductible loss. The facts clearly 
show that all the loss was incurred prior 
to Mar. 1, 1913; and as only losses oc- 


ductible, this was not. 

As under the income tax statute only 
gains accruing subsequent to Mar. 1, 
1918, are taxable as income, we fail to 
see wherein the statute can be regarded 
as unconstitutional, if construed as pro- 
viding that losses sustained prior to that 
date shall not be allowed as deductions. 

The judgment of the district court 
is reversed, and the case is remanded. to 
that court with directions to enter judg- 
ment for the defendant with costs. 








Proceedings 
| —of the— 


| Court of Claims 
—of the— 


United States 


December 4 

: Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, chief 
justice; and Hons. Samuel Jordan Gra- 
ham, William R. Green, Benjamin H. Lit- 
tleton, and Thomas S. Williams, justices. 

Cases argued and submitted: J-124, Etta 
M. Klein et al., by Benj. B. Pettus for plain- 
tiff and F. K. Dyar for defendant; J-289, 
Packard .Motor Car Co., by C. R. Pollard 
|}for c°fendant; B-449, The Indians of Fort 
Berthold Reservation, by C. H. Merillat for 
plaintiffs and G. T. Stormont for defendant. 

Trial calendar for Dec. 5, 1929: H-101, 
Swift & Co.; H-496, Samuel 
F-138, Annie Leka, admx. of Mike Mesich, 
dec’d.; F-285, Potts-Trumbull Advertis- 
ing Co.; K-67, Mascot Oil Co.; J-645, Var- 
sity Underwear Co., Inc.; J-675, Percival E. 
Magee; J-660, Speigel, May, Stern Co.; 


top eyes of standing cane killed, al-|- 








sippi States; in some of these districts | ; 


: ‘ | 
As regards moisture, the outstanding 





curring subsequent to that date are de- , 


Destruction of Pine 
Forests Threatens 
South’s' Prosperity 


Gigantic Task of Reclaiming 
Denuded Timber Lands 
Foreseen by Department 
Of Agriculture 


With a continuation of the rapidity 


|and thoroughness with which lumber- | Spread. 
|/men are cutting over southern forests | 


even a second time, the pine woods of 


'the South soon will be gone, it was an- 
jnounced in the annual report of the 


Chief of the Forest Service, R. Y. Stu- 
art, just made public by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

A departmental summary of the part 

of the report dealing with the denudation 
of forests in the South follows in full 
text: 
Although the South offers attractive 
opportunities for timber growing, much 
of the southern “piney woods” region 
is approaching a period of nonproduc- 
tivity because of timber depletion, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the For- 
est Service. 

“With the virgin stands of timber 
nearly gone,” the Forest -Service de- 
clares, “the tendency is to return to the 
lands already !umbered for whatever 
was left at the time of the first cutting, 
or has come up as second growth. Thus 
it is possible to carry the land until the 
last vestiges of the forest vanish through 
the removal of all the trees that might, 
if left, mature and scatter seed, and 
through unchecked ground fires that 
wipe out all the established production. 

“The financial requirements of the 
States and local communities make prob- 
able higher rather than lower land taxes. 
Many millions of acres in the South have 
reached a degre of denudation that vir- 
tually precludes any hope of their restor- 
ation to productiveness as a private un- 
A 


of precipitation occurred, and in large 
areas the month was practically rain- 
less. This is true not only for Novem- 
ber, but holds for the fall months, as 
nearly all sections have had less than 
one-fourth the usual amount of rain for 
the three months’ period. In fact, defi- 
ciencies for the entire past year are 
arge. , 





E. Brown; | 


Farm Loans 


dertaking and apparently insures their 
eventual abandonment to the public 
through tax forfeiture. In much of the 
southern pine region the history of the 
Lake States pine region will be repeated. 
In many Lake States counties, the ex- 
haustion of the timber has been fol- 
lowed by economic retrogression, disap- 
pearance of industries, and, in some 
eases, county bankruptcy. 

“It is entirely true,” says the Forest 
Service report, “that much of the South 
holds out a bright prospect for exten- 
sive private timber growing. The States 
are making rapid progress in fire pro- 
tection and in building up capable for- 
estry departments, and the interest of 
landowners in the possibilities of re- 
forestation is becoming fairly wide- 


Needs Must Be Faced 
“Nevertheless, the fact needs to be 
,faced squarely that not nearly enough 
is being done,” says the Forest Service, 
“and that at the very best a gigantic 
task of forest reclamation is going to be 
forced upon the public as the only alter- 
native to permanent land unproductive- 
|}ness on a major scale. Whether even 
the public can afford to reforest all the 
southern forest land that has been or 
will be denuded and that private owner- 
|ship will not wish to carry is a ques- 
| tion. 

| “Whatever is done will, to a large ex- 
tent, have to be done locally, through 
State and county action. While the 
| Federal Government has inaugurated 
{land purchases for the establishment of 
a number of small forests scattered 
| through the southern pine region, these 
are primarily for. demonstration pur- 
| poses. How much more than this, if any 
more, the Federal authority should un- 
dertake can be determined only: after 
‘the whole situation has been studied fur- 
|ther, trends have been observed, . the 
| workings of other remedies have been 
taken account of, and, above all, local 
realization of the needs has been fully 
| developed and local efforts to meet them 
have been made.” 


Cotton Production Falls . 
Below 1928 Crop in Egypt 


Cotton production in Egypt is esti- 
mated at 1,641,920 bales, against an esti- 
mate of 1,490,000 bales made at the same 
time last year, it was announced on Dec. 
3 by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

Cotton production in Egypt for this 
season is now estimated at 1,641,920 
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Equality Is Promised 
To Negroes in Making 


Agricultural Loans 


Member of Farm Board 
Urges Colored Educators 
To Support Cooperative 
Marketing Program 


Negro farmers are to be treated on 
an equality with all other agriculturists 
in the administration by the Federal 
Farm Board of the Agricultural Market- 


ing act, James C. Stone, member of the 
Board, told the Negro Farmers Con- 
ference at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
on Dec. 4. 

Mr. Stone said that negro educators 
may render valuable service to farmer 
members of their race by supporting the 
Board’s cooperative marketing program 
and urging negro farmers to join local 
associations affiliated with national sales 
agencies having the endorsement of the 
Board. 

A review of Mr. Stone’s address pre- 
pared by the Federal Farm Board fol- 
lows in full text: 

That all farmers are to be treated 
exactly alike by the Federal Farm Board 
in the administration of the agricultural 
marketing act, which provides Federal 


assistance to agriculture through grow- | 


ers’ cooperative associations, was the 
message delivered to Negro farmers of 
the South Dec. 4 by James C. Stone, vice 
chairman, Federal 
Stone represented the Board at the an- 


nual Negro farmers’ conference held at! 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, under the 
auspices of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, which was founded 
by Booker T. Washington. Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, principal of the institute, was 
seen neennecenenstaceeensinestanieenietinanias 


bales of 478 pounds net, of which 530,396 
bales are of the Sakellarides variety and 
1,111,524 bales are of other varieties, ac- 
cording to a cable received by the for- 


eign service of the Bureau of Agricultural} 


Economics from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. Produc- 
tion at this date last year was estimated 
at 1,490,000 bales of 478 pounds net, of 
which 484,000 bales were of the Sakella- 
rides variety and 1,006,000 bales were of 
other varieties. 


Farm Board. Mr.! 


Titles to Newly Acquired , 
Federal Land Are Approved 


x ?- 

Approval of titles to lands acquired 

by the Federal Government was announ- 

ced by the Department of Justice Dec. 3, 

The value of the land so approved ag- 

gregated $576,471. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


In the division of the Department ‘of 
Justice having charge of examination of 
land titles, there were approved during 
the past week, titles to lands acquired 
the Federal Government of the value of 
$576,471. The principal items in the list 
are the following: California, a tract 
of land situated in Trinity County ac- 
quired as a ranger station, $1,500; Flor- 
ida, 78,363 acres in Columbia and Baker 
Counties conveyed to the United States 
by the Columbia Farm Lands Corpora- 
tion for forestry pu es $391,818; New 
York, a tract of land in the City of Al- 
bany acquired from the Alling Rubber 
Company as a part of a proposed Fed- 
eral building site, $181,000. 


chairman of a delegation that came to 
Washington in October to extend a spe- 
cial invitation to the Board to attend 
this conference. ; 

In addressing the conference Mr. Stone 
emphasized that the law creating the 
Farm Board is a marketing act and that 
the Board’s main task is to help the 
farmer help himself in marketing his 
products. To put the farmer in position 
to do this job for himself the Board is 
assisting in the creation of national and 
regional commodity sales organizations, 
owned and controlled by producers. 
focal, State and regional cooperatives 
handling the various commodities have 
| been called together to form these na- 
tional ‘cooperative commodity sales as 
sociations. 

Mr. Stone advised the Negro farmers 
to join the cotton, tobacco or other comi- 
modity association in his neighborhood 
handling the particular product he grows. 
The vice chairman of the Board explained 
, that these commodity associations are 
| purely economic in character and per- 
| form no function other than marketing. 

The cooperation of Ne educators in 
getting the Farm Board’s program be- 
fore the Ne farmers of the South 
was invited by Mr. Stone. These edu- 
cators, he said, can render valuable serv- 
ice to the farmer members o¢ their race 
by supporting the Board’s cooperative 
marketing program and urging Negro © 
farmers to join local associations: that 
are members of national sales agencies 
+ me have the endorsement of the 

oard. . 





The Government Protects 
the Nation’s Food 


O GOVERNMENT goes to greater lengths than ours to safeguard 
the health of its people. 


_ A corps of 4,200 inspectors, veterinarians with special train- 
ing, represents the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in every packing plant which engages in inter- 
state commerce. Competent inspectors supervise operations, examine 
meats and other raw materials, and insure the purity and wholesomeness of 
the product that is being offered to the consuming public. 


Inspection begins while the live animals are still in the stockyards. Dur- 
ing the dressing processes, vital parts are carefully examined, and when 
the product is ready for the trade, there is a final inspection. 


When the Bureau’s representative stamps “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed”, it is evidence that the product measures up to the rigid require- 
ments of the United States Government. 


Inspection is not confined to products alone. Strict rules of sanitation 
are enforced. Containers and instruments must always be clean. Em- 
ployes must be cleanly dressed and in good health. 


It is the policy of the Government to lean backward in its effort to in- 
sure the wholesomeness of the nation’s meat supply. 


: In this supervision, ARMOUR AND COMPANY cooperates, because 
it learned long ago that rigid inspection is beneficial to the packer as well 


as to the public. 
It safeguards both. 


It sets up the strictest standards of purity, and compels all meat 
packers under Government jurisdiction (those engaged in interstate com- 


merce) to abide by them. 


This means that all meat and meat products in interstate or foreign 
shipments—two-thirds of all the meat production—can be bought and used 
with full confidence because the Government has tested and approved both 


the product and the process. 


Perhaps our Government performs no greater setvice than this for 
There certainly is none more earnestly, more 


the protection of its citizens. 
honestly, performed. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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’ \ tober last year, a record figure for the j ceding years. 


\ 


was 242 and, with the exception of Oc- 
H-432, Herman C. Ericsson. 
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|Industrial Leaders to Discuss Business Conditions | 
Conference Called by President at ] Asean, ievaand Oni, | Mgehants Auction : 


Association, Cleveland, Ohio. Merchants Association, Chicago, III. States Steel Corporation, New, York, Pr e SI d ent H 0 OV er t 0 Expl ain 


4 


National Electrical Wholesalers As- National Sausage Casing Dealers N. Y. 
sociation, New York, N. Y. Association, New York, N. Y Grace, E. G., president, Bethlehem 
The Society for Electrical Develop- National Wholesale Grocers Asso- Steel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
ment, Inc., New York, N. Y. ciatiom of the United States, New Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Thirty-two Groups of Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors to Be Represented at Meeting 
And Report on Economic Outlook 


HE business conference called at the direction of President 
Hoover by Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the board of the 


Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, will be held, 


Dec. 5, at chamber headquarters in Washington, D. C. The con- 
ference will be attended by representatives of 32 manufacturing 
and distributing groups, and will be addressed by President Hoover, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, and the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein.. The object of the con- 
ference, as expressed by Mr. Hoover in asking that the meeting be 


called, is to consider measures looking to the maintenance of busi- 
ness activities at their present high levels. Invitations to the con- 


ference have been sent by Mr. 


panies, associations and individuals. The firms or organizations 
were invited to send one or more representatives. The full text of 
the list of firms, organizations and individuals to whom the invita- 


tions were sent follows: 
1.—ADVERTISING: 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, New York, N. Y. 

Association Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Calkins, Ernest Elmo, Calkins and 
Holden, Inc., New York, N. Y. | 

Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Chicago, Ill. 

Resor, Stanley, President, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, N. Y. 


2.—AMUSEMENTS: 


Motion Picture Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, New York, N. Y. 


Motion Picture Producers & Distrib- 


utors of America, Inc., New York, 


“Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
3.—CHEMICALS (Including Drugs, 

Medical Equipment and Sup- 
plies) : 

Allen, E. M., president, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

American Dental Trade Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


American Drug Manufacturers As- | 


sociation, Washington, D. C. 
American Pharmaceutical 
turers Association, New York, N. Y. 


The American Surgical Trade Associ- | 


Soap & 


tion, Louisville, Ky. 
Association of American 

Glycerine Products, New York, N. Y. 
Crippen, H. D., vice president, secre- 


tary and treasurer, Bon Ami Co., New | 


York, N. Y. 


Federal Wholesale Druggists As- | 


sociation, Baltimore, Md. 
Hooker, Elon H., president, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., New York, N. Y. 
The Industrial Alcohol Institute, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.° . 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
Lilly, Josiah K., vice president, Eli 
Lilly and Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Manufacturing Chemists Association 
of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 


National Association of Glue Manu-} 
facturers, Boston, Mass. ; 
National Association of Retail Drug- | 


gists, Chicago, Ill. : 

National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, S. C. 

National Drug Trade Conference, 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Fertilizer 
Washington, D. C. 


National Wholesale Druggists Asso- | 


ciation, New York, N. Y. 


Nichols, W. H., Jr., president, Gen- | 


eral Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


Pearce, Charles S., president, Col- | 


gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Til. 
Procter, Col. William Cooper, presi- 


dent, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- | 


cinnati, Ohio. 


Proprietary Association of America, | 


Washington, D. C 


Pyroxylin Plastic Manufacturers As- 


sociation, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 

facturers Association of the 

States, New York, N. Y. 


Wholesale Surgical Trade Associa- | 


tion, New York, N. Y. 
4—COAL: 


American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
Anderson, George J., president, The 
New York, | 


Consolidation Coal Co., 
N. Y 


tion, Jeddo, Pa. 

National Coal Association, 
ington, D. C. ‘ 

National Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

New England Coal Dealers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

New York State Coal Merchants 
Association, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Smokeless Coal Operators Associa- 
tion of West Virginia, Washington, 
D. C. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Oper- 
ators Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Virginia Coal Operators Association, 
Dante, Va. 

Warriner, S. D., president, 
geet & Navigation Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 
5.—CONSTRUCTION 

of Materials) : 

American Construction Council, New 
York, N. Y. 

Bent, Arthur S., president, Bent 
Rrothers, Inc., Los Angeles, €alif, 

American Road Builders Associa- 
tien, Washington, D. C. 

Association of Electragists Inter- 
national, Chicago, IIl. 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Enameled Sanitary Ware Manufac- 
turers Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wash- 


Fezles, D. B., president, Fegles Con- | 


struction Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Contractors Association, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Heating and Piping Contractors Na- 
tional Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
eee Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, 

National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes, St. Joseph, Mo. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, Louisville, Ky. 


National Committee of Building 
Congresses, New York, N. Y, 


+ 





Manufac- | 





Association, 


United | 


Anthracite Coal Operators Associa- | 


Lehigh | 


| 


Barnes to more than 600 com- 


The Associated General Contractors 
of America, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pacific Northwest Br., Associated 
General Contractors of America, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Texas Br., Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Dallas, Tex. 

Tile & Mantel Contractors Associa- 
tion of America, Wilmington, Del. 

Trieschmann, Adan, president, Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the National | 
Building Industry, Chicago, Ill. 


6—CONSTRUCTION MATE: | 
RIALS (Exclusive of Lumber, | 
Steel, etc.): 
American Association of Wholesale 
Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Ceramic Society, Colum-} 
bus, Ohio. 





American Face Brick Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 
American Glassware Mfrs., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
American Hardware Manufacturers | 
Association, New York, N. Y. | 
American .Oil Burner Association, | 
Baltimore, Md. | 
American Paint and Varnish Manv- | 
_— Association, Philadelphia, | 
a 
| 


Inc., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


American Steel and Heavy Hard- | 
ware Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Asso- | 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
dianapolis, ‘Ind. 
Avery, Soule L., President, United | 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, II]. | 
Baldwin, William D., Chairman of | 
the Board, Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Sonteel Supply Association, Dayton, 
i 


In- | 


0. 

Clause, W. L., Chairman of the 
Board, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Common Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coonley, Howard, President, Wal- 
worth Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

Cottingham, Walter H., Chairman of | 
the Board, The Sherwin-Williams Co., | 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crabbs, George D., President, Philip | 
Carey Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Elevator Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Face Brick Dealers Association 
of America, Detroit, Mich. 

Granite Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., Montpelier, Vt. 

Gypsum Institute, Grand Rapids, | 

ich, 

The Hollow Metal Door & Trim Man- | 
eee Association, Jamestown, | 


Iron Plumbing Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association, Medina, N. Y. 

National Association of Marble 
Dealers, Buffalo, N. Y 

National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors, Des Moines, Iowa. 

National Automatic Sprinkler As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 

National Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Alliance, Ohio. 


10.—FOODSTUFFS (Processings 





National Builders Supply Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Glass Distributors Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Lime Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

National Paint, Oil & Varnish Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

National Paving Brick Manufac- 


_ The National Pine & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, Detroit, Mich. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 
“ National Slate Association, Bangor, 
a. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ica. Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool. Ohio. 

Valve & Fittings Institute. Erie, Pa. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co., New- 
ell, W. Va. 


(Exelusive| “—INGe ee N® AND IMPORT- 


ING: 


American Exporters & Importers As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 

Association of American Importers 
of Spanish Green Olives, New York, 


Association of American Wood Pulp 
Importers, New York, N. Y. 

Export Managers Club of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Importers 
of Hides and Skin, New York, N. Y. 

National Council of American Im- 
perters & Traders, Inc.. New York, 

Pacific Foreign Trade Council, Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

Wilcox, Raymond B., President, Wil- 
cox, Hayes Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Williams, Arthur P., President and 
General Manager, R. C. Williams & 
Co., Ine., New York, N. Y. 


| 8.—-ELECTRICAL: 


Automotive Electric 


Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


turers Association, Washington, D. C. | 


Stained Glass Association of Amer- | 


We'ls, W. E., Secretary & Treasurer, | 








Electrical Overhead Crane Institute, 
Wickliffe, Ohio, 


National Electrical Manufacturers 


Swope, Gerard, president, General 
Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


.—FINANCE (Special) : 


Lonsdale, John G., president, Ameri- 
a aged Association, New York, 


“American Industrial Lenders Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. IIl. 


Arizona Banxers’ Association, Phoe- 


nix, Ariz. \ 


District of Columbia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
ne Bankers’ Association, Tampa, 
a. 


Investment Bankers’ Association of | 
America, Chicago, III. 

Maryland Bankers’ Association, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Michigan Bankers’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Montana Bankers’ Association, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

Mortgage Bankers’ Association of | 
America, Chicago, IIl. 

National Association of Credit Men, ! 
New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Finance 
Companies, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, New York, N. Y. : 

National Retail Credit Association, | 
St. Louis, Mo. \ 

New Jersey Bankers’ Association, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

North Carolina Bankers’ 
tion, Greensboro, N. C. 

Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
Sharon, Pa. 

Rhett, R. G., Peoples First National 
Bank, Charleston, S. C. 


Association, 


Associa- 
' 


York, N. Y. 
New England Manufacturing Con- 
fectioners Association, Boston, Mass. 
The North Carolina Ice Cream Man- 
cn Association, Inc., Durham, 


Ohio Grain Dealers Association, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sausage Manufacturers Association 
of New England, Boston, Mass. 

Southern Fisheries Association, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Standard Container Manufacturers, 
Manatee, Fla. . 

The Sugar Institute, Inc., New York, 


Swift, Edward F., vice president, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Tea Association of the United 
States of America, New York, N. Y. 

Tobacco Association of the United 
States, Danville, Va. 

The Tobacco Merchants Association 
of the United States, New York, N. Y. 

Tri-State Packers Association, Inc., 
Berlin, Md. . 

United States Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. e) 

United States Brewers’ Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

United States Fisheries Association, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Western Canners’ 
Princeville, Tl. 

The Western Fruit Jobbers Associa- 
tion of America, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gray, Bowman, R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Association, 


United States Building and Loan | 11. HARDWARE: 


League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vermont Bankers’ Association, Proc- 
tor, Vt. _ 

Virginia Bankers’ Association, Bris- 
tol, Va. 

_Wheeler, Harry A., vice chairman, 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


and Packing): 


American Association of Creamery 
Butter Manufacturers, Omaha, Nebr. 
American Bakers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, Bristol, Va. 
American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tors, New York, N. Y. 
_American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 
American Spice Trade Association, 
New York, wW. Y, 
_American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
Associated Bakers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Associated Corn Products Manufac- 
turers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Association of Manufacturers of | 
Confectionery and Chocolate of the | 
Sete of a York, New York, N.Y. 
ssociation i i i 
Seattle om oO acific Fisheries, 
altimore C. 
Baltinore, ane Foods Exchange, 
Bell, James F., president, 
<* sry Minneapolis, Minn. Come 
iscuit an racker- Man f 
Action, New York, N.  appcyaee 
’ Boston Wholesal , i 
tion, Haverhill, — tel 
alifornia Bean Dealers’ iati 
7 Francisco, Calif. seustntio, 
alifornia , iati 
aie on s Association, 


Canners’ League of i i 
ten tae. gue of California, San 
The Cigar Manufactu i 
ar of Tampe, Tampa, Fla, nae 
_, Lonnecticut Leaf Toba ia- 
tion, Hartford, Conn. an Saye 
Crutchfield, J. S., president, Ameri- 
oan Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, 


a; 
Cutter, Victor M., president, Uni 
ret ~ Boston, Mass. : a 
_Drie ruit Association of Califor- 
ne San Francisco, Calif. opcei 

mpire State Bottlers of C. 
Beverages, Albany, N. Y. ne 
Farmers National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 


Association of the Unit 
a e United States, Bos- 





Glass Containers Associati 
America, Baltimore, Md. weg 

Grimes, J. Frank, president, Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance of America 
Cieeps, Ill. ; 

Heinz, Howard, president, H. J. 
Rees ~~ Pittsburgh, Pa. - 

ce Cream Institu i i 
Oakland: Calif te of California, 

Illinois Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Inc., Alton, Il. 

Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, Chicago, III. 

Institute of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, Chicago, III. 

International Association 
Cream Manufacturers, 
Pa. 

International Association of Milk 
Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Iowa Fruit Jobbers Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Kell, Frank, president, Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y, 

Mayonnaise Products Manufacturers 
Association of America, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

National Association of Bakers’ Sup- 
ply Houses, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers, Knoxville, Tenn. 

National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Superior, Wis. 

_ National Canners Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

_ National Coffee Roasters Associa- 
tion, Davenport, Iowa. 

National Confectioners Association 
of the United States, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

National Food Brokers Association, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United States, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Manufacturers 
Water Flavors, Chicago, Il. 

National Pickle Packers’ 
tion, Evanston) Ill. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egg As- 
sociation, Topeka, Kans, 
Nationa] Restaurant 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The National Retail bd ne & Coffee 


of Ice 
Harrisburg, 





of Soda 


Associa- 


Association, 


Connecticut Hardware Association, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Dean, William J., president, treas- 
urer and director, Nicols, Dean & 
Gregg, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Hardware Association of the 
Carolinas, Chesterfield, S. C. 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Heating and Cooking Appli- 
ances, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Hardware Association of 
the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

New England Hardware Dealers As- 
sociation, Holyoke, Mass. 

The Ohio Hardware 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Southern Hardware Wobbers Asso- 
ciation, Galveston, Tex. 


Association, 


12.—_IMPLEMENTS : 


Clausen, F. H., president, Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Co., Horicon, Wis. 

Coleman, W. W., president and 
chairman, Bucyrus Erie Co., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, Chicago, IIl. 
« National Federation of Implement 
Dealers Association, Abilene, Kans. 


13.—INSURANCE: 


American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y. 

American Life Convention, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

American Mutual Alliance, Andover, 
Mass. 

Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents, Pocahontas, Ark. 

Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, Newark, N. J. 

Association of Fire Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents, Denver, Colo. 

Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, New York, N. Y. 

The Association of Marine Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y. 

Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, New York, N. Y. 

Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Chicago, Ill. 

Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Georgia Association of Insurance 
Agents, Savannah, Ga. 

Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 

Interstate Life & Accident Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Insurance Board of Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Insurance Federations of America, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Insurance Federations of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts, Springfield, Mass. : 

Insurance Federation of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Insurance Federation of the State of 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, New 
York, N. Y. 

Maryland State Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England, Cambridge, Mass. 

National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Boston, 
Mass. 

National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Lansing, Mich. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers, Chicago, Ill 

National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y. 

National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York, N. Y. 

Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Plate Glass Insurance Exchange 
of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


Maritime - Exchange, 


.14.—IRON AND STEEL: 


American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc.; New York, N. Y. 

Block, L. E., chairman, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, J. A., president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, Lynchburg, Va. 

Clarke, E. A. S., secretary, Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute, New York, 


ye 
Farrell, J..A., president, United 








Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Metalware Institute, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ‘ 
National Association of Flat Rolle 
Steel Manufacturers, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Association of Ornamental 
Tron and Bronze Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The National Association of Safe 
Manufacturers, Canton, Ohio. 
National Association of Steel Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, Avenel, N. J. 
National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
National Metal Trades Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pressed Metal Institute, Lansing, 


ich. 

Steel Tank Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Topping, J. A., chairman, Republic 
Iron and Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


15.—LEATHER AND _ PROD- 


UCTS: 


Association Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of the United States, Inc., Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 


McKeon, John, president, Laird Scho- 
ber and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., New York, 
NY. 


National Leather and Shoe Finders 
Association, Dallas, Tex. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 

The Ohio Valley Retail Shoe Dealers 
Association, Marion, Ohio. ; 

Tanners Council of America, New 
York, N. Y. ‘ 

Trunk, Luggage and Leather Goods 
Manufacturers of America, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Vaughan, Charles P., president, Dun- 
gan, Hood and Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vogel, August H., vice president, 
Pfister and Vogel Leather Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wholesale Saddlery Association of 
the United States, Columbus, Ohio. 


16.—LUMBER (Including Wood 


Products—Furniture) : 
Association Cooperage Industries of 
America, Memphis, Tenn. 


Association Office Furniture Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, Ill. 


Association Wooden Ware Manufac- | 


turers, Keene, N. H. 
Blodgett, John W., chairman, Blodg- 
ett Co., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bruce, C. Arthur, vice president, E. 
L. Bruce Co., Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
California Forest Protective Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, Calif. 
Casket Manufacturers Association 
of America, Decatur, Ill. 


. . ' 
Furniture Manufacturers Association 


of New York, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Goodyear, Col? A. C., president, 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y 


Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Illinois Lumber and Material Deal- 
ers Association, Harrisburg, IIl. 

Koster, Frederick J., chairman of 
board, California Barrel Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ladder Manufacturers Association 
of America, Toledo, Ohio. 

Lumber Dealers Association of Con- 
necticut, Portland, Conn. 

Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Lumbermen’s Philadel- 
phia, Pa. * 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Il. 

Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

National American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Egg Case 
and Egg Filler Manufacturers, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, Chicago, IIl. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Wood 
Turners, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Broom Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse, N. Y. 

National Cigar Box Manufacturers 
Association, Lima. Ohio. 

National Commercial Fixture Manu- 
facturers Association, Moline, III. 

National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, E. E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Hardwood Lumber Associg- 
tion, Chicago, III. : 

National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

National Plywood Distributors As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nebraska Lumber Merchants As- 
sociation, Hastings, Nebr. 

New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Jersey City, N. J. 

New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

North Carolina Pine Association, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fulton, N. Y. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
semenoverens Association, Oshkosh, 

is. 

Northern White Cedar Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicago, III, 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., Naticoke, Pa, 

The Philadelphia Furniture and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Pine Institute 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Plywood Manufacturers Association, 
New Albany, Ind. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Fowler, Ind. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, Connells- 
ville, Pa. 

Southern Furniture Manufacturers 
Association, High Point, N. C. 

Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La, 

Southern Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, Durham, N. C. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash, 


Exchange, 


} 
of America, Inc., 
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Secretary 


and Assistant Secretary of Com- 


merce Also to Address Delegates on Meas- 
ures to Be Adopted to Maintain Prosperity 


Western Red Cedar Association, 
Spokane,.Wash. 

Wholsesale Sash and Door Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wirebound Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


17—MINING AND METAL- 
LURGICAL: 


American Zinc Institute, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

Coe, John A., president, American 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Copper Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Davis, Arthur V., chairman, Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Feldspar Grinders Institute, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Lead Industries Association, 
York, N. Y. 

Mining & Metallurgical Society of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

18.—MACHINERY (Construction, 

Factory, etc.) : 

American Boiler Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Saginaw, Mich. 

American Drop Forging Institute, 
Rockford, IIl. 

American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Institute of. Refrigeration, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Association of Manufacturers of 
Wood Working Machinery, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Autographic Register Manufac- 
turers Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assgciation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown, Edwin P., chairman of the 
board, United Shoe Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The Compressed Air Society, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


New 


Dairy & Ice Cream Machinery &} 


Supplies Association, New York, N. Y. 

Folk, Gen. Otto H., president, Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
waukee, Wis. 


The Hydraulic Society, Phillipsburg, 


N. J 


New York, N. Y. 

Knitting Machine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

The Machinery Builders’ Society, 
New York, N. Y. 

Machine Knife Statistical Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio . 

National Boiler & Radiator Manu- 
facturers Association, Geneva, N. Y. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Refrigerator Manufac- 
turers Association, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Piez, Charles, chairman, Link Belt 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Power Piping Society, St. Louis, Mo. | 


The Refrigerating Machinery Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scale & Balance Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Screw Machine Products Institute, 
Cincinanti, Ohio. 

Southern Supply & Machinery Deal- 
ers Association, Houston, Tex. 

Stoker Manufacturers Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

Watson, Thomas J., president and 
general manager, International Busi- 


ness Machine Corporation, New York, | 


‘Wire Cloth Manufacturers Associa- | 


AND | 


tion, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19.—MOTOR VEHICLES 

PARTS (Including Aeronau- 

tics) : 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Asbestos Brake Lining Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

Chapin, Roy D., chairman, Hudson 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cycle Trades of America, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Empire State Automobile Merchants 
Association, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Motor & Equipment Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Taxicab 
Owners, Baltimore, Md. 

National 
Commerce, New York, N. Y. 

National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Il. 

National Automobile Underwriters 
Conference, Hartford, Conn. 

National Battery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chitago, Ill. 

National Standard Parts 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Raskob, John J., New York, N. Y. 


20.—OIL AND OIL PRODUCTS 

(Mineral) : 

American Petroleum Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania Oil Pro- 
ducers Association, Bradford, Pa. 

Ohio Gas & Oil Men’s Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Associa- 
tion, Akron, Ohio. 

Oil Trades Association of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


21—PAPER AND PULP: 


American Envelope Manufacturers 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Association of Manufacturing Bank 
and Commercial Stationers, Long 
Island City, N. Y. : 

Central States Paper Trade’ Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Everest, D. C., vice president, Mara- 
thon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis. 

Marcuse, Milton E., president, Bed- 
ford Pulp and Paper Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

National: Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Paper Trade Association of 
the United States, New York, N. Y. 

National Stationers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Paperboard Industries Association, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Inc., 


Associa- 


Mil- | 


‘International Acetylene Association, | 


few York, NoY | 27—SHIPPING (Ship Building: 





. 


Rope Paper Sack Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

The Wallpaper Association of the 
United States, Buffalo, N. Y 

Western Paper Merchants Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

Wholesale Stationers Association of 
the United States of America, New 
York, N. Y. 


a AND PUBLISH- 
NG: 


Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. . 

American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 

American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Associated Business Papers, 
New York, N. Y. 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
Association, Dallas, Tex. 

Fahey, John H., Boston, Mass. 

International Association of Blue 
Print and Allied Industries, Detroit, 
Mich. 

International Association of Electrp- 
typers of America, Detroit, Mich. 

Lithographers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. . 

McGraw, James H., chairman, Mc- 
ons Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
IN. . 

Muir, Malcolm, president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y. 
National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Editorial 
Washington, D. C. 

National Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 

Periodical Publishers Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

Roy Howard, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, New York, N. Y. 

Sales Book Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. - 

Shaw, A. W., Case Brown and Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
o ata Typothetae, Washington, 


23.—RAILWAY (Steam, Electric, 

Supplies, etc.) : 

American Railway 
Washington, D. C. 

American Railway Car Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

American Short Line Railroad: Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Railway Business Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Salmon, Wilmar, W., president, Gen- 
on Railway. Signal Co., Rochester, 


24.—_RUBBER: 5 
Garretson, C. D., president, Electric 
Hose and Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del, 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Inc., 


Association, 


Association, 


| 25.—REAL ESTATE: 


The American Title Association, 
Newark, N. J. 

National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, Chicago, II}. ' 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Chicago, Ill. 


| 26.—RETAIL: 


_ National Association of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Federation of Nebraska. Retailers, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Hudson, Ralph C., president, O’Neill 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

National Chain Store Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Nichols, J. C., president, J. C, 
ua Investment Co., Kansas City, 

oO. 

North Dakota Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, Ayr, N. Dak. 

Ohio Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Retail Merchants - Association, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Retail Merchants Association — of 
Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Sams, E. C., president, J. C. Penney 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Simpson, James, president, Marshal! 
Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stix, Ernest W., president, Rice-Sti- 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tily, Hebert J., president, Stra: 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Steamship Owners Ass 
ciation, New York City, N. Y. 

The National Association. of. Engi 
and Boat Manufacturers, Inc.; Ne 
York, N. Y. 

National Board of Steam Naviga 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Council of American Ship- 
builders, New York, N. Y. ; 

New York Boat Owners Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

New York Tow Boat Exchange, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Shipowners Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast, San Francisco, Calif. 


28.—TEXTILES (Cotton, Woolen, 


Silk Rayon, Carpets, Clothing, 
etc.) : 


American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 

American Lace Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Bridgeport, . Conn, 

American National Fox and Fur 

Associated Dress Industries of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, Utica, N. Y. 

Association of Collar Manufacturers 
of Troy, N. Y., Troy, N.Y. 

Association of Cotton Textile Mer. ' 
chants of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Bemis, Albert F., chairman, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Better Bedding Alliance of 
America, Louisville, Ky. 

Clayton, William L., Anderson Clay- 
ton Co., Houston, Tex. 

Clothing Manufacturers 
Board, New York, N. Y. 
rn Association, New York, 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of] 
North Carolina, Gastonia, N. C, , 


Research 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 1.] 
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Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dallas Cotton Exchange, 
Tex. 

Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade, Galveston, Tex. 

Garment Retailers of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Hat Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Illinois Retail Clothiers’ and Fur- 
nishers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, Washington, D. C. 

International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 

Law, John A., president, Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lawrence, John H., Lawrence & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Linen Supply Association of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Little Rock Cotton Exchange, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

MacColl, James R., president, Lor- 
o Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 


Associa- 


Dallas, 


Breeders Association, Merrill, Wis. 

McFadden, George, George H. Mc- 
Fadden & Brother, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Memphis Cotton Exchange, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Millinery Associatjon of America, 
Dallas, Tex, 

National Association of 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, New York, 
N. Y. 


Cotton 


National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics, New York, N. Y. 
. National Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Merchant 
Tailors of America, Detroit, Mich. 


National Association of Retail Clo- | 


thiers and Furnishers, Chicago, IIl. 

The National Association of Win- 
dow Shade Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Detroit, Mich. 


National Association of Wool Fibre | 


Manufacturers, Franklin, Mass. 

National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass. _ 

National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

National Tent and Awning Manufac- 
turers Association, New York City. 

National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

New Orlzans Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans, La. 

New York Cotton Exchange, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Oklahoma State Cotton Ex- 
change, Muskogee, Okla. 

Pierce, Andrew G., president, Ameri- 
can Woollen Co., Boston, Mass. 

Rayon Institute of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

Silk Association of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

* Stern, Edgar B., Lehman, Stern & 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

The Texas - Cotton 
Houston, Tex. 

Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
Seguin, Tex. 

United Waist League of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

United Women’s Wear League of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

The Wool Blanket Manufacturers’ 
Association, Albany, N. Y, 

Wool Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

29.—UTILITIES (Light, Power, 

Gas, Telephone, Telegraph)) : 

American Gas Association, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Empire State Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Gas Products Association, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Harboard, Gen. James G., president, 
Radio Seeperates of America, New 
York, N. Y. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Dix- 
on, Ill. 

National Electric Light Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Troy, Ohio. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Radio Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. ’ 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Chicago, III. 


30.— WHOLESALE: 


National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 


31.—W AREHOUSING: 


American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

California Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. 

Erickson, Elmer, vice president and 
general manager, Midland Warehouse 

Transfer Co., Chicago, III. 

New York State Cold Storage Asso- 
ciation, Elmira, N. Y 

Texas-Oklahoma Compress & Ware- 
house Association, Waco, Tex, 


32,——-SPECIAL: 
Agriculture: 


American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

American Seed Trade Association, 
Gilroy, Calif. 

Farm Seed Association of North 
America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Assumption, Ill. 
Boards of Trade, Industrial Organiza- 

tions, ete.: 

Arizona Industrial Congress, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Associated Industries of Kentucky, 


Association, 


é 


gomery County, Pa. 





REAL ESTATE: 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS: 


Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Merchants’ Association, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Minnesota Employers Association, 
Faribault, Minn. 

National Employment Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, N. Y. 

National Jewelers Board of Trade, 
New York, N. Y. 

The National Live Stock Exchange, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Mercantile 
New York, N. Y. 

New York Produce Exchange, New | 
York, N. Y. 

Ogden Grain Exchange, Ogden, Utah. | 

Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, 
Nebr. | 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Joseph Grain Exchange, St.) 
Joseph, Mo. | 


Exchange, 


ENGINERRING, Accounting, etc.: | 


American Engineering Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
American Institute of Accountants, | 
New York, N. Y. 
American Institute of Consulting | 
Engineers, New York, N. Y. | 
The American Society of Certified | 
Public Accountants, Waco, Tex. | 
Dunn, Gano, president, J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Eckels, Chief Engineer, De- 
partment of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. 


|MANUFACTURER ASSOCIA-) 


TIONS: 


Association Flower and Fancy Fea- 
ther Manufacturers of America, New | 
York, N. Y. | 

Association of Limb Manufacturers | 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Clock Manufacturers Associa- | 
tion of America, Bristol, Conn. | 

Colorado Manufacturers’ & Mer- | 
chants’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

Elk County Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, St. Marys, Pa. 

Fox River Valley Manufacturers As- | 
sociation, Aurora, III. 

Illinois Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Valley. Manufacturers Club, | 
La Salle, Ill. | 
International Stamp Manufacturers 
Associatica, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Manufacturers 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Label Manufacturers National As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Md. 

Manufacturers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Manufacturers Association, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. | 

Manufacturers York, | 

| 


Association, 


Inc., 





Association, 
Pa. 

Manufacturers Association of Beaver 
County, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Manufacturers Association ‘of 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Manufacturers Association of 
Lancaster, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Manufacturers Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Bridgeport, . Mont- 


Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Manufacturers Council of the State | 

of New Jersey, Bayonne, N. J 

Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Michigan Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

National Assoication of Manufac- 
turers, New York, N. Y. 
‘ Nebraska Manufacturers 
tion, Nebraska City, Nebr. 

The Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute, New York, N. Y. 

Ohio Manufacturers Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Omaha Manufacturers Association, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Saginaw Manufacturers Association, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The Shoe Polish Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America, New York, N. Y. 

Tennessee Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Toy Manufacturers of the United 
States of America, Chicago, Ill. 

Tri-City Manufacturers Association, 
Moline, Ill. 

Virginia Ice Manufacturers Associa- | 
tion, Hopewell, Va. 

Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Virginia Manufacturers 
tion, Big Stone Gap, Va. 


Associa- 





Associa- 


Del-Mar-Va. Eastern Shore Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Cambridge, Md. 

American Hotel Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

Eastern Ice Association, Berlin, Md. 

Illinois Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Champaign, III. 

Laundry Owners National Associa- 
tion, La Salle, Ill. 

_Ice Publicity Association of Phila- | 





delphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Laundry Owners Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


National Association of Dyers & | 


Cleaners, Sharon, Pa. 

National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, Chicago, III. 

Pennsylvania Laundryowners Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Hotel Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 


The American Asiatic Association,’ renheit for not less than 30 minutes, and 


|then promptly cooled to 50 degrees Fah- 


New York, N. Y. 

American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, Durham, N. C. 

Baruch, Bernard M., care H. Hentz 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 

Meyer, Eugene, New York, N. Y. 





| rieties of Coffea arabica, Coffea liberica, 
}and Coffea robusta. 
|raw coffee, unroasted coffee, is coffee 
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Standards Revised 
For Three Foods 


Definitions of Milk, Coffee, and 
Mayonnaise Amended 


Definitions and standards for coffee, 
milk of various kinds, and mayonnaise, 
as recently revised by the food stand- 
ards committee, have been approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the De- 


partment of Agriculture announced Dec. | 
3. The new definitions and standards, | 


which are now official, are for use in the 
enforcement of the Federal food and 
drugs act by the Food, Drug and Insec- 
ticide Administration. 

The Department’s announcement of the 
definitions follows in full text: 

Milk. is the whole, fresh, clean lacteal 
secretion obtained by the complete milk- 
ing of one or more healthy cows, exclud- 
ing that obtained within 15 days before 
and 5 days after calving, or such longer 
period as may be necessary to render the 
milk practically colostrum free. The 
name “milk” unqualified means cow’s 
milk. 

Goat’s milk and ewe’s milk are the 


| whole, fresh, clean lacteal secretions free 


from colostrum, obtained by the com- 
plete milking of the healthy animals, and 
conform in name to the species of ani- 
mal from which they are obtained. 
Skim-milk, skimmed milk, is that por- 
tion of milk which remains after removal 
of the cream in whole or in part. 
Pasteurized milk is milk every particle 
of which has been subjected to a tem- 
perature not lower than 142 degrees Fah- 


renheit or lower. 
Coffee is the seed of cultivated va- 
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Losses on Second-class Mail Reduce __ 
Postal Income $94,000,000 for Year 


Earnings in Excess of Expenses Are Confined Almost 
Entirely to First-class Matter 


The net income of the postal service 
for the 1929 fiscal year was reduced by 
losses in the transportation of second- 
class mail matter composed of newspa- 
pers and publishers’ periodicals, accord- 
ing to figures just made available by the 
Post Office Department. 

The postal service lost $94,001,197.88 
in transporting all types of second-class 
mai], as compared to $29,878,081.25 in 
postal revenues from this source. The 
earned income came chiefly from first- 
class and parcel-post mail carried over 
certain zones. The air-mail service 


‘showed.a loss of about $7,000,000 for the 


year, while the Government showed. a 
profit of $78,633,418.47 from other first- 
class mail. 


Classes of mail: 
First class— 
Other than local delivery 
letters 


Receipts 


} Local delivery letters ... 
Air mail 


Total, first class 


Second class— 

Publications exempt from 
zone rates on advertis- 
ing under act of Oct. 
13, 1917 (par. 4, sec. 
412, P. L. & R.) 

Zone rate publications— 
Daily newspapers 

: Newspapers, other than 
daily 

All other publications 

Free-in-county—all pub- 

MOORIONS cisecWes oN obse 





103,219,763.84 
74,250,546.90 


The financial statement of the Depart- 
ment for the year has been transmitted 
to Congress in the annual report of the 
Postmaster General, who reported that 
the postal receipts amounted to $696,- 
947,577.69 while the audited expenditures 
were $782,408,753.98, an excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts of $85,461,- 
176.24, as compared with receipts of 
$693,633,921.45 and audited expenditures 
of $725,755,017.25 and deficit of $32,121,- 
095.80, for the previous fiscal year. 

In recapitulation of allocations and 
apportionments of postal revenues and 
expenditures for the 1929 fiscal year to 
the classes of mail and special services, 
the following tabulated statement was 


mate public by the Department. 


Expenses Loss Gain 


$258,000,608.34 *$210,301,720.03 .............+ $47,698,888.31 


*65,366,765.45 
* $11,169,015.13 $6,918,468.23 


87,852,998.39 





$365,470,919.08 


$2,320,715.25 
12,701,453.50 


2,206,465.29 
11,048,115.04 


(a) Green coffee, 


Transient 


* Total, publishers’ sec- 


ond class $28,276,749.08 
1,596,332.17 


*$286,837,500.61 


*$16,130,649.73 $13,809,934.48 
*47,491,557.70 34,790,104.20 ....eseeee 


*14,128,376.38 11,921,911.09 ....... eee 
36,215,673.08 25,167,558.04 ........ eeeee 


*8,781,530.83 


8,781,530.83 


$122,747,787.72 $94,471,038.64 
1,126,491.41 
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Studies of Business 
By Educators Urged 


Surveys of Personnel Needed 
As Basis for Courses 


Studies of business personnel, cen- | 
P . ! Puckhafer for appellant, and by Mr. Charles 


tered around the opportunities and ini- 
tial requirements for entrants into com- 
mercial life, are greatly needed by edu- 
cators in outlining preparatory courses 
in the field of business, the specialist in 
commercial education, J. 0. Malott, 


just stated orally at the United States | 


Office of Education. 

“The 93 collegiate schools of com- 
mercé, with their 31 bureaus of business 
research and constantly éxpanding facili- 


ties,” Mr. Malott said, “are ina a 
to make personnel studies, the findings of 
which, if applied, should change mate- 
rially the character of higher educa- 
tion.” 

These studies should include: “The 
students who apply for the business 
courses; the needs of these students for 
curricula of different kinds and lengths; 
the educational and occupational biogra- 
phies of former students or workers in 
a given region or industry, emphasizing 
these factors that are significant for pro- 
motion; duty, difficulty, and trait an- 
alyses of intermediate and higher occu- 
pational levels in particular occupations 
and industries; and appraisal by the for- 
mer students of the curricular and ex- 
tracurricular practices.” 

Mr. Malott pointed out that “the use 
of standardized forms and procedure in 
conducting such studies will make pos- 
sible the compilation of the data on a 
nation-wide basis.” 

In summarizing the problems of this 
phase of education which he has en- 
countered during a two-year survey of 
the field, Mr. Malott declared that there 
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Stipulation Rejected | 
In Part as Attempt to 
Construe Tariff Law 


Customs Court Rules Agree- 
ment of Parties Is Binding 
On It Only With Respect 
To Facts of Case ~ 


New York, Dec. 4—The United States 
Customs Court has just announced a de- 
cision involving the scope or limitation 
of stipulations entered into between im- 
porters and the Government, in pending 
tariff issues. This question arose in con- 
nection with an importation of “goishi 
made of stone,” imported from Japan by 
the North American Mercantile Com- 
pany, of San Francisco. 

Duty was levied at 50 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 341, tariff act 
. 1913. The importers claimed a lower 

uty. 

According to the court’s decision, just 
announced, the issue was permitted to 
slumber until Sept. 30, 1929, when it was 
submitted for decision on the stipulation 
that the merchandise was of the “same 
dutiable character” as some other mer- 
chandise, held by the court to be dutiable 
as a manufacture o% shell. 


Court: Objects to Stipulation 

Judge McClelland, who wrote the ma- 
jority opinion, objected to this stipula- 
tiori ‘on the ground that it attempted to 
settle the law by declaring that the mer-~ 
chandise, due to its similarity to some 
other merchandise, was dutiable as a 
manufacture of shell. He ruled that the 
stipulation, in so far as it settled facts, 
was controlling, but that it was not ef- 
fective or binding on the court so far as. 
it attempted to stipulate the law. 

In concluding his opinion, Judge Me- 
Clelland pointed out that there was noth- 
ing in the stipulation to indicate that 
when it was entered into, almost seven 
years aiter the date of importation, the 
parties to it, or the Government ex- 
aminer, whose initials appeared on the 
margin as having approved it, had a 
sample of the merchandise before them, 
or that either of them ever saw one. 
Judge McClelland then stated: 

“The protestant had seven years from 


|the date of importation within which to 


prove one of the claims made in the 
protest and not having made any attempt 
to do it I think it reasonable to assume 
that it had no such proof. The record 
presented does not justify a disturbance 
of the collector’s ‘classification and the 
protest is therefore overruled.” 


Judge Brown Dissents 
Judge Brown wrote a dissenting opin- 


lion, holding that the stipulation should 


have been accepted by the court. 
“The majority decision in this case,” 
Judge Brown stated, “will not hold. The 


‘parties agree as to all the facts which 


control the classification. Yet the ma- 
jority threw the plaintiff out of court 
and default him on their own motion, 
against the expressed wish (as stated 
in the stipulation) of the defendant, the 
Government, by a mere play on words. 

“I suppose thousands of stipulations 
containing similar expressions have been 
acted on. favorably by this court, extend- 
ing over a period of years.” (Protest 
992789-27012.) 


Journal of the 
United States Court 
eames 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals 


December 4 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs Appeal No. 3245. Richard Ship- 
ping Corporation v. United States. Marble 
pieces—slabs. Argued by Mr. George J. 


D. Lawrence for appellee. 

Customs Appeal No. 3238. United States 
v. American Trading Co. et al. Handmade 
tissue paper. Argued by Mr. Fred J. Carter 
for appellant, and by Mr. George J. Puck- 
hafer for appellee. 

Customs Appeal No. 3246. British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Ltd., v. United States. 
Grindstones—machine parts. Argued by 
Mr. George J. Puckhafer for appellant, and 


|by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for appellee. 


Customs Appeal No. 3247. H. Colthoff v. 
United States. Holland rusks. Arguéd by 
Mr. George J. Puckhafer for appellant, and 
by Mr. Fred J. Carter for appellee. 


Mexican Pottery Held 
Dutiable at High Rate 


New York, Dec. 4.—Mexican pottery, 
highly ornamented, the United States 
Customs Court has just ruled, is dutiable 
at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 211, tariff act of 1922. 
Claim of the Mexican Products Company, 
San Antonio, for duty at but 20 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 210, 
is dismissed by the court in an opinion 
by Judge Young. (Protest 34965-G-84.) 


pational levels of different business posi- 
tions, 

Finally, Mr. Malott pointed out, as an 
important problem to be met, the failure 
to provide an experimental school for 
conducting research and applying the 
findings in order to prevent many years 
of trial and error procedure and ama- 
teur experimentation in’ thousands of 
schoolrooms. 


469,840.76 
eenain.te Mr. Malott, in summarizing these 
problems which educators. must over- 
come, expressed optimism over the rapid 
progress that is possible under a scien- 
tific study of occupations by means of 
which programs adapted to the demands 
of industry may be met. The trend of 
education in this direction is at present 
complicated by the suddenness of the in- 
dustrial demands, a movement very 
young, said Mr. Malott. 


National Association of Purchasing freed from all but a small portion of its 
Agents, New York, N, Y. ' spermoderm and conforms in variety. and 
National Beauty & Barbers Supply in place of production to the name it 
Dealers Association, Denver, Colo. bears. (b) Roasted coffee, “coffee,” is 
National Council of Traveling Sales- | properly cleaned green coffee which by 
men’s Association of America, Wash-' the action of heat (roasting) has become 


ington, D. C. {brown and has developed its charac- 


National Gift and Art Association, | teristic aroma. 
Baltimore, Md. ; | Mayonnaise, mayonnaise dressing, 
National Laundry Allied Trades As-| mayonnaise salad dresSing, is the clean, 
sociation, Baltimore, Md. sound, semisolid emulsion ‘of edible veg- 4,874,990.78 ... 
National Notion Association, etable oil, egg yolk or whole egg, a vine- 2 Guemeerieentpinee airewnencnemrenes 
Bloomfield, N. J. fas gar and/or lemon juice, seasoned with Total, fourth class ..{$142,768,647.24 $162,547,354.17 $19,778,706.08 
National School Supply Association, | one or more of the following: Salt, sugar, cone ad : 
Mumaroneck, N. Y. wait 3 spice commonly used in its preparation. sdoartt computed. expenditures 2 into account the preferential treatment 
ociety o merican orists and| The finished product contains not 1 i : ; to ae i 
Ornamental Horticulturists, Chicago, | than 50 per oan of edible a. oll, ts ee Hitag0 Hm pagtage revenue from domcetic giz, mall, teenepertad vie fer 
Ill and the sum of the percentages of oil tThese items represent the payments made to contractors for thé transportation 
faa ue, Se ae eee pu of mail by airplane on domestic and foreign routes, respectively. 


P : {Includes $590,165.15 revenue from special handling service. 
United Commercial . Travelers of | proved the recommendation of the on. — iy, 
America, Columbus, Ohio. | mittee that the present definition of ice 


! : i not enforceable in interstate commerce | and that the definition does not re 
_ United States Trade Mark Associa- | cream be deleted. The committee’s rea- | because the subject has been specifically | modern commercial praction fat ‘hemane: 
tion, New York, N. Y, | sons were that; the present definition is! covered by laws in the various States | facture of ice cream, 


is a slowness in accepting and in dis- 
tinguishing between definite social-sci- 
ence objectives and vocational objectives 
of business. There have been very large 
increases in the commercial study en- 
rollments, particularly -with reference to 
women. 7 

A number of traditional commercial | 
courses have been introduced into the 
high scho@ls of small communities with- 
out adapting them to the needs of the 
communities, Mr, Malott said, and there 
has been an obvious failure.to develop a 
continuous program of ‘education for 
business, articularly in reference to 
post-secondary training requiring less 
than four years. 

Closely related to this tardiness, he 
continued, there has been a slowness to 
develop ‘ commercial _ teacher - training 
curricula and certification based on ac- 
tual requirements of teachers in initial 
and subsequent positions and a slowness 
to develop guidance programs based on 
studies of persons successful in the occu- 


Louisville, Ky. 


‘BOARD OF TRADE, Industrial 
Organizations, etc.: 


Associated Stock Exchanges, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn. 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Board of Trade, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 
Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Association of Lower Nau- 
, gatuck Valley, Seymour, Conn, 
¥‘, . Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Los 
| Angeles, Calif, 


$123,874,279.13 $94,001,197.88 
80,614,709.83 18,806,911,23 


Total, all second class $29,873,081.25 
Third class 61,807,798.60 
Fourth class— 

Local delivery 
Zonés 1 and 2 
SS ee 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 


$2,308,370.03 
48,881,265.50 
28,928,883.13 
26,890,018.96 
18,719,130.03 
6,388,178.64 
4,182,819.15 
5,929,816.65 


$2,041 467.24 

72,836,421.18 $23,935,155.68 
33,043,982.76  4,116,099.63 
24,625,891.41 ... 
16,261,128.09 ... 
5,474,007.57 


3,409,475.14 . 
+  1,054,825.87 


2,264,127.65 
2,458,001.94 
914,171.07 
723,344.01 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


Tue UNitep States Datty is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail elerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. . 


Ine., 


Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild, Green- | 
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Railroads 


Adj | nts in Rates iH earing Set on Proposal to Establish 
On Cement in Central) New Route by Wyoming-Montana Road) Approves Plans for 


States Recommended 


Examiner for I. C. C. Finds 
- Undue Preference of Cer- 
tain Manufacturers Has 


Been Shown 


A proposed report of Examiner J. P. 
McGrath in Docket No. 21492 and related 
cases, relative to rates on portland ce- 


ment shipped from the plant of the/| 


Dewey Portland Cement Company at 
Linwood, Iowa, and from other origin 
points, to destinations in the West and 
Middle West, was made public by the In- 
térstate Commerce Commission, Dec. 4. 


The examiner’s summary of his con- 
clusions follows in full text: 

Rates on Portland cement, in carloads, 
from Linwood, Iowa, to destinations in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 


braska and Minnesota found not unrea- | 


sonable or unduly prejudicial, with cer- 
tain exceptions. 


Intrastate Rates Disapproved 


Intrastate rates on Portland cement, in 
* carloads, from LaSalle, Oglesby and 
Dixon, IIl,, to Chicago, Ill., found unduly 
preferential of cement manufacturers at 
the origin points named and of intrastate 
traffic from those points and unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and interstate 
traffic from Linwood. Defendants given 
opportunity to remove undue preference 
and prejudice. 

Interstate rates on portland cement, in 
carloads, from La Salle and Oglesby, IIl., 
Tlasco, Mo., and Mason City, Iowa, to 
Wausau, Wis., found unduly preferential 
of cement manufacturers at ‘the points 
of origin named and unduly prejudicial 
to cémplainant. Undue preference and 
prejudice ordered removed. 


Undue Preference Found 


Intrastate rates on portland cement, 
in carloads, from Ilasco and Marquette, 
Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., and from Ilasco, 
Prospect Hill, Alpha, 


dicated in the report, 
the points of origin named, and of in- 
trastate traffic from those points and 
unduly prejudicial to complainant and 
interstate traffic from Linwood. Undue 
preference and prejudice ordered re- 
moved. 

Rates on portland cement, in carloads, 
from Linwood to destinations in so-called 
“no scale” territory in Missouri found 
unreasonable. 
indicated. 


Intrstate rate on portland cement, in | 


carloads, from Louisville, Nebr., to 
Omaha, Nebr., found unduly preferen- 
tial of the cement manufacturer at 
Louisville and of intrastate traffic from 
that point and unduly prejudicial to 
complainant and to interstate traffic 
from Linwood. Undue preference and 
prejudice ordered removed. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 22646, Sub. 2.—Southard Feed & Mill- 
ing Co., of Kansas City, Mo., v. 
Pacific Railroad. Against the application 
of unreasonable charges on shipment of 


kaffir corn, C, L., Admire, Kans., to Kansas | 


City, for milling-in-transit and reshipment 
to. Nevada, Mo. Reparation. 


No. 22904.—Western Asphalt Paving Cor- | 
Chicago, | 
Rep- | 


poration, of Sandell, Nebr., v. 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. 
aration, on account of unlawful charges on 
carload shipments of sand, Sandell, Nebr., 
to Hamburg, Wyo. 

No. 22905.—Bedford Johnson Company, 


Inc., of Lynchburg, Va., v. Atchison, Topeka | 


& Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates 


on shipments of woolen pants from Lynch- | 
burg, Va., to points in Arizona, California, | 


Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Ask 
for the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 22906.—Barksdale Refineries, Inc., of 
Tulsa, Okla., v. Midland Valley Railroad 
et al. 
shipments of fuller’s 
Ga., to Barnsdall, Okla., as unjust and un- 
reasonable. Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 22907. The Illinois Silica Sand Traffic 
Bureau. of Chicago, Ill., v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Against the 
alleged failure of the carriers in official 
classification territory to revise their rates 
on sand from points in the Ottawa district, 
as well as from competitive shipping points 
as resulting in rates which are unjust, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Ask 
the Commission to prescribe (a) a reason- 
able basis of rates applicable to the trans- 
portation of sand from the Ottawa district 
to all destinations in official classification 


territory; (b) a uniform description of the | 


commodity sand for rate application and 
classification purposes; (c) a 
method to be employed in the determination 
of distances; (d) a uniform method to be 
employed in grouping origin and destina- 
tion points. 

No. 22908.—Maywood 


Equity Exchange, 


Inc., Maywood, Nebr., et al. v. Atchison, To- | 


peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask for just 
and reasonable rates on tank carload ship- 
ments of gasoline and other petroleum 

roducts from Enid, Okla., Coffeyville and 

ansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., 
to points in Nebraska and Colorado, and 
reparation. 

No. 22909.—Pittsburgh Provision and 
Packing Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al. Ask 
for reparation on account of unjust and 
unreasonable rates on calves, Nashville, 
Tenn., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

No. 22910.—H. Rubensteil Co., Inc., of 
Chicago, Ill. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Against the application of a rate of 66 cents 
per 100 pounds. Since June 20, 1929, on 
shipments of scrap cattle, hog and horse 
hair from Chicago to points within the 
lighterage limits of New York harbor for 
export as unjust and unreasonable, relatively 
and per se, and unlawful, and against a 
rate prior to the above named date of 94%c. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

©. 22911.—Capon Water Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
et al. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of reasonable, just, lawful and 
nondiscriminatory rates and reparation on 
shipments of mineral water and ginger ale, 
between Philadelphia and Capon Springs, Va. 

No. 22912.—L. H. Butcher Company, of 
Los Angeles, Calif.. et al. v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask tor 


Marquette and| 
Sugar Creek, Mo., to other destinations 
in Missouri, with certain exceptions in- | 
found unduly | 
preferential of cement manufacturers at | 


Basis of reasonable rates | 


Missouri | 


Against a rate of $11.65 per ton on | 
earth, Attapulgus, | 


uniform | 
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Slight Increase in Federal Expenditures §|()verseas Dirigible ie 
Service Is Proposed 
By Spanish Company 


Aviation 


Two Railways Oppose Plan Claiming Territory to Be Trav- 
ersed Already Is Adequately Served 


The proposal of the Wyoming-Montana | 
Railroad to open up a “through route” 
‘between Miles City, Mont., and Denver, 
Colo., by means of new construction, ac- 
quisition of existing lines of railroad and 
operation under trackage rights over 
other carriers’ lines, has been assigned 
| for hearing on Jan. 7, a Caspar, Wyo., 
according to information made available | 
é the Interstate Commerce Commission 

ec. 4, 


The plan, which was outlined in an ap-! 
| plication filed with the Commission in 
Finance Docket No. 7852, is opposed by 
the Union Pacific and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroads, which claim 
that the territory proposed to be trav-| 
ersed already is adequately served by 
their lines. The proposed Wyoming- 
Montana north-and-south line would only 
divert traffic from the Union Pacific and | 
the Burlington, which have never yet! 
been taxed to capacity, it was said in the! 
carriers’ petition for leave to intervene | 
in the proceedings. | 
| 





\Chanber of Commerce 
‘Objects to Opposition 


| The Commission has received a com- | 
|} munication from the Chamber of Com-| 
merce of Caspar, Wyo., the principal in- 
termediate point on the proposed line, | 


Union Pacific and Burlington. \ 


“We are mindful of the fact,” said 
| the chamber’s communication, “that the 
lack of adequate railroad transportation | 
constitutes a barrier to Wyoming’s de- 
velopment program, which constitutes a 
better balanced State commercially, ag- 
| riculturally, industrially, and socially. 
“With this perspective before us, it 
is difficult for us to understand how an | 
institution doing business in this State, | 
even a railroad company, can consistent- | 
|ently oppose development that will ob- | 
viously increase the taxable valuation | 
and add immeasurably to the wealth of | 


| 
| 
| 


Rate Decisions | 
Announced by the | 
|| Interstate Commerce 


| Commission 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Dec. 4 made public decisions in rate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 21348.—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. 
v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 
et al. Decided Nov. 23, 1929. 

Rates on peanuts, shelled or not shelled, 
salted or not salted, in carloads and less 
| than carloads, from points in Virginia and 
| North Carolina to Meridian, Miss., found not 
| unreasonable ot unjustly discriminatory, 
| but unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice 
| ordered removed. Reparation denied. | 
|No. 21380.—Chamber of Commerce of | 
| Traverse City, Mich., et al., v. Chicago & 
| North Western Railway Co. et al. De-| 
| cided Nov. 11, 1929. 

Rate on cold-packed cherries, in carloads, 

| from Traverse City, Mich., to Chicago, IIL, 
found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 

| dicial for the future, but failure to estab- 
lish and maintain a rate and minimum for 
the future td apply alternatively with the 
present rate and minimum will be unreason-. 
able. Reasonable alternative rate and mini- | 
mum prescribed. 


No. 21551.—Goldschmidt Corporation  v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided 
| Nov. 23, 1929. 

Rates charged on zinc ammonium chlo- 

| ride, in carloads and less than carloads, 

| from New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
|and Baltimore, Md., to certain destinations 
| in New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, | 

Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Can- 

ada, found not unreasonable or unjustly 

discriminatory, but unduly prejudicial. 

Complainant not shown to have been dam- 

| aged by the undue prejudice. Complaint 

dismissed. 

No. 21342.—Barrett Company v. Ligonier | 
Valley Railroad et al. Decided Nov. 18, | 
1929, 

Rate on rags. in carloads, from Kingston, | 
| Pa., to Latrobe, Pa., applicable on ship- 
ments to interstate destinations found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded, 

No. 21613.—Freight Traffic Department, 
Concord Chamber of Commerce, Concord, | 
N. H., v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
Decided Nov. 25, 1929. 

Rate on polished granite, in carloads, 
from Concord, N. H., to Winston-Salem, N. 
| C., found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
| missed. 

No. 21834.—Boardman Company v. Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast Railroad et al. De- 
cided Nov, 20, 1929. ’ 

| Carload rate charged on a second-hand 

|contractor’s outfit from Lineville, Ala., to 

| Oklahoma City, Okla., found unreasonable. 
| Reparation awarded. 

|No. 21644.—American Paving Corporation 

| v. Chicago & North Western Railway et 

al. Decided Nov. 20, 1929. 

Rates applicable on sand and gravel, in 
earloads, from a sand and gravel pit near 
| Woodcliff, Nebr., to Honey Creek, Loveland, 
| and Crescent, Iowa, found not unreasonable, 
| Certain shipments found to have been over- 
| charged. Revaration awarded. 





}A 
| 


| cease and desist order, the establishment and 
|enforcement of reasonable, just, nonprejudi- 
|cial and applicable rates on shipments of 
china, kaolin, ball and/or crude clay, from 
|Los Angeles Harbor to Los Angeles. 

No. 22913.—South River Lumber Com- 
| pany, Inc., of Cornwall, Va., v. Norfolk & 
| Western Railway et al. Ask for cease and 
| desist order, the establishment of just and | 
reasonable rates, and reparation on ship- 
}ments of lumber between Cornwall and. 
points in Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
| Massachusetts, New York, New Hampshire, 
|New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
| Vermont,. West Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 

No. 22914.—American Nut Company, Inc., 
| of Indianapolis, Ind., v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Against the application of 
rates on peanuts, shelled, sacked, between 
|points south of and points north of the 
| Ohio River based on the proportional rates 
| between the points named, as unjust and 
| unreasonable, as applied to the movement 
| north of the river. Cease and desist order, 
}and reparation. 
| No, 22915.—Northrup King Co., of Mil- 
| waukee, Wis., v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
| Paul & Pacific Railroad. Ask for repara- 
|tion on account of unreasonable, unjust, 
and unlawful charges on shipments of nitro- 
| gen seed and soil, from Milwauk@ to Min- 
neapolis. 

No, 22916.—S. J. Graves & Sons Com- 
pany, of Park Falls, Wis., v. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. Ask 
for reparation on account of illegal rates 
on shipments of railroad rails, from Park 
Falls, Wis., to Minnesota Transfer. 

No. 22917.--Phoenix Utility Company, of 
New York City, v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
jet al. Against the application of through 
sixth-class rates and specific commodity 
| rates on shipments of steel angles, beams, 
| channels, bars, bolts, rivets, plates, and 
other iron and steel articles from Blaw- 
| Knox, Pa. to Newport, Tenn., as unjust 
jend unreasonable, Reparation, 





objecting to the opposition voiced by the|. 


'of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


| tance to the consuming public and the 
| Nation’s foremost industries than is the 


| fect, extending to the very fireside of the 


| formed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission in seeking to eliminate discrep- 


|rate structure of the country was said 


| tion into the rate structure of the United | 


| possible lawful 


| which has been broadened from time to 
itime to 


|in progress. 


| matters 


| cover revenues in the western. district; 
| western trunk-line class rates; cotton; 


}iron and steel articles; grain and grain 


|and reductions in the present rate level, 


the State, as well as providing adequate 
transportation facilities for a very large 
section of the State.” 

It was pointed out that the people of 
Wyoming are seriously handicapped in 
their efforts to develop the rich natural 
resources of the State due to the lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. 

As illustrative of this, the chamber de- 
clared: 

“Rail transportation, freight and pas- 
senger, between Sheridan or Buffalo or 
other points on the Sheridan-Billings line 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, and Cheyenne, Laramie, Raw- 
lins, or other points on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, must either be routed a 
long distance through the State of Mon- 
tana or a long distance through South 
Dakota and Nebraska. 

“The cessation of this project,” it was 
said, “would rob the people of Wyoming 
of the fruits of many years of effort in 
building up this State and would retard 
developments for many years to come.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of Rawlins, | 
| Wyo., also filed a petition with the Com- 
mission in support of the proposed north- 
| and-south route to link Miles City, Mont., 
with Denver, Colo., as did many other 
business organizations located in cities | 
on or near the proposed right of way of 
the line. 

The proposed through route will cost 


Department of War 


Spans in Six States 


Railroad Company Also 
Given Permission to Build 
Flood Gate in Reelfoot 
Levee in Kentucky 


Plans for bridges in Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, New Jersey, Loui- 
siana and Kentucky have been approved, | 
it was just stated at the Department 
of War. The Department has also ap- 
proved an application of the Illinois Cen- 
| tral Railroad Company for permission to 
build a flood gate in the Reelfoot Levee | 
lof the Mississippi River near Hickman, 
Ky., and has given permission to the 
Louisiana: highway commission to con- 
struct a lock in Bayou St. John, at New 
Orleans. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved: 

Flood Gate Asked in Levee 


Application made by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company for permission 
to construct a flood gate in the Reelfoot 
Levee of the Mississippi River at the 
point where its tracks cross the levee 
near Hickman, Ky. 

The increase of the levee height as 
required by the project makes it nec- 
essary either to raise the grade of the 
railroad or to provide a flood gate. Rais- 





in the neighborhood of $32,100,000, 
which will include construction, rentals, 


Benefits Predicted 
From Rate Revision 


General Readjustment of 
Freight Schedules Ex- 
pected to Aid Industry 


The general revision of class and} 
commodity rates throughout the United 
States which is engaging the attention | 


in pursuance of the Hoch-Smith congres- 
sional resolution is of far more impor- | 


problem of railroad consolidation, it was | 
stated orally at the Commission, Dec. 4. 

In the final analysis, it was said, it is 
the rail rate which dictates the retail 
price of prime necessities and luxuries! 
to the individual consumer, and; although | 
few realize it, the price of practically | 
all important foodstuffs, clothing, fur-| 
niture, gasoline, home-building materials, | 





| fuel, ete., is composed more or less of | 


transportation charges. 

Effect is Far-reaching | 
_ For this reason an increase o1 decrease 
in freight rates has a far-reaching ef- 


Nation, and the task which is being per- 


ancies and inconsistencies from the great 


to be herculean. 
The Hoch-Smith resolution called upon | 
the Commission to make an investiga- 
States, with a view to fixing the lowest | 
rates on agricultural 
products and those of other needy in- 
dustries, which would be compatible with | 
adequate and ‘efficient transportation 
service, if 


Fourteen Inquiries Begun 
Accordingly, the Commission instituted | 

a general investigation to carry out the 
mandate of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 


include other commodities or 
commodity groups than were first con- 
sidered, until at this time 14 separate 
inquiries covering class or commodity 
rates have been completed or are stil 


Hearings have been held and are still 
being conducted in all parts of the 
country dealing with the complicated 
involved in such a mammoth 
proceeding’ as a general rate structure 
investigation and revision. Volumes of 
testimony have been printed and hun- 
dreds of briefs filed for or against vari- 
ous rate proposals. 

The inquiries into the rate structure 


petroleum and petroleum products; pe- 
troleum and products from, to and be- 
tween points in the Southwest; furniture; 


products; grain and products in south- 
ern territory; cottonseed, its products, 
and related articles; livestock; hay; sand 
and gravel; and nonferrous metals. 
The result of the general investiga- | 
tion will be the elimination of unreason- 
able rates from the Nation’s rail-rate 
structure, as well as instances of undue 
preference, prejudice or discrimination, 
it was explained. The findings of ex- 
aminers who presided at hearings in va- 
rious inquiries. now nearing completion 
provide, in the main, for both increases 


being, in effect, a general leveling or 
evening up of rate inconsistencies, it was 
stated, 


Mileage Scales Favored 

One decision, that on iron and steel | 
articles, has been rendered. and several 
examiners’ reports have been made pub- 
lic, the latest being a report of Exam- 
iner Mattingly on cotton rates in the 
South. There has been a tendency on 
the part of examiners to recommend the 
breaking up of rate groups and substi- 


lan act of Congress approved Feb. 26, 


|at a public hearing held by a board of 


| width and 10.7 feet depth over mitre 


|Meramee River, one-half mile west of | 
! Jedburg, Mo., under authority of State | 





ing of the railroad grade is impracticable 
because of street grades and location of 
local improvements. 

The levee in question is one of the 
main river levees which are being raised 
by the Government in conformity to the 
project adopted by the flood control act 
of May 15, 1928. 

The railroad crossing of the levee at 
this point was authorized by a revocable 
permit granted by the Assistant Secre- 


|tary of War, Mar. 7, 1911. 


Application made by the State high- 
way commission, Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across the Ohio River 
at Carrollton, Ky., under authority of 


1929. 
After an objection was made to the 
proposed vertical clearance of the bridge, 


engineer officers, the clearance was in- 
creased to 53 feet to conform to the 
bridge under construction at Madison, 
Ind., 12 miles below. 

Application made by the board of levee 
commissioners of the New Orleans levee 
district, New Orleans, for permission to 
construct in Bayou St. John, near Hiber- | 
nia Avenue, New Orleans, a lock with 
sheet pile side-walls 50 feet apart and 
400 feet. between concrete gate abut- 
ments, and steel gates with 40 feet clear 


sill to mean water level at Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Pe 

Application made by the Louisiana 
highway eommission for approval of 
| plans of a bridge to be constructed | 
across Bayou Bienvenue about 5 miles 
|east of New Orleans under authority of 
State law. 

Application made by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. for approval of plans 
of a ‘bridge to be constructed across the | 


law. 

Application made by the State high- 
way commission of New Jersey for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Little Thoofrare, about 
2% miles south of -Tuckerton, N. J., 
under authority of State law. 

Bridge Plans Revised 

The applicant revised the plans of the 
bridge to overcome objections which were 
presented to the.vertical clearance pro- 
posed, at a public hearing held by the 
district engineer. 

Application made by the State highway | 
commission of New Jersey for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across Shooting Thorofare near Little 
Egg Inlet; Ocean County, under author- 
ity of State law. 

Application made by. the State highway 
commission of New Jersey for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across Willett Thorofare, about 2% miles 
south of Tuckerton, under authority of 
State law. 

The applicant revised the plans of the 





| bridge to provide a bascule span after 


objections were made to a fixed bridge 
at a public hearing held by the district 
engineer. 

Application made by the State high- 
way commission of New Jersey for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Sheephead Creek, near 
Tuckerton, Ocean County, under author- 
ity of State law. 

Application made by the Tennessee de- 
partment of highways and public works, 
Nashville, Tenn., for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be constructed across the 
Cumberland River near Hartsville, in the 
vicinity of Harts Ferry, Tenn., under 
authority of an act of Congress approved 
Feb. 13, 1929. 

Application made by the City of Nor- 
folk, Va., for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be. reconstructed across La- 
fayette River, about 3% miles above the 
mouth, at Granby Street, Norfolk, Va., 
under authority of State law. | 

After objections were presented to the! 
construction of the proposed bridge, at 
a public hearing held by the district en- 
gineer, the applicant revised the plans 
to overcome the objections. 

Application made by the Virginian 
Railway Co. of Vifginia for approval of 
plans of a bridge to be constructed across 
Kanawha River in the vicinity of Deep- 
water, W. Va., under authority of State 
law. 

Application made by the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, New York 





tuting therefor a mileage scale, it was 
explained. This was done in the case 
of cotton, Examiner Mattingly recom- 
mending that the cotton rate groups of 
the Southwest be broken up and a mile- 
age scale prescribed in lieu thereof. 

The Commission has simplified its pro- 
ceedings in the conduct of the rate struc- 
ture investigation by consolidating with 
the various inquiries complaints which 
have been filed pertinent to the scope of 
the several inquiries. In this manner 
evidences of undue prejudice, preference, 
or discrimination have been brought to 
light, it was said. 

The general investigation of the coun- 
try’s rate structure, together with an 
ironing out of long-existing irregulari- 
ties, can only result in better transporta- 
tion service, more reasonable rates both 
on farm products and those of other in- 
dustries, with a lower final price on the 
prime necessities of life for the individ- 
ual consumer, it was declared. 


City, for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across Kanawha River, 
back channel at Blaine Island, South 


| Charleston, W. Va., under authority of | 


State law. 


Special Mail Contract 
Is Made With Railroad 


A special contract for transportation 
of mail from the Hudson Terminal Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y., to Journal Square, 
Jersey City, N. J., by the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Co., has ‘been en- 
tered into between that railroad and the 
Post Office Department, the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, informed the 
Speaker of the House Dec, 4. 

The contract, which is in effect the 
renewal of one which expired June 30, 
1929, calls for compensation of $23,346 


per year, 


Aurnorizen Statements OnLy Are. Presented Heretn,/ BeInc 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Rate Revisions 


Is Estimated by Treasury for Next Year 


Small Decline in Ordinary Receipts Is Predicted, Leaving 


Surplus in Excess 


Receipts and expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government for the fiscal year 1929 
and the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1930 and 1931 were summarized 


by the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, in his annual report 
submitted to Congress Dec. 4. (The full 
text of the report will be found on 
page 15.) 

For the next fiscal year, 1931, total 
ordinary receipts were placed at $4,225,- 


Net balance in the general fund at the 
beginning of fiscal year 
Receipts: 
Ordinary 
Public debt 


Expenditures: 
Ordinary 
Public debt chargeable’ against ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt 
Net balance in the general fund at close 
of fiscal year 


Postal Service 
Postal receipts 
Postal expenditures .... 


Deficiency in postal receipts+ 


of $122,000,000 


127,666, a reduction of about $23,000,000 
from the total for 1930, and expenditures 
at $4,102,938,700, an increase of about 


$79,000,000, leaving an estimated sur-j; 


plus of $122,788,966. ; 

The following table summarizes cash 
receipts and expenditures during the 
fiscal year’ 1929 and the estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931 on the basis of the 
latest information received from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget: 

1929 1930 1931 
$265,526,981 


4,225,727,666 
1,424,187,034 


$265,526,981 $326,713,003 


4,033,250,225 
*2,209,293,135 


4,249 ,263,434 
1,318,466,844 





$6,508,070,341 $5,894,443,281 $5,915,441,681 





$3,298,859,486 


549,603,704 
*2,332,894,148 


$3,393,316,300 


630,365,600 
1,605,234,400 


265,526,981 
$5,894,443,281 


$3,467,614,700 


635,324,000 
1,546,976,000 


326,713,003 265,526,981 





$6,508,070,341 $5,915,441,681 





$696,947,578 
791,647,322 


$725,400,000 
809,400,000 


$84,000,000 


$754,400,000 
832,900,000 





$94,699,744 $78,500,000 


“Other public debt expenditures and public debt receipts, as shown in this statement, 
are exclusive of $2,984,941,500 Treasury certificates issued and retired within the same 


fiscal year. 


+The postal deficiency for 1929 and the estimated postal deficiencies for 1930 and 1931 
are included in the ordinary expenditure shown above and in the general classification 
of ordinary expenditures and estimated ordinary expenditures. 


Ordinary receipts, and expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts, for 
the fiscal year 1929, on the basis of 
daily Treasury statements (unrevised), 
with corresponding estimates for the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931, are shown in 
detail below. Ordinary receipts include 
all receipts other than those arising from 
public-debt transactions. Ordinary ex- 
penditures exclude all expenditures for 
the retirement of the public debt. Ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary 





and the retirements of the public debt 
from the sinking fund and: from special 
earmarked receipts, such as repayments 
of the indebtedness of foreign govern- 
ments, Expenditures chargeable against 
ordinary receipts do not include retire- 
ments of the public debt from the sur- 
plus and from a reduction in the general 
fund balance and ‘other public debt ex- 
penditures arising from public debt trans- 
actions. The estimates in the table are 
on the basis of the latest information re- 


receipts include ordinary expenditures | ceived from the Bureau of the Budget. 
SS 


Receipts 
Ordinary . 
Customs ° cove 


Internal revenue: 
Income tax 


$2,938,019,371.64 


Miscellaneous receipts: 


$602,262,786.17 


2,330,711,822.66 


1929 1930 


*$602,000,000 


1931 
*$602,000,000 


2,480,000,000 
635,000,000 


2,460,000,000 
607 307,548.98 640,000,000 


$3,115,000,000 $3,100,000,000 


Proceeds of Government-owned securities— 


Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest 
Railroad securities 
All other securities 
Trust fund receipts (reappropriated for 
investment) 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ...........--.- 
Other miscellaneous . 


Total ordinary receipts .............- $4,033,250,225.05 


; Expenditures . 
Ordinary (checks and warrants paid, etc.) 


General expenditures: 
Legislative establishment . 
Executive proper 
State Department .... 
Treagury Department ... 
War Department 
Department of Justice 
Post Office Department ..... 
Navy Department 
Interior Department ...:.....:... oss 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
Other independentoffices and commissions 
District of Columbia 


$2,106,485,327.51 


$2,106,503,130.91 


Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts: 
Customs 
Internal revenue . 
Postal deficiency ... 
PEMAURE) CBOOE is ch cada s ss ciewedeces 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board ... 
Agricultural marketing, loan fund 
Alien property funds 
Adjusted service certificate fund 
Civil service retirement and disability fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance fund 
District of Columbia teachers’ 
ment fund 
Foreign service retirement fund 
General railroad contingent fund 


retire- 


Total ordinary expenditures 


Public debt retirements chargeable against 

ordinary receipts: 

Sinking fund 

Purchases from foreign repayments... . 

Received from foreign governments un- 
der debt settlements 

Received from estate taxes 

Purchases from franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and Federal 
intermediate credit banks) 

Forfoitures, gifts, ete. . sec. csccccccnere 


Total expenditures chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 


Excess of ordinary receipts over total ex- 
penditures chargeable against ordinary 
receipts 


$3,298,859,485.88 


$549,603,703.75 


$3,848,463,189.63 


38,799,660.67 
160,340,908.23 
15,473,795.82 
7,031,516.21 


97,614,913 
141,935,095 
4,708,600 
6.699,275 


51,579,059 
184,564,540 
11,213,350 
6,985,540 


58,641,113.08 
9,398,732.44 
28,046,704.23 
180,244 636.56 


46,750,000 
7,139,800 
28,218,660 
199,197,091 


39,570,000 
4,604,300 
28,060,600 
197,150,277 


523,727,666 
$4,225,727,666 





492,968,067.24 532,263,434 


$4,249,263,484 


$17,546,655.67 
487,250.03 
13,284,510.33 
200,447,224.41 
416,901,546.42 
28,891,620.32 
+43,090,870.27 
364,561,543.99 
$301,122,596.27 
171,147,262.58 
39,987,346.45 
11,311,190.36 
417,280,404.40 
40,308,719.63 
40,116,586.38 


$21,702,000 
476,100 
13,411,400 
239,340,900 
443,153,000 
29,014,500 


$28,879,500 
410,700 
15,821,300 
209,301,500 
439,215,900 
31,752,000 
385,000,000 
$285,810,000 
167,068,600 
51,184,000 
11,997,400 
445,325,000 
45,581,300 
45,415,000 


$2,162,752,200 


384,900,000 
$288,759,700 
173,796,300 
58,478,600 
11,269,300 
434,451,500 
51,856,400 
43,811,200 
$2,194,420,900 
17,803.40 





$2,194,420,900 
656,000,000 


$2,162,752,200 
619,000,000 


21,009,500 
141,511,000 
78,500,000 
11,845,000 


1,790,000 
$50,000 


£678 ,330,399.50 


21,826,435.69 
190,727,887.12 
794,699,744.06 
9,045,647.29 


§1,857,633.06 
§611,414.95 
15,889,059.12 


21,009,500 
151,541,000 
84,000,000 
10,111,000 


87,925,800 
§50,000 
30,447,700 
75,000,000 
§500,000 
111,775,000 
20,500,000 


200,000,000 
§500,000 
111,775,000 
20,850,000 


111,772,809.62 
19,955,190.64 
52,160,111.83 45,110,000 87,830,000 
503,158.37 
282,444.12 
977,842.88 


585,000 
290,000 
1,000,000 


$3,467,614,700 


292,000 
1,000,000 


$3.393,316,300 


7 


$370,277,100.00 
571,150.00 


175,642,350.00 
20,000.00 


$389,191,500 
20,050,000 


$395,624,000 
1,800,000 


214,700,000 231,500,000 
54,100 Canheadas ad 
2,933,400.00 
159,703.75 


6,210,000 
160,000 


6,200,000 
200,000 


$630,365,600  $635,324,000 


$4,023,681,900 $4,102,938,700 





$184,787,035.42 $225,581,534 $122,788,966 


"Includes $2,000,000 estimated by Department of Commerce for tonnage tax, receipts 
on account of which are covered into the Treasury as customs revenue. 


tIncluded in expenditures of the Post 


Office Department and also on account of 


postal deficiency for the fiscal year 1929 (month of June, 1929) are $42,997,089.50 and 
$8,999,996, respectively, representing payment of so-called back railway mail pay to 
inland carriers under authority of joint resolution approved June 6, 1929. 

tIncludes $774,912.65 accrued discount on war-savings securities of matured series. 


8Excess of credits (deduct). 


{The difference between amounts of above charges and the amounts appropriated for 
investment is due to working balance required for use of Veterans’ Bureau in making 


authorized payments from the fund. 


Proposal to Extend Piers 
On Hudson Disapproved 


Proposed pier extensions on the west 
side of the Hudson River at Weehawken, 


N. J., have been disapproved by the Act- 
ing Secretary of War, Col, Patrick J. 
Hurley, according to a recent statement 
by the War Department, the full text of 
which follows: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, that permission 
be refused the New York Central Rail- 
road Company and New York-Lake Erie 
& Western Docks and Improvement Com- 
pany and the Erie Railroad to construct 


be 


pier extensions beyond the so-called 
“revocable permit pierhead line” on the 
west side of the Hudson River at Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


The revocable ierhead line was 
established by the Secretary of War on 
Jan. 15, 1914, and was coincident with a 
former pierhead line approved by the 
Secretary on May 18, 1897. 

In making the recommendation, Gen. 
Brown stated that navigation conditions 
have changed materially since 1914; 
larger vessels use the harbor, traffic is 
more dense and there is a need for a 
channel width between pierheads of 3,000 
feet; and the permission to extend the 
pierhead line on the New Jersey side 
would be inconsistent with the action of 
the Secretary of War of July 10, 1929, 


‘ Buenos Aires. 





59,417,000 | 





Government Concession Ob- 
tained for Establishing 
Regular Route Between 
Seville and Buenos Aires 


Regular flights by dirigibles between 
Seville, Spain, and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, is promised by a Spanish company, 
and recent modifications of the govern- 
ment concession under which it operates 
make it appear that Spain will be one 
of the first countries provided with trans- 
oceanic air service, according to in- 
formation from the commercial attache 
at Madrid, Charles A. Livengood, made 
public Dec. 4 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Concession for the establishment ° of 
such a service was granted almost three 
years ago when the Spanish company, 
“Sociedad Colon Transaerea Espanola,” 
was authorized to construct an airport 
at Seville and to operate a regular 
dirigible service between that city and 
] _ Certain difficulties relat- 
ing to financing led to suspension. of 
construction operations during the _ first. 
half of 1929. Negotiations were then 
carried on by the concessionary for an 
amendment of the terms of the conces- 
sion with a view to eliminating the diffi- 
culties. As a result, the original con- 
cession of Feb. 12, 1927, has been modi- 
fied by royal decree of Oct. 16, 1929. 


Program Is Divided 

One of the most important changes is 
that instead of definitely authorizing the 
carrying out of the entire original plan, 
which involved a total subvention by the 
State of 30,000,000 pesetas (approxi- 
mately $4,162,000), the government di- 
vides the program into two steps, the 
first of which will be definitely taken for 
trial purposes. This first step involves 
only subventions of 15,500,000 pesetas, 
so that if, after carrying out. this part 
of the project, the government should 
not decide to continue, a saving of 14,- 
500,000 pesetas will be made. 

Some of the most important provisions 
include the authorization to establish an 
air service between Seville and. Buenos 
Aires, employing dirigibles of a min- 
imum capacity of 40 passengers and.10 
metric tons of general cargo. Space for 
2 passengers and 500 kilograms must. be 
reserved for the government. At the 
proper time a weekly service must .be 
established. between Seville and _ the 
Canary Islands. The company will have 
exclusive authorization to carry on the 
air service between Spain and Argentina 
for a period of 40 years. 

Trial Flights Stipulated 

The company shall first make the nec- 
essary installations for conducting trial 
flights which may be considered: neces- 
sary by the State to guarantee a suc- 
cess of the enterprise. These installa- 
tions shall comprise a hangar, 2 moor- 
ing mast, plant for the manufa¢ture of 
hydrogen, compressors, etc., plant for the 
manufacture of ethylene, and must. be 
completed. before July 30, 1931. . The 
amount set aside for this work is 15,- 
500,000 pesetas. If,.upon.the completion 
of these installations, test flights made 
between Seville and Buenos Aires indi- 
cate the success of the service, the com- 
pany will be authorized to carry on the 
work necessary to complete the installa- 
tions of the airport, for which purpose a 
maximum period of two years is granted, 
counting from the date on which author- 
ization may be granted. Air service be- 
tween Seville and Buenos Aires -must 
then be inaugurated with dirigibles 
within a period of two years after the 
authorization of the installations. One 
round trip monthly is prescribed -as a 
minimum. When postal traffic exceeds 
10 tons, service every two weeks or every 
week. shall be required. 

Should the trial flights prove unsuc- 
cessful, the contract will be rescinded 
and the State will acquire the grounds, 
installations, etc., on the basis of ap- 
praisal, but at a cost which in no case 
will exceed 15,500,000 peseats. 


Views on Regulation 
Of Air Transportation 


Assistant Secretary of Com- © 
merce Would Delay Legislation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Commission jurisdiction. over the capi- 
talization of air carriers, to the end that 
they shall have a sound financial basis 
and shall not overload themselves with 
indebtedness,” Commissioner MeManamy 
stated in his letter. 

A similar bill has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts. His bill also is. intended 
to insure business in a particular terri- 
tory to the first air carrier which enters 
that field, it was stated orally Dec. 4 
by Mr. Cable. 

This would insure to the pioneer com- 
pany the benefits accruing from opening 
that field, it was stated. If certain’ 
groups are restricted to certain lines, 
other groups will go into other territo- 
ries and open up new fields which would 
give the people a widespread system of 
air transportation, he said. 

“My thought was that to protect the 
investor would encourage others to make 
a new survey, establish new routes, pur- 
chase more planes, and develop new air 
lines,” he added. 

The public and the investor have suf- 
fered too often when carriers—rail- 
ways, motor bus lines, or interurban 
railways—have attempted to carry 
on their business in a territory where 
there is sufficient business for only one. 
This has put companies ‘out of business 
or raised rates, he continued. 

The only remedy for such a situation 


|is the enactment of a Federal law, simi- 


lar to laws adopted by various States, 
providing in substance that when a pub- 
lic utility, such as a telephone company, 
for example, maintains its plant in good 
condition, offering the best of service to 
all those who may desire, that a second 
company shall not be permitted to enter 
the territory, Mr. Cable stated. 
(The letters will be published in 
full text in the issue of Dec. 6.) 


nn ren 
disapproving an application of the City 
of New York for an advance of the pier. 
hems ling on the New York shore 100 
eet, 
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Public Utilities 


Chain Bank Systems [Seaboard Air Line Given Authority 
i To Operate Over Miami Railroad 


‘Wisconsin Welfare City Empowered to Construct Extensions to Municipal 


Line by Action of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Are Said to Imperil 


Lieutenant Governor De- 
.clares Institutions Harm 
State by Sending Profits 
Of Industry Elsewhere 


“(Continued from Page 1.) 

ful pursuits of its own citizens, cooperat- 
ing for. the common good, building up 
each new community; offering to every 
citizen, both humble and rich, a better 
chance to life; affording greater opportu- 
nities for advancement; giving higher ad- 
vantages of education and more whole- 
some surroundings with the quiet, con- 
tented home and fireside as the pivot, 
That spirit has made this State glow on 
the’ pages of history. Wisconsin people 
have not been a subject class. 

“What is it,” he continued, “that has 
made Marinette, Green Bay, La Crosse, 
Superior, and all the other cities and 
villages in Wisconsin distinctive? Has 
it not been the opportunities afforded to 
its own citizens? Walk down the streets 
of this or any other city of Wisconsin. 
Count its fine buildings; view its fac- 
tory smokestacks, and in the shade of 
every structure you will be able to read 
the name and lengthened shadow of the 
city’s pioneer who built it. Opportunity 
at home for home people is what makes 
cities prosperous. 

“Now it is proposed to change. this 
entire economic system,” he asserted. 
“Instead of your own citizen running a 
store, aiding in the development of the 
community, you are to haye a clerk—a 
hireling of a great chain corporation or 
bank in New York. The city is to be- 
come a vassal with the commercial over- 
lord in Wall Street, to whom all the 
profits of business must be sent. In- 


stead of a bank, home owned and home | 


directed, it is proposed that the banks 
shall become chain members and the 
profits*hurried to’. New York. 

“No ‘matter how industrious a man 
may be,” Mr. Huber said, “no matter 
how much courage he may have, no mat- 
ter what foresight he may possess, he 
will be unable to build great: enterprises 
at home without the aid and help of an 
interested banker. Every home banker 
is a stimulator of home progress. There 
are businesses in this city which would 
not be here today had it not been for 
the fact that the home banker knew 
home people and knew the particular 
possibilities and singular opportunities 
the city afforded. 

“What ‘are you to expect,” he asked, 
“for community development when the 
clerkship system of chain banking takes 
the place of the citizen banker? That 
is the question which every business man 
in this State must soon answer and in 
the correctness of his reply depends the 
prosperity of community life in Wis- 
consin.” 

Chains Are Called Menace 

“As for me,” the lieutenant governor 
said, “I believe that chain banking 
should never-be allowed to. retain its 
foothold in Wisconsin. It. will not re- 
main by my vote. I. call upon business 
mén.in,eyery part of this State to peti- 
tion Congress, and ask the State legis- 
lature to at once check the menace. This 
isnot a political matter. This is the 
greatest economic question that has 
faced Wisconsin since the reconstruction 
days .of the -Civil War. 

“They tell you,” he continued, “that 
the chain bank system in California 
works well. I answer to you that the 
chain bank. of California is now directed 
from the Bancamerica of New York. 
California bows to Wall Street. Do you 
want to keep the profits of Wisconsin in- 
dustry; the wages of enterprises of Wis- 
consin in Wisconsin? Or do you want 
these profits to go te Wall Street? That 
is the single issue. 

“They tell you,” he added, “that the 
chain of banks now being organized in 
Wisconsin is only to keep Wisconsin 
money in Wisconsin. My answer to you 
is that when the time is ripe Wall Street 
will control the Wisconsin chain and -I 
venture the prophecy that the time of 
ownership is not far distant. What has 
happened in California will be repeated 
in Wisconsin.” 


Mr. Huber likened the chain banking | 


system to a parasite seeking to fasten 
itself upon the community life of Wis- 
consin for its nourishment. “This para- 
site,” he said, “wants as its enriched 
food, the tax collected money in the State 
treasury of Wisconsin. About $1,500,000 
of State funds are now deposited in 
banks which are members of the chain. 
This money should be promptly with- 
drawn and placed in independent banks. 
If the proper officers do not do this vol- 
untarily the legislature should force 
them to make the change. No delay 
should be tolerated. 

“There is no room in Wisconsin,” he 
said. “for the dodder chain bank move- 
ment. Wisconsin communities should 
feed no foreign parasites. Wisconsin’s 
opportunities belong to home people.” 


Business in St. Louis 
District Called Normal 


Conservative Buying and Active 
Credit Demand Reported 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
mercantile and manufacturing interests 
in the chief centers of nopulation. were 
strongly in evidence, and, while routine 
liquidation was in considerable volume, 
new borrowing closely approximated the 
aegregate of loans paid, with the result 
that loans and discounts of the reporting 
member banks moved upward, reaching a 
new high point for the year in the final 
week of October. 

Deposits Declined 

‘Since that date, however, the curve 
representing this item has receded, and 
at the middle of November dropved to 
a level about even with that existing in 
the third week of Sentember. Devosits 
ofthese banks, which had moved sharplv 
upward between Sent. 18 and Oct. 16, 
detlined slightly during the last half of 
Ochober, but regained nart of the decline 
dubing the first weeks of . November. 
Toans to member banks bv the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis decreased ‘con- 
siderably during the past several weeks, 
andl in thé second week of November 
7 the smallest sincé the middle of 
\Jume. 
& the*South there was the usual sea- 
-/rhal ‘expansion in requirements. for 


ifnfancine the cotton, tobacco, ‘rice, and | 


ther Fall crops. Due to the unusually 
rafiid movement of cotton from points 


Construction of extensions of railroad 
lines in Dade County, Fla., by the City 
of Miami and the Seaboard All-Florida 
Railway, and operation by the Seaboard 

| Air Line Railway over the Miami munici- 
pal railroad as extended, has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 7000, which includes 
Finance Dockets No. 7021 and 7022. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 5 

The City of Miami, Fla., hereinafter 

called the city, a municipal corporation 
authorized by charter to construct and 
operate lines of railroad, on July 5, 1928, 
filed an application under section 1 (18) 
of the interstate commerce act for a cer- 
tificate that the present and future pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require the 
construction by it of an extension of its 
existing line of railroad, beginning at 
the present western terminus thereof, in 
block 17 north, approximately 125 feet 
east of the east property line of North- 
west First Avenue, East, and extending 
thence diagonally in a northwesterly di- 
rection to a point approximately 217 
feet west of the west property line of 
Northwest First Avenue, West, and 
thence westward along Northwest 
Eleventh Terrace to a point approx- 
imately 65 feet west of the west prop- 
erty line of Northwest Sixth Avenue, a 
distance of about 0.6 mile, all in Miami, 
Dade County, Fla. Permission is sought 
under section 15a (18) to retain the 
excess earnings derived from operation 
of the proposed extension. This appli- 
cation is recorded in Finance Docket 
No. 7000. 


Railroad Asks Right 
To Extend Existing Line 


By an application filed on July 14, 
11928, Finance Docket No. 7021, the Sea- 
board-Ali-Florida Railway, hereinafter 
referred to as the All-Florida, a cor- 
poration organized for the purpose of 
/constructing and operating railroads in 
interstate commerce, seeks under section 
1(18) a certificate authorizing it to con- 
struct an extension of an existing line 
in Northwest Sixth Place from the north 
side of Northwest Fifteenth Street in 
a southerly direction along the east side 
of Northwest Sixth Place, across North- 
west Fourteenth Street and Northwest 
Thirteenth Street to a curve to the east, 
and thence along such curve to a con- 
nection with the extension proposed by 
the city in Northwest Eleventh Terrace, 
|a distance of 0.37 mile, all in Miami, 
Dade County, Fla. 

On the date last mentioned the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co., hereinafter 
| called the Seaboard, a carrier by railroad 
engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers and property subject to the inter- 
state commerce act, filed an application, 
recorded in Finance Docket No. 7022, for 
authority under section 5(2) of the act 
,to acquire control, under lease, of the 
extension proposed to be constructed by 
the All-Florida, and for a certificate au- 
thorizing the Seaboard to operate over 


| proposed, in Dade County, Fla. The 
trackage so proposed to be operated by 
the Seaboard aggregates 1.33 miles of 
main track and 1.51 miles of sidings, 
including the existing municipal railway, 

The Seaboard owns all of the stock of 
‘the All-Florida and operates its proper- 
ties under lease. Hereinafter in this re- 
port the leased lines will be referred to 
as though owned by the Seaboard. 

An intervening petition was filed by 
the Florida East Coast Railway Com- 


| 


the. city’s. line .of..railroad, extended as} 
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with warehouses and railroad tracks. 
The latter are branches of the so-called 
municipal railway, which extends about 
one-third of a mile west from the bulk- 
head line to a connection with the East 
Coast’s main line through Miami. The 
city owns the municipal railway but has 
no equipment for its operation. At the 
further hearing it was shown that under 
a contract dated Dec. 27, 1926, the East 
Coast performed the operation and the 
maintenance, charging the cost of the 
latter to the city. No charge was made 
for switching service in connection with 
any traffic moving from or to the munici- 
pal tracks where the East Coast had the 
line haul. Switching for any other car- 
rier was to be performed, without dis- 
crimination, at regular tariff rates. | 
Under a clause of the contract which 
provided for termination by either party 
upon six months’ notice, the city advised 
the railroad company on July 10, 1928, of 
its desire to have the agreement termi- 
nated. Since Jan. 10, 1929, the East 
Coast has continued to operate the rail- 
way, but without a formal agreement. 


East Coast Operates 
Railway Under Contract 
Until 1926 the line of the East Coast | 
was the only railroad at Miami, Its 
main line runs through the eastern part 
of the city, nearly parallel to the water | 
front, and an 18-mile loop passes around | 
the north and west sides of the com- 
munity, serving to divert the through 
freight movement. In 1926 the All- 
Florida extended its line through Miami 
under authority granted by us in Con- | 
struction by Seaboard-All-Florida Ry., | 
105 I. C. C. 113. The main line of the | 
Seaboard passes through the western 
part of Miami, crossing the East Coast’s 
loop line twice, and connects therewith 
for interchange of freight near the 
second crossing, immediately south of 
the East Coast’s Hialeah yards. This is 
the only point of interchange. The Sea- 
board’s Hialeah yard is between the two 
crossings of the loop. A branch or spur 
extends from a point near this: yard 
easterly to within about 1.3 miles of the 
water front. The lines proposed to be 
constructed would serve to connect. this 
track with the municipal railway, giving 
the Seaboard direct access to the indus- 
tries thereon and to the municipal docks. 
It is represented that the proposed line 
of the Seaboard also would be justified 
by usefulness as a spur to serve indus- 
tries which may be established along its 
route. The line which the city proposes 
to construct would cross the East Coast’s | 
double-track main line and four side- 
tracks at the throat of a passenger yard. | 


Proposed Operating 


Terms Were Lacking 


At the time of the first hearing neither | 
the terms of an operating agreement | 
made in 1926 by the city and the East | 





| 
| 


Coast, nor the subsequent cancellation of | out the project, has available market for | 
that agreement, were facts of record in | 
The proposed terms/ nual rental. charges offered for use of 


these proceedings. 
under which the Seaboard would operate 
over the city’s tracks. were lacking, and 
attention to the omission was drawn in | 
the proposed report.’ The only indica- | 
tion of progress in this connection is 
found in a resolution of the city commis- 
sion, on Oct. 15, 1929, authorizing the | 
making of contracts with both railroads | 
on equal terms. The Seaboard’s failure | 
to present the terms and conditions on a; 
contract with the city may be attributed | 
in part, at least, to consideration mean- 


ifiled a brief with the Federal Power 


; means an annual payment of from $68,- 


| between $1,000,000 and $1,400,000 an-| 


|opinion that in handling matters 


| and while it was admitted that the tribal 


Brief in Flathead 


Dispute Contests 


Rights of Indians 


Power Company Contends | 
Waters of Lake Belong to. 
State of Montana and Not} 
To Tribes 


| 
The Rocky Mountain Power Company 


Commission Dec. 4 in the controversy ex- 
isting over conflicting applications of the 
Rocky Mountain Power Company and | 
Walter H. Wheeler to develop power on 
Flathead Lake and the Flathead River, 
Mont., asking the Commission to approve | 
its application for a preliminary permit | 
to develop the project. 

The offer of the company to pay $1 per 
horsepower as rental fot the tribal lands | 
000 to perhaps $80,000 a year on the first | 
site, representing a 6 per cent yield on} 


nually, the brief states. 

According to the brief the Rocky Moun- | 
tain Company agrees that the Indians 
should be treated fairly, but is of the 
af- 
fecting Indians and other American citi- 





; zens, the Government has no right to 
| take something that belongs to the white | 


man and give it to the Indians. 
Lands Belong to State 

In making its decision the Commis- | 
sion was asked to bear in mind that 98} 
per cent of the lands in question, and 
all the waters connected with the project, | 
belong to the State of Montana and to| 
citizens of the United States other than | 
Indians, It was also pointed out to the! 
Commission in the brief that the com- | 
pany that develops the site will have} 
in its treasury no funds with which) 
to pay rentals, or other charges, ex- | 
cepting what is coilected from persons | 
purchasing power developed at the site. | 
Any charge made in excess of what is 


|due the Indians for their tribal lands 


must be taken from consumers of power | 


and given the Indians. While it was| 
admitted that the Indians were entitled | 
to fair treatment in renting their lands | 
the brief set forth that a rental based | 
on a valuation of more than $1,000,000 
for the lands involved in the first site 
is more than they are entitled to. 

Purchasers of power developed at the? 
site should have the opportunity of buy- | 
ing power at the lowest possible rates, | 
and every dollar charged above a fair 
rental for the use of the lands would take | 
that much money away from the owners | 
of the water rights, the brief said. 

In asking the Commission to approve 
the plan of the Rocky Mountain Company 
the brief states that the company pre- 
sents a comprehensive plan of improve- 
ment and utilization for the purpose of! 
navigation and of. water power develop- 
ment, and other beneficial developments, 
best adapted to the Flathead project. 


Financial Ability Stated 
The brief further contends that the | 
company has the financial ability to carry | 


the power to be developed, that the an- 


the Indian tribal lands is reasonable, 
and that the offers of the Rocky Moun-| 
tain Company to the various interests | 
also are reasonable. 

Assuming that all Government lands | 
outside the forest reserve are tribal | 


lands, the brief submits that they con-| - 


stitute less than 2 per cent of the total | 
project area and, in addition, that the| 
waters belong to the people of Montana, | 


|tained as 
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Flood Control 


Five Members of Congress Request 
Assignment Changes for Broadcasiers 


License Is Sought by Radio Station to Broadcast Distress 
Messages on Great Lakes in Emergencies 


Five Members of Congress appeared 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
Dec. 4 in three separate cases involving 
applications of broadcasting stations for 
changes in their assignments. 

The main discussion centered around 
requests for assignments on the 940 kilo- 


; cycle channels of two broadcasting sta- 


tions. These requests were opposed by 
representatives of the three existing 
stations on the frequéncy. 

Station WJAK, operated at Marion, 
Ind., by the Marion Broadcasting Co., 
asked for an unlimited time assignment 
on the frequency with 500 watts power. 
It now uses 50 watts on the 1,310 kilo- 
cycle channel. Representative Albert R. 
Hall (Rep.), of Marion, Ind., appeared 
for the station, declaring that the terri- 
tory now is underserved. 


Third Applicant 


Is Not Represented 


Also applying for the channel was sta- 
tion WISN, Milwaukee, operated by the 
Evening Wisconsin Co. It now operates 


with 250 watts on the 1,120 kilocycle} 


channel. The operator of the station, 
G. W. Grignon, testified. A third appli- 
cant for frequency, station WELK, at 
Philadelphia, was not represented, and 
was given a continuance of its hearing. 
Stations WFIW, at Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
WCSH, Portland, Me., and WHA, Madi- 
son, Wis., at present operating on the 940 
kilocycle frequency, protested the appli- 
cations. Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, and Representative David H. 
Kincheloe (Dem.), Madisonville, Ky., tes- 
tified on behalf of the Evansville sta- 
tion. Spencer Gordon, Washington at- 
torney, and W. L. Foss, engineer, repre- 
sented station WCSH and Edward Ben- 
nett appeared for WHA. 
Representative William 


Flood Victims Lose 
Suits for Damages 


Board Not Liable for Cutting 
Levee, Says Court 


State of Louisiana: 

New Orleans, Dec. 4. 
The Supreme Court of Louisiana has 
denied the rights of residents of St. 
Bernard and Plaquemines parishes to re- 


‘cover from the Orleans levee board salary 
} and 


wage losses resulting from the 
cutting of Caernarvon levee below New 
Orleans in April, 1927, during the flood 
stage of the Mississippi River. 

Suits amounting to more than a million 
dollars will be dismissed as a result of 
this ruling. 

The reparations commission rejected 
all labor claims and on the filing of suits 


jin civil district court by the claimants 


the commission’s plea of no cause or 
rights of action was mcintained. 
In upholding the civil district court 


|ized a just compensation for losses sus- 
a result of the artificial 
crevasse does not include within its 
rms damages occasioned by temporary 
scontinuance of salary due to the dis- 
continuance of business temporarily on 
account of the flood. 


|on the Pawcatuck River in Rhode Island | 
and Connecticut, and on the Taunton | 
Proposed work | 


River in Massachusetts. 
at Cordova Harbor called for the removal 


| 
R. Eaton| 


| decision the supreme court ruled that the | 
|constitutional amendment which author | 


pany, hereinafter called the East Coast,‘ 
which objected to the granting of the 
applications. A hearing was held on all 
three applications and, after the report 
proposed by the examiner had been 
served upon the parties, a further hear- 
| ing was had. The railroad commission 
of the State of Florida has advised that 
it approves the granting of the applica- 
tion filed by. the city. 

Miami is located on Biscayne Bay, on 
the east coast of Florida. The city has 


while of an alternative plan, hereinafter 
mentioned, for the Seaboard’s operation 
over a part of the existing East Coast 
line under trackage rights. 

A representative of the city testified 
| that it is desired to obtain authority for 
extending the municipal railway before 
‘entering into negotiations with the Sea- 
board. As matters riow stand, it, there- 
fore, appears that we are asked to author- 
ize operation by the Seaboard without 


constructed and owns a marine terminal 
known as the municipal docks. As now 
developed, this terminal includes three 
piers separated by slips and equipped 





|Loans by Reserve Banks 
To Builders Are Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tate. The proportion of this $2,000,000,- 
000 to be distributed upon the basis of 
income-tax returns for the various dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

The real reason that the building con- 
| struction program is being curtailed by 
real estate operators and builders is 


money. If it were possible for the Pres- 
ident to accept or adopt such a policy a 
| tremendously favorable reaction for a 
building construction program and pros- 
perity would result and would immedi- 
ately restore public confidence in the 
buying of real estate mortgage bonds. 


; reaction with reference to same. 


of production and free marketing, con- 
siderable liquidation of loans based on 
that staple has taken place. Merchants 
have reduced their indebtedness with 
country banks, which latter in turn have 
substantially lowered their loans with 
city correspondents. 

Moderate liquidation is reported by 
grain and milling interests, but the vol- 
ume of loans in this classification con- 
tinues higher than a year ago and the 
average for this time of year. Livestock 
| feeding operations still are absorbing a 
considerable volume of credit. 

Market Continued Firm 

While on certain classes of loans rates 
were slightly lower, the market con- 
tinued firm, with actual quotations show- 
ing little variation as compared with the 
preceding 30 days. At St. Louis banks 
current rates were as follows: Prime 
commercial lons, 5% to 6% per cent; col- 
lateral loans, 6 to 744 per cent; loans se- 
cured by warehouse receipts, 5% to 7 
per cent; interbank loans, 6 to 6% per 
cent and cattle loans, 6 to 7 per cent. 

Loans and discounts of the reporting 
member banks on Nov. 13, showed a de- 
crease of 0.3 per cent as contrasted with 
Oct. 16. Deposits decreased 0.8 per cent 
between Oct. 16 and Nov. 13, and on the 
latter date were 3.7 per cent smaller than 
on Nov, 14, 1928. 


and 217 in October, 1928. 





solely the lack of available mortgage} 


|I would appreciate getting your personal | 


| the port inferior to other Atlantic and 





During October the Federal Reserve) by means of switching interchange; that 
Bank of St. Lauis discounted for 283) joint operation of the municipal tracks 
member banks, against 247 in September| would not be convenient or economical; 
The discount! and that construction of the proposed 
rate remained unchanged at 5 per cent.| connection would be an economic waste 


| zation covering future operation by it| 


knowledge of the terms and conditions of 

the necessary agreement between the | 
Seaboard and the city. The further con- | 
dition exists, that application is to be} 
made by the East Coast for our authori- | 


over the municipal railway, either. as | 
existing or as extended. The East Coast 
looks to the city to make the first move 
in the matter, but appears willing to join 
the city and the Seaboard in arriving at 
an agreement if the applications are 
granted. 

Municipal officials testified that the 
city strongly desires to connect its rail- 
way with the Seaboard’s line, not only 
to carry out an agreement made before 
the Seaboard built into Miami, but also 
because the marine terminals can not 
otherwise be fully developed; that it will | 
be advantageous to concentrate all port 
traffic through these terminals as far 
as possible; that the Seaboard system | 
is more extensive than that of the East 
Coast and serves a different territory; ! 
and that the Seaboard can not reach the 
water front in any other. suitable way. 
The city has plans for increasing its 
docks to about seven times their present 
capacity, and hopes to develop a large 
maritime business, including commerce | 
with South America. 


Connection Would Reduce 
Switching Charges 


The applicants contend that construc- 
tion of the proposed lines is necessary 
to the proper service and full utilization 
of the city’s marine terminal; that the 
city has always intended the Seaboard 
should reach directly the municipal ter- 
minals, and that their operation, by the 
East Coast alone, makes the situation of 


Gulf ports, and obstructs the flow of 
traffic into and through Miami. It is 
stated that the proposed connection 
would remedy these evils, and reduce 
switching charges against the Seaboard, 
while producing sufficient revenue to jus- 
tify the costs involved. The applicants 
further contend that the municipal docks 
and railway, being publicly owned, 
should be available to all carriers on 
equal terms, and urge that we have here- 
tofore disapproved of single-line opera- 
tion of public port terminals. 

The East Coast contends that public 
convenience and necessity are not shown 
to require the proposed construction and 
operation; that the Seaboard now has 
practical access to the municipal docks 





| lands were the key to the water site, the 
brief contends that without the lake they 
| would be worthless. Three-quarters of 
, the power to be developed will come from 
| water stored in the lake and one-fourth 
| from the natural flow of the stream. 


‘Channel for Harbor 
As Seattle Approved 


Col. Hurley Reports Unfavor- | 
ably on River Projects 


Extension of a channel 15 feet deep | 
and 150 feet wide for 1.4 miles, and the | 
provision of a turning and settling basin | 


‘in Seattle Harbor, Wash., at a total esti- | 


mated cost of $210,000, is recommended | 
in a report just transmitted to the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors by the | 
Acting Secretary of War, Col. Patrick J. 
Hurley. 
Unfavorable reports.were submitted by | 
Col, Hurley on proposed development 
projects at Cordova Harbor, Alaska, and 


Railroad Defends _ | 


Revenues on Bridge | 


| 





New Hampshire Commission | 
Opens Investigation 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dec. 4. 

The possibility of ¢ompetition through | 
the construction of a free bridge with | 
State, county or city funds was advanced | 
by representatives of the Boston &| 
Maine Railroad as one of the reasons! 
why the railroad should receive a return | 
of from 20 to 25 per cent on its invest- | 
ment in a toll bridge between Cgncord | 
and Portsmouth, at a hearing before the | 
public service commission Dec. 2. 

An investigation was begun by the| 
commission into the lawfulness and rea- | 
sonableness of the tolls charged by the} 
railroad, principally for automobile traf- | 
fic, following the refusal of the railroad 
to make a voluntary rate reduction. 
a a a re tim eS 


and involve a_ seriously objectionable 
crossing of the East Coast’s tracks. The 
applicants deny the force of these con- 
tentions and aver that the Seaboard can 
not reach the water front except in the 
manner proposed. 

According to an exhibit submitted by 
the applicants, between 1920 and 1928 the 
population of Miami increased from 29,- 
- to 156,700. By fay the greater part 
of the increase occurred between 1924 
and 1926. The Federal Government has 
expended more than $4,000,000 in improv- 
ing the harbor, and the city has spent 
almost as much on its. port and marine 
facilities. The municipal docks accom- | 
modate vessels of 24-foot draft and are | 
used by four lines of coastwise steam-| 
ships. 

To be continued. in the issue of 

Dec. 6, 





of two shoals and the dredging of a 
| called for navigation, flood control, power 
| development and irrigation work. The 
| Board of Engineers, according to the re- 
| port, found these projects “economically 
| impracticable.” 

| Another report submitted by the Act- 
|ing Secretary of War disapproved addi- 
|tional surveys of the Yellowstone River 
land its tributaries in connection with 
| flood control work, the report holding 
that present investigations 
quate. 


were ade- 


| harbor for small ships. The river projects | 


(Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., ap- 
peared in favor of the application of the 
Pillar of Fire, a religious organization 
at Zarephath, N. J., for a broadcasting 
station. Assignment of 1,370 kilocycles 
with 250 watts day and 100 watts night 
is asked. Arthur K. White also appeared 
on behalf of the application. 


New Station 
| Proposed in Tennessee 


Creation of a new station at Jackson, 
Tenn., operating on the 1,200-kilocycle 
channel with 50 watts was urged by 
Representative Gordon Browning (Dem.), 
of Huntingdon, Tenn.; H. H. Burnett and 
R. H. Rigby, of Jackson, the applicants, 
also’ testified. 

A second application of the Evening 
Wisconsin Co. for a station license to 
broadcast distress messages on the Great 
Lakes in emergencies also was presented 
by Mr. Grignon. It was pointed out by 
Commission counsel, however, that this 
function rests with the Coast Guard, and 
is not detailed to private individuals or 
organizations. <A station to operate on 
the long-wave channel of 450 kilocycles 
with 250 watts power was asked. 


Federal Finances 


Said to Be Sound 


President Submits Annual Bud- 
get Message to Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|ginning Mar. 15 on incomes for the cal- 
endar year 1929. 

Secretary Mellon, in his report, said 
that Treasury surpluses were satisfac- 
|tory, but ‘that they were not great 
enough to permit expansion of the outgo | 
or of tax reduction plans on a permanent | 
basis without viewing them from the 
proximity of the years in which they 
occur. To'do so would hazard a deficit 
and threaten the established policy of 
balanced budgets, he said. 


National Defense 


For national defense programs of the 
Departments of War and Navy, Presi- 
dent Hoover recommended aggregate ap- 
propriations of $719,089,000, an increase 
of $19,272,811 over present appropria- 
tions for the combined services. 
| The air service programs call for new 
expenditures of $33,000,000 for procure- | 
|ment of planes, engines and parts. In| 
}connection with air transportation de- 
| velopment, President Hoover asks Con- 
| gress for $8,925,830 for use by the De- 
| partment of Commerce in lighting and 
equipping airways and similar work and 
|for expanding Government facilities 
apace with commercial development. 

For rivers and harbors development, | 
flood control and related projects, Mr. 
| Hoover recommends expenditures of $98,- 
982,600. 
| Secretary Melion in his report said 
that the surplus of $184,787,000 of the 
| fiscal year ended June 30 was the small- 
} est since 1921, and he calculated that the 
;}excess of receipts over expenditures in 
the present fiscal year may not go above 
$225,000,000. For the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, the Secretary predicted that 
the surplus may not exceed $123,000,000, 
or the smallest of the 10-year post war 
period. 

Closer scrutiny of Government finances 
has become paramount, the Secretary 
said, because formulation of the Federal 
fiscal policies in respect to budgetry re- 
quirements and management of the pub- 
| lic debt hereafter depend upon the reve- 
|nué resources and not upon liquidation 
'of nonrecurring receipts. Active and 
| prosperous conditions through the past 
| several years have made it possible to 
| return some of the excess of tax assess- 
| ments, as recommended by President 
| Hoover, but Mr. Mellon declared that 
| current conditions of succeeding years 
must govern the course to be followed 
in those years. 

Mr. Meilon announced also that the 
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Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Total 187,000,000 Taels 


Silver stocks in Shanghai, on Nov. 28, 
totaled 187,124,000 taels, says a radio- 
gram to the Department of Commerce 
from its Shanghai office, the Department 
announced Dec. 4. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 


Of this amount, 107,374,000 taels were 
held in native banks. The figures for 
Nov. 21 totaled 184,928,000 taels with 
106,619,000 taels held in native banks. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
86,549,000 taels on Nov. 28, compared 
with 84,564,000 taels on Nov. 21. The 
total number of silver dollars was 139,- 
060,000 on Nov. 28, compared with 138,- 
960,000 on Nov. 21. Exchange was steady 
at the prevailing low rate of 53%. 


Army Flier Dies When 
Parachute Fails to Open 


An Army airplane, one of four being 
sent to Mexico City, Mexico, to partici- 
pate in Mexico’s 1929 aerial week, burst 
into flames at Goodwater, Ala. the morn- 
ing of Dec. 4, and 2d Lt. Ernest G. 
Schmidt, Tipton, Iowa, was killed when 
he jumped and his parachute failed to 
open, it was stated orally at the War 
Department Dec. 4 on the basis of un- 
official reports received by the Depart- 
ment. Three other occupants of the ship 
landed safely with their parachutes, it 
was said. 


The plane, a dual motored Curtiss 


|bombardment ship, type B-2 (Condor), 
of Langley Field, Va., was flying at about 


500 feet when a motor exploded and the 
craft caught fire, it was reported. The 
plane was said to have been demolished. 
eae 


| Treasury proposes sometime during the 
|Present session of Congress to submit 
;Studies which it has made of the double 


taxation problem. Taxation of the same 
object or income by two or more coun- 
tries is a real impediment to expansion 
of international commerce, he said. 

The reorganization which Mr. Mellon 
ordered in the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem has now been completed, Congress 
was advised, Mr. Mellon stating that he 
expected that the changes which: were 
accomplished will tend to restor® con- 
fidence in the system. 

The operation of several agencies of 
the Treasury engaged in prohibition én- 
forcement has been better coordinated in 
the past year, with the result that. the. 
“business of violating prohibition laws 
is being made more hazardous and more 
difficult,” Mr. Mellon said, 


POSS 
NASSAU 


(BAH AMAS) 


Scarcely have you reached its 
shores before the witchery and 
beauty of Britain’s fairest colony 
has possessed you...The great 
swaying the coral tinted 
bathing beaches washed by the 
warm waters of the gulf stream 
---19 hole golf on a beautiful 
course...Championship tennis. .. 
And ruling all an air of charm- 
ing hospitality, 

THE NEW COLONIAL with its 

matchless cuisine, its faultless 

Service opens January 6th. 

THE ROYAL VICTORIA homey 

and charming opens Dec. 23rd. 


FROM NEW YORK — 60 hours delighe- 
ful 1 by S. S. Munargo (12,500 
tons) Sailings every Friday. 


Also an overnight sail from Miami 
by S. S. New Northland. Sailings 
twice a week, 


For hotel and steamer reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York City 





This Paper Is Read 
Personally by 


“ 
- 


e 
the executive heads of 


businesses all across the country. 


large 


An impartial survey in one large city, 
made by an outstanding advertising agency, 
showed that 80% of the executive subscrib- 
ers read the paper personally—71.4% con- 
sider this paper important or invaluable. 


Thousands of letters in our files from 
executives in all parts of the country indi- 
cate that these percentages are equalled or 
bettered in other cities. 


When you consider that 34,000 impor- 
tant men in business and finance are receiv- 
ing The United States Daily, you will under- 
stand why display advertising in its pages 
has proved economical and effective in sell- 
ing worthwhile products and services. 
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F ederal Finance 


amounting to more than $2,000,000. We 
have been spending in past years lar 
amounts on the suppression of fires. % 
the last five years these expenditures 
have amounted to more than $8,000,000, 
and the best estimate is that $3,500,000 
will be required this current fiscal year. 
We cannot hope to eliminate entirely 
the necessity for spending money in the 
suppression of fires, but. our efforts 
should be to minimize this necessity by 
more and more adequate protection 
measures, This -is essential, not merely 
|to effect a saving in the cost of sup- 
| pressing fires, but to prevent the incal- 
|culable loss which results from the de- 
| struction of our forests. Such loss in- 
| volves not only the timber itself, but 
jthe protection which it affords against 
soil erosion and floods. As the custodian 
of the national forests, national parks, 
and other public Iunds the Federal Gov- 
ernment is resvonsible for their protec- 
tion. The obligations of this steward- 
|ship cannot be met within the limits of 
the present appropriation and it is for 
this reason that I am asking for an in- 
crease to. commence a program of more 
| adequate protection of our forests. The 
protection of our present holdings cer- 
tainly outweighs in importance the ac- 
quisition of further lands which would 
| add to the areas requiring protection. 
For this reason I am not submitting in 
| this budget an estimate for the full $3.- 
| 000,000 authorized for 1931 for the ac- 
quisition of lands for the protection of 
| watersheds, The amount requested for 
such acquisition is $2,000,000. 


National Budget for 1931 


President Asks Appropriations of 
$3,830,445,231.06 and Pro- 


poses Tax Reduction 


"THE Federal budget for the fiscal year 1931, submitted to Congress, Dec. 
4, by President Hoover, calls for appropriations of $3,830,445,231.86. 
Actual appropriations for the current fiscal year aggregate $3,976,141,- 
651.26, but this figure includes an appropriation of $150,000,000 for use in 
the Federal Farm Boerd’s revolving fund for loans to farmers and the 
estimates in the 1931 budget omit an amount for that purpose, The Presi- 
dent explained that he will submit a supplemental estimate when the Farm 
Board determines its needs. 


Mr. Hoover said in his budget message, therefore, that by eliminating 
the farm loan fund from the 1930 budget, the amount requested in appro- 
priations for 1931 exceeds current appropriations by $4,304,000. ae 

The estimates which are to form the basis of the next appropriations 
are the first to be submitted by the present Administration. The message 
-ealled attention to the “sound condition” of the Government's finances, for- 
mally recommended the tax reduction of $160,000,000, previously an- 
nounced, and informed Congress that during the year for which the appro- 
priations are to be made, the Treasury for the first time since the World 
War will reach a point where the statutory amount of the public debt 
reduction annually will exceed the amount of the interest charges on the 
debt. > 
FrOLLowING is the full text of the budget message summarizing the | : =f 

fiscal needs of the Government for the fiscal year beginning July 1, THE public-building program author- 
1930: ' wee the ott. of oy rai 1926, me 
‘ongress of the United States: I have the honor to transmit herewith | ¢niarged by amendments to the origina 

the. Duaget of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. A com-| act, of now proceeding at a satisfactory 
parison between the estimates of appropriations for 1931 and the appropriations | rate of progress. At the outset unavoid- 


) J ; : able delays were experienced because of 
for 1930 is set forth in the following table: | difficulties encountered in acquiring sites, 


| it being necessary in some Cases to re- 
| sort to condemnation proceedings in the 
;courts. Many of these difficulties have | 
been overcome and it is expected that 
the work will now proceed expeditiously, 
j resulting in the completjon of 34 new | 
j or enlarged buildings in the fiscal year | 
; 1930. and 40 in the fiscal year 1931. 
| The program calls for a total expendi- | 
ture of approximately $300,000,000 in| 
addition to the proceeds of sale of aban- | 
doned property. Individual projects have | 
already been authorized by the Congress 
600,000.00 | 8¢ limits of cost in excess of $260,000,000. | 
2,000,000.00 | Thexe were brought forward into the 
"302,270.00 | fiscal year 1930 appropriation balances 
663,863.00 | aggregating $41,481,099. This is in- 
224,330.00 | creased by appropriations made at the 
1,226,862.00 | last session of the Congress, amounting 
9,080.00 | to $39,475,500, making the total amount 
,073,326.00 
5?) 
iene Of this amount the Treasury Depart- 
......, | ment contemplates spending about $59,- 
179,500.00 | 500,000 in the fiscal year 1930. The 
164,440.00 | budget for 1931 carries estimates for 
2,605,741.00 | public buildings, including the purchase 


Estimates of 
appropriations, 
1931 

3.232,764.00 
8,153,394.00 
11,084,346.98 
173,790.00 
2,248,.722.00 
35,270,000.00 
182,050.00 


$28,345,066.98 


$42 


15,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

328,380.00 
690,000.00 
224,330.00 
1,362,952.00 
9,080.00 
4,210,000.00 
8,420,400.00 
1,990,000.00 

22,220.00 

187,250.00 
168,610.00 
2,560,336.00 


Appropriations, 
$2,951,651.60 
7,580,361.00 
2,506,800.40 
173,060.00 
2,068,612.00 
5,419,000.00 
166,960.00 


$18,866,445.00 


Legislative establishment: 
Senate 
House of Representatives 
Architect of the Capitol ..... 
Botanic Garden unin 
Library of Congress 
Government Printing Office 
Miscellaneous 





Total, legislative establishment 


$ 447,220.00 


. 
2,3 


Executive Office 20.00 


Independent establishments: 
Alaska relief funds 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 
Board of Mediation 
Board of Tax Appeals .........ccsccccccccceces 
Bureau of Efficiency 
Civil Service Commission 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Employes’ Compensation Commission 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
*Federal Farm Board 
Federal Oil Conservation Board 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Radio Commission 


15,000.00 | 


79 
79 


4 
8 
51 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


{ 


available for expenditure $80,956,599.? 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


December 2 
Made Public December 4, 1929 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 


$3,162,008.83 
1,267,544.98 


revenue cecee 8, 763,462.34 
Miscellaneous receipts ..  1,511,934,00 
Total ordinary receipts. 9,704,950.15 
Balance previous day.... 123,894,243.89 


Total j ..- 188,599,194.04 
Expenditures. 
'General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts ..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts ee 
Adjusted service 
cate fund ... 
Civil-service 
fund Pe Oe 
Investment of trust fund. 


internal 


$8,460,478.68 
586,451.69 
1,052,492.78 
18,307.18 


54,702.17 
’ 
87,188.71 


certifi- 


retirement 
999 


,o92,511.69 
240,441.08 


1 
Total ordinary expendi- 
9,058,146.26 


408,505.00 
weseoeee. 124,132,542.78 


.. 133,599,194.04 


tures 
Balance today 


industrial reformatory at Chillicothe. 

In furtherance of the $10,000,000 pro- 
gram for houses and offices for our for- 
eign representatives, $1,700,000 is in- 


jcluded in these estimates. - The annual 


appropriations under this program are 
limited to $2,000,000, but the lesser 
amount has been included in the budget 


; because of the fact that the amount of 


the current estimate added to unex- 
pended balances from prior appropria- 
tions will be sufficient to carry on the 
program during the fiscal year 1931. 
Altogether this budget carries esti- 
mates of more than $59,240,000 for the ; 
construction of buildings, including the 
procurement of sites, with a contract au- 
thorization for a further expenditure of 
$3,000,000. To the sum of these two 
amounts there should be added the addi- 


program for which, as stated, an esti- 
mate will be submitted later in the year. 


HE estimates for direct appropriations 
“ for the War and Navy departments 
for 1931 provide a total of $719,089,000 
for national defense. This is exclusive of 
all items of a nonmilitary character. In 
addition to the normal maintenance and 





Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Trade Commission 

General Accounting Office 

Housing Corporation 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission .... 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 

Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission 

Protecting interests of the United States in oil leases 
and oil lands 

Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
Capital 

Public Buildings Commission 

Smithsonian Institution 

Tariff Commission 

United States Geographic Board 

United States Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 

United States Veterans’ Bureau 


1,437,460.00 
4,181,000.00 
298,950.00 
10,329,963.00 
60,000.00 
1,521,000.00 


1,277,760.00 | of additional land in Washington, | 
4,092,000.00 | amounting to $30,000,000. Supplemental | 
+ ame as | thereto an estimate of about $5,000,000 | 
BD pace will be submitted at a later date when) 
1,292,200.00 
Soren" desirable to~ undertake at 
| The appropriation of these amounts will 
provide the Treasury with ample funds 


100,000.00 
the National 
Eee es eee 3,591,640.00 
100,000.00 
1,189,683.00 
825,000.00 

14,660.00 


2,888,061.00 
1,106,183.00 
789,000.00 


year 1951. 


6,396,000.00 1 

589,755,000.00 597,375,000.00 | sonnel, made necessary by the need for} 

: ee the replacem World War ~ | 
Total, Executive Office and indep Pp ent of a tempo, 


endent establish- 
ments ads ogee on arl 


.s $643,021,234.00 
$165,088,506.00 

52,382,270.00 
304,302,347.74 


01,316,831.00 |? : 
= Af36,05} ote |increase in the prewar strength of the | 


$155,729,990.00,| Regular Army. There has already been 
58,795,609.00 | appropriated for this purpose $37,193,- | 
311,346,075.78 | 899, and $16,062,860 is carried in the es- 


of Agriculture 
of Commerce 
of the Interior 


Department 
Department 
Department 


eperation requirements of these two de- 
partments, provision is made for carry- 
ing forward the Air Service programs 
of the two services, the housing pro- 


struction of new ships authorized by the 
act of Feb. 13, 1929, as well as the light 


prior law. With regard to the 15 new 


The War Department is also carrying cruisers authorized by the act of last | ment. 
9,200.00 |forward a building program, involving | February, provision is made for continv- | resolution 80, 

}an ultimate expenditure of about $118,- | ing work on the two cruisers already laid; visions, was passed by 1 
11,494,000.00 | 000,000, for the housing of military per- | down and on the aircraft carrier and Congress, but failed to receive th 


three cruisers to be laid down late in the 
fiscal year 1930 and for the commence- 


and third blocks of five crui 
in the fiscal year 1931. 


NDER the Air Service programs for 
the Army and Navy I am asking for 


sers each, late 


for continuing the construction of the | 


|debt agreement 
' France, that certain obligations of that 


tional $5,000,000 for the public-building | 


|its terms, prior to Aug. 1, 1929, the 


lin the principal amount of $400,000,000 


| 
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nation before the final increment is 
reached. Concerning the Navy Air Serv- 
lice, the last, or fifth, increment of the 
five-year program authorized by the Con- 
gress will be reached in 1931. This pro- 
gram contemplates about 1,000 planes 
and 2 lighter-than-air. ships to be on 
hand and on order at the close of that 
fiscal year. To accomplish this, previ- 
sion is made for the procurement of 269 
airplanes, including their equipment, and 
for continuing the work on the two 
lighter-than-air ships now under con- 
ptract. In addition to the amounts which 
jwe are spending for the acquisition of 
aircraft we are also spending large sums 
for lighting and equipping airways, the 
inspection and licensing of commercial 
planes and pilots, and furnishing weather 
reports necessary to the carrying on of 
aerial navigation. For these purposes 
there is included in the estimates of the 
Department of Commerce $8,925,830 and 
in those for the Weather Bureau of the 


It is estimated that by the end of the 
fiscal year 1931 there will be about 18,- 
400 miles of airways lighted and 
equipped. 


JN THE MESSAGE transmitting the 

1930 budget to the Congress, the 
French debt was discussed, A portion of 
the indebtedness of France, representing 
surplus war materials purchaser on credit, 
was due to mature during the fiscal year 
1930, unless the agreement of Apr. 29, 
1928, providing for the funding of the 
entire indebtedness of France to the 
United States, should be ratified by 
both France and the United States, 
in which case’ this _ indebtedness 
would be merged in the general indebt- 
edness of that government to the United 
States. In the Spring of this year it 
seemed clear to the Treasury that the | 
government of France would ratify the 
French debt agreement prior to Aug. 1, 
1929, the maturity date of $400,000,000 
face amount of these obligations men- 
tioned in last year’s budget message. 
The Congress of the United States was} 
considering the question of recessing for 
two or three months and the Treasury 
was faced with the situation that the 
would te ratified by 


| 
| 
' 


government would mature on Aug. 1, 
that the Congress would not be in ses- 
sion, and that there was no authority 
on the part of the executive branch of 
the Government other than to submit the 
obligations on their maturity date for 
payment. 

The matter was submitted to the Con- 
gress with a recommendation that, in 
the event the funding agreement was 
ratified by France, in accordance with 


Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, be authorized 
| to enter into an agreement with France 
| providing for the postponement of the! 





| Department of Agriculture $1,400,000. | 


AutHorizep Statements ONLY 
PusLisHen Without COMMENT 


Are Presentep Herein, Brine 
BY THE UNitTep States DAILy 


Accounting 
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Fiscal Activiti 


4, must now be predicated largely 
conditions. 

Mr. Mellon states also that the 
of present tendencies in the national 


i erence to branch banking. 


| 


medical officers in the Public Health 
Secretary Mellon’s report follows 


lowing report: 

During the fiscal year 1929 the Fed- 
eral revenues reflected the prosperity 
prevailing in the calendar year 1928, 
which not only increased the incomes of 
corporations taxable as such, but also in- 
creased the taxable income distributed 
to individuals. This prosperity was re- 
flected in increased wages and profits 
from industry and commerce and in the 
rising prices of securities, particularly 
stocks, realized gains on the sales of 
which increased individual incomes and, 
to an even greater extent, the tax col- 
lections. The active and prosperous 
business Conditions prevailing in the cal- 
endar year 1928 continued into the cal- 
endar year 1929. 

Variations in business and financial 
conditions are an important factor in 
determining Federal budget results. The 
formulation of future budgets, as well 
as plans for handling the Federal debt, 
must be based upon a careful study of 


financial conditions. 

Business conditions during the fiscal 
year were highly satisfactory,, the 
changes revealed by various index num- 
bers showing distinct advancement in 
production and distribution. 

Volume of Business.—The physical 
volume of industrial production for both 
manufactures and minerals was slightly 
higher at the beginning of the fiscal year 
than at any time during the preceding 
year, and each succeeding month showed 
substantial gains over the corresponding 





date of the maturity of the obligations 


|from Aug. 1, 1929, to such time as} 


the Treasury Department has conciuded | gram of the Army, and the requirements | the Congress should approve or disap- | 
its survey of new projects which it is of the Navy with regard to the modern-| prove the funding agreement, but in no| 
this time. | ization of old battleships and the con-| event beyond May 1, 1930, provided,| 


| 


however, that France should agree to pay 
interest on such obligations, the interest 


to continue the work during the fiscal} cruisers and submarines authorized by | so paid to be credited against the annui- | 


| ties first due under the funding agree- | 


After consideration, House joint | 
embodying these pro- 
both Houses of} 


| mal approval of the Speaker of the! 


House and the President of the Senate 


rary construction and to provide for the | ment of the construction of the second } before adjournment, consequently failing | 


| to be. enacted into law by Aug. 1, 1929. 

| The French government ratified the | 
|funding agreement under date of July! 
| 27, 1929. Relying upon the expression | 


month a year earlier. 


Fall and early Winter months was not 
realized. 
year was somewhat over 10 per .cent. 
This increase more than offset a decline 
of 3 per cent between 1927 and 1928, 
but the net increase of 7 per cent over 
the two-year period represented an av- 
ES 


of the amount paid to the railroads 


cess 1 
t of back mail pay, an expendi- 


on accoun 


e for-|ture which could not have been antici- | 


pated in the estimate. 

For the current fiscal year 1930 there 
is a marked improvement over the finan- 
cial situation as estimated in the Budget 
for 1930 transmitted to the Congress in 
December, 1928. Compared with the es- 
timate of one year ago the receipts show 
an increase of about $408,000,000 and 


current and prospective business and | 


The usual sea-| 
sonal decline expected during the late | 


The total increase during the | 


of Treasury 


vo 


es of Govern- 


ment Discussed in Report 
of, Secretary Mellon 


OVERNMENT fiscal policies, said the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, in his annual report submitted to Congress, Dec. 


upon current business and financial 


time has come for a careful study 
banking system, with particular ref- 


He discusses the diminution of Treasury surpluses, the advantages of 
settling controversial tax matters administratively rather than judicially, 
the movement to eliminate double taxation, allocation of German revara- 
tion payments, extension of the time for filing claims with the Mixed 
Claims Commission under the agreement with Germany, completed reor- 
ganization of the Federal Farm Loan system, better coordination of 
agencies engaged in prohibition enforcement, and the need of additional 


Service. 
in full text: 


Sir: I have the honor to make the fol-¢erage annual increase which approxi- 


mated the customary long time rate of 
growth. 

Automobile production during the year 
set a new high record with an increase 
of approximately 53 per cent. Produc- 
tion during the early winter months de- 
clined less than usual, and the increase 
during the Spring and Summer of 1929 
was far in excess of last year. Part of 
this increase was due to the resumption 
by the Ford factories after a period of 
greatly retarded activity. " 

he production of steel ingots, for 
which the manufacture of automobiles 
constitutes one of the major sources of 
demand, increased. However, the demand 
for steel in other lines did not parallel 
that for automobiles and therefore the 
net increase was only 22 per cent, or less 
'than half the increase for automobiles. 


Production Volume Gained 
|By Wider Use of Machinery 

The increased volume of manufacture 
has been accomplished partly through in- 
creased labor efficiency and the use of 
more machinery. During the fiscal year, 
however, there was a 2.6 per cent increase 
in factory employment and a 5.7 per 
cent increase in pay rolls, in contrast to 
the downward trend noticeable in earlier 
years, 

Freight-car loadings increased 4.3 per 
cent during the year. The reduction in 
loadings of livestock and forest products 
was more than offset by increases in 
grains, coal, coke, ore, less-than-carload 
merchandise, and miscellaneous products. 

Building construction was one of the 
few lines of industrial activity showing 
| decreases. The net decrease as measured 
| by contracts awarded was 5.2 per cent. 
This decline may be attributed in part 
|to the higher interest rates prevailing. 
The construction of industrial building 
apparently was not hampered by a lack 
|of funds since building of this character 
‘showed a 28.7 per cent increase. Resi- 
dential construction, on the other hand, 
' decreased 15.3 per cent. 

Commodity Prices.—There was no im- 
| portant change in the price situation. 
| Although the wholesale prices of all com- 
| modities at the end of the year accord- 
|ing to the index numbers of the Bureau 
lof Labor Statistics were nearly 2 per 
|cent lower than at the beginning, the 
| average of such prices for the whole of 





of th timent of the C es the | ; $ f s 0. i 
| waiter, as "ouutaiined in an tial une | the expenditures about $243,000,000. On| the fiscal year was 0.88 per cent higher 


| . ms . ; . | than for the preceding year. 
lution, the Secretary of the Treasury, | the receipt side the increase in the esti-| “"Trade—Distribution of goods to con- 
|with the approval of the President, in| mate is reflected generally in the income) symers by chain stores, department 
lan exchange of correspondence agreed | tax, $305,000,000, due to an abnormal | stores, and mail order houses showed a 
| with France to extend the maturity date | increase in the incomes reported by in-| 


32,017,292.00 
12,219,770.00 
380,392,526.00 


27,937,370.00 | timates for 1931 with authority t ke | aa 
10,774,430.00 | eis eal $3.000,000 additional. The |a total of $33,000,000 for the procurement 
362,061,247.00 | estimates for 1931 also carry $3,311,000 | of airplanes, their engines, spare parts, 
af ca for technical buildings for the air ae |and accessories, In addition to this I 
734,235,725.00 | « ND 2 ssc |am asking for the same purposes for the 
84.000,000.00 | ices of the Army and Navy, and $3,176,- y eile ella a al Cammanas 
14.794,945.68 | 000 for other buildings for various pur- | “048 uard, Departmen a ’ 


Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Navy Department 
Post Office Department 
Postal Service payable from postal revenues 
Postal deficiency payable from Treasury 
State Department .. 2.2... ccccccrcccscccccccasere 


| 760,470,577.00 
78,500,000.00 


17,238,659.14 continuation of the trends of recent 


jand the National Advisory Committee for 


348,107,000.00 
466,626,332.00 
47,880,228.00 


Trea8ury Department 
War Department, including Panama Canal 
District of Columbia 


$3,336,591,808.86 


Total, ordinary, including Postal Service 


Reduction in principal of the public debt: 
Sinking fund 
Other redemptions of the debt 


342,631,715.80 
463,452,777.00 
44,540,115.00 


$5,430,48. 


3,2 


76.26 


$382,720,000.00 
241,174,100.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


poses for the Army, Navy, and Panama 
Canal. 

For completing the $15,000,000 pro- 
| gram for additional hospital facilities for 
the Veterans’ Bureau, $2,000,000 is pro- 
| vided for liquidating contracts previously 
authorized by the Congress. 

New building construction for the In- 


|aeronautics a total of $460,000. With 
|regard to the Army, provision is made 
|for the procurement of the 443 airplanes 
| pertaining to the fourth increment of the 
| five-year program authorized by the Con- 
|gress. This program calls for 1,515 
| planes to be on hand and on order on 


| June 30, 1931, and it is believed that this | 


Piincipel of-the public debt $635,524,000.00 | dian Service has been allowed for a total 


goal will be reached or closely approached 
by the funds already appropriated and 


lution. The House joint resolution was 
subsequently enacted into law, being ap- 
proved by the President on Oct. 17, 1929. 
The question, therefore, of the maturity 
| of these obligations is temporarily dis- 
; posed of. The French debt agreement 
| will be submitted to the Congress in 
the early part of December. If it re- 


of the obligation in question upon the | dividuals for 1928 and to this exceedingly | 
| terms and conditions set out in the reso-| Prosperous business year; miscellaneous | 


internal revenue, $76,000,000, derived in 


the main from a steady expansion of the} 


| tobacco tax and increased stamp-tax re- 
| ceipts; customs, $20,000,000; and miscel- 
|laneous receipts, about $7,000,000. 


|making up the increase in the estimate 
| are $75,000,000 for the net expenditures 


On | 
the expenditure side the principal items | 


years. The continued rapid increase in 
chain-store sales must be discounted 
somewhat because a large proportion of 
the growth is due to the change in the 
number of stores operated. The large 
mail order houses have also entered this 
field by establishing numerous branch 
stores of the department store type in 
various cities. 

The foreign trade of the United States 


656.000,000.00 of $2,303,000, including reservation and 
; |nonreservation schools, hospitals, and ad- 
| ministration buildings. 

Provision is made for construction 


| ceives the approval of the Congress, all | from the revolving loan fund of the Fed-| 
| of the obligations of France representing | eral Farm Board, $77.000,000 for publie- 
| the purchase of surplus war materia] on | debt retirements, $12,790,000 for the pos- 
credit will be merged, under that agree-|tal deficiency, $23,000,000 for the con- 
ment, in the general debt of France to} struction and modernization of naval | 
| the United States. The payments there- | ships, $42,000,000 for the Treasury De- 
after made will conform to the annuities | partment, pertaining mainly to the set-| physical volume of production, trade and 
| specified in that agreement. |tlement of war claims and the public] price level, together with changes in in- 
: , pone _,| building program, and $11,800,000 for! terest rates, all have an effect on profits, 
| THE — - etn aoe |the Veterans’ Bureau. | but there are other doterstining factors, 
| In detail in the budget are summar-~ * such as efficiency of managemen 
ized in the following summary (exclusive WITH an estimated surplus of over | jabor, and inventions and eatoretnetta 
.|of postal revenues and postal expendi- $225,000,000 this year and $122,000,-| The business developments of the year 
tures paid from postal revenues): 000 next year it is felt that some measure | are reflected in the revenues primarily 
: -| through changes in the net income and 
tax returned by corporations and indi- 
viduals. Since income tax returns are 
largely made on the calendar year basis, 
the changes in profits will be considered 
hy calendar rather than by Government 
| fiscal year periods, 
Complete data from income tax re- 
turns for the calendar year 1928 are not 
now available. but the data on hand in- 


approached $10,000,000,000. Exports 
were 5.4 billions and general imports 4.3 
billions. This was an increase of 10.2 
per cent in exports and 3.5 per cent in 
imports over the preceding fiscal year. 
Business Profits—These changes in the 


Interest on the public debt 619,000,000.00 , ) : 
{the amounts estimated in this budget. 


| The present shortage in the program is 
j about 40 planes pertaining to prior in- 
projects at several Federal penitentia- aa a oueee pee “— e- 

ie - os ann £48 001 08 208.07 -,o,\ries. For Leavenworth, $22,000 is pro- | cally included in the 1 estimates to 
__ Total payable from the Treasury $3,830,445,231.86 *$3,976,141,651.26 vided: for Atlanta, $79,000; for McNeil | make up this shortage iaalaas iad aie pos- 
*$150,000,000 included in appropriations for 1930 for Federal Farm Board revolving Island, $139,000; and $450,000 is included sibility of its reduction or complete elimi- 


loan fund. No corresponding figure included for 1931. 
: + : . 
"THE foregoing table shows the total to permit of this project being included | 
total of estimates of appropriations | in the estimates contained in this budget. 
, payable from the Treasury in this bud-| It is contemplated to present to the Con- 
get is $145,696,000 less than the appro- | gress at an early date an estimate to 
priations for 1930. The estimates in the | cover the initiation of this work. | 
budget, however, contain no amount for | y | 
the revolving loan fund for the Federal | ‘ : : 
Farm Board, for which $150,000,000 is, [)®? a TIEETS * Sete oes Snetios. 
included in the appropriations for 1930.|_|9.—. 2™ asking tor considerable in- 
Therefore, for purposes of comparison, | (rae in the appropriations for these 
$150,000,000 should be deducted froni the | two epartments for the fiscal year 1931, | 
as compared with appropriations for the 


amount of the appropriations for 1930.)0° —) Fe, : $4 
Eliminating this item from the 1930 | fiscal year 1930. I feel that the importance 





Total, including Post Office Department and Postal 
Service 
Deduct Postal Service payable from postal revenues .. 


$4,590,915,808.86 
760,470,577.00 


$4,710,377,376.26 
734,235,725.00 | 





Increases and Decreases in Budget Items 


Increases 
$3,600,000 
.. 1,500,000 
.. 2,700,000 
. 1,000,000 


Legislative establishment: Decreases ~~ 
Enlarging and improving the Capitol grounds ... 
New House office building ° 
Completion of Senate offie building 
Building for Supreme Court 
sesntont establishments: 
rlington Memorial Bridge Commission 
Federal Farm Board revolving loan fund . 
(Note.—An estimate for 1931 will be submitted later when 
the amount required can be more definitely determined.) 
Interstate Commerce Commission sri els ais 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Veterans’ Bureau— 


| 


+ 


Actual, 
1929 

$602,262,786.17 | 

2,330,711,822.66 
607,307,548.98 | 
492,968,067.24 


Estimated, 
1930 
$602,000,000 
2,480,000,000 
635,000,000 
532,263,434 


Estimated, 
1931 
$602,000,000 
2,460,000,000 
640,000,000 
523,727,666 


Receipts: 
} Customs 
| Income tax 


} In 


} 
| 


$1,000,000 
150,000,000 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


2,800,000 . nee <a a $e : 
1,000,000 Total receipts $4,225,727,666 $4,249,263,434 $4,033,250,225.05 


| Total expenditures (ineluding reduction of 
| the public debt required by law to be made 


“5,100,000 





‘ arg eae - | of the functions deyolving upon these two 
tota] the estimates of apropriations in| 7 .artments in the conduct of our for- | 
|eign affairs and in law enforcement and | 
{the administration of our penal system | 
;are of vital concern to the Nation and | 
that both departments require more gen- | 
|erous appropriations. The increase re- 
quested for the Department of State is | 
;more than $2,443,000, or about 16% per 
;cent, and that for the Department of | 
, Justice is more than $4,079,000, or about | 
14% per cent. I am satisfied that these | 
increases will reflect benefits to the Na- 
tion greater than can be measured. in 
terms of the increased cost. 


the budget for 1931 exceed the appro- 
priations for 1930 by $4,304,000. Con- 
cerning the Federal Farm Board, I am 
simply delaying the presentation to the 
Congress of an estimate for an additional 
amount for the revolving loan fund until 
it is known more definitely what further 
amount will be needed. This will not 
in any way hamper the Board, as it has 
sufficient funds at presest and an esti- 
mate will be presented to the Congress 
in ample time in advance of any require- 
ments for more money. Through non- 
recurring items and justified reductions 
in other items funds have been found to 
make increases in certain of our activi- 
ties without enlarging to any appreciable 
extent the total of the estimates for 1931 
over the appropriations for 1930. I am 
indicating below, in round figures, the 
larger items of increase and decrease. 
(The table will be found in the adjoining 
column.) 

With regard to the increases for 1931 
there are certain activities which I de- 
sire to bring especially to the attention 
of the Congress. 


v 


IVERS and harbors, flood relief, and 
Boulder Darn.—The estimates here- 
with contain an increase of $5,000,000 for 
flood control and $5,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors over the appropriations for these 
purposes for the ctrrent fiscal year. 


Moreover, the completion this year of | 


the work on the Ohio River will release 
about $5,000,000 for other river and har- 
bor work, so that, in effect, the intrease 
in the estimates for rivers and harbors 
is $10,000,000. With regard to the Boul- 
der Dam project authorized by the act of 
Congress approved Dec. 21, 1928, the 


f Vv | 
| FNDIANS.—As wards of the Nation the | 
|~ Government has an obligation to the | 
|Indians which concerns not alone their 
present but their future welfare. To 
| raise the standard of their living, to ade- 
quately provide for their health and 
|education, and to advance their oppor- 
|tunity for profitable employment are the 
{concern of the Government. In order 
that we may meet more fully our ob- | 
| ligations to the Indians, I am asking for | 
|an increase of something more than $3,- | 
100,000 over the apropriations for the | 
current year, This increase is requested | 


} 





the need for educational and health work | 
among the Indians and for their indus- | 
ltrial assistance and advancement, I do | 
not feel, however, that we should wait 
until the next fiscal year to make a gen- 
|eral improvement in our Indian affairs. 
| Rather do I feel that we should com- 
mence this now, This will require addi- 
tional funds for the current fiscal year 
|for which an estimate will be presented 
| to the Congress. 
v 
FOREST protection.—For the protection 


‘ 





2 of our forests I am asking for -a | 
details have not been completed in time | substantial increase in appropriations,! Interest on the public debt .........csseeeeees Pee te aay 


Salaries and expenses . 2,000,000 
Military and naval compensation .:.. 4,550,000 
Medical and hospital serviceS .......ssseceseeseeeceesscssees 3)900,000 
Military and naval insurance 4,750,000 
Construction of hospital facilities : He 
Government life insurance fund 
Department of Agriculture: 
Forest Service 
Plant quarantine and control 
Public roads ta ae 
Department of Commerce: 
Aeronautics Branch 
Bureau of the Census 
Department of the Interior: 
Indian Service 
Indian trust funds 
Army and Navy pensions 
Department of Justice: 
Expenses, etc., United States courts 
Penal and correctional institutions 
Department of Labor: Immigration and naturalization 
Navy Department: 
Pay, subsistence and transportation ........+seee eee eererereee ' 3,100,000 
Alterations to naval vessels 6,950,000 
Increase of the Navy oh bla 44m Weaeshitcalaskak tuk © oun + 
Public works cite Scan a eae pabanaaniuiaesnakna eh 2,300,000 
Post Office Department: Postal deficiency .......seee eee eeeeeeee he 
State Department: Foreign Service 
Treasury Department: 
Refunding taxes illegally collected 
Bureau of Prohibition alte a telt cea» 1,275,000 
Coast Guard aa aaa we hials die Riek be 1 eA ae ae Aaa 2,450,000 
Construction of public buildings .......cscccsecerererssevenere + Sats 
eersecceboeenccnceasess 1,600,000 
5 pelian$ sks enna eaneds skeet 2,650,000 
1,100,000 
1,700,000 


4,000,000 
18,870,000 


. 3,300,000 
1,100,000 
; 2,500,000 
2,500,000 ........ 
10,500,000 
"4,500,000 
7,000,000 


1,100,000 
nae Aebehsshan sass Sec eeceeees 29000,000 
1,150,000 


1,800,000 


10,000,000 


|so that we may more adequately meet | War Department: 


Buildings at military posts 

Other Quartermaster Corps items 

Air Corps AREA 

Ordnance items sae ia aie akan 

Citizens’ military training ... 

Maintenance and improvement of rivers and harbor 

Flood control se we wpinks<deenia 

Return of funds contributed for flood control 

Inland waterways corporation 5 

Restoration of roads and bridges in various States (transferred 
to Department of Agriculture) 

Soldiers’ homes na ien’ ahaa 

Panama Canal : 

| District of Columbia 

| Public debt: 

Reduction in the principal of the public debt ....+++..+0. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


; . 5,000,000 


4,370,000 
10,000,000 


as 3,650,000 
1,100,000 
1,850,000 
3,300,000 


eeeees 11,500,000 


, 


37,000,000 | 


from ordinary receipts) 


Excess of receipts 
These figures include net expenditures 
from the revolving loan fund of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to the amount of $200,- 
000,000 in 1931 as compared with an esti- 
mated net expenditure of $75,000,000 for 
the same purpose in the current fiscal 
year 1930. Eliminating these figures, 
for the purpose of comparison, from the 
estimated expenditures of both years 
shows the estimated expenditures for all 
other purposes for the fiscal year 1931 
to be about $46,000,000 less than those 
for the fiscal year 1930. 

The amounts which are shown in this 
budeet as representing the receipts, ex- 
penditures, and surplus for the fiscal 
| years 
from those contained in the budget for 
|1950, as shown by the following table: 

Estimated Estimated 
in this in the 

Budget 1930 Budget 
$4,249,263,434 $3,841,295,829 
4,023,681,900 3,780,719,647 
$60,576,182 

Estimated 
in the 
Actual 1930 Budget 
$4,033,250,225 $3,831,735,661 
. 8,848,463,189 3,794,745,469 


Surplus $184,787,035 $36,990,192 


The increase in actual receipts -for 
1929 over the estimate can be attributed 
mainly to an unforeseen increase in re- 
ceipts from the individual income tax. 
On the expenditure side, while there 
were a number of increases and de- 
creases in particular items, the total ex- 
|cess of actual expenditures over the esti- 
mate, $54,000,000, is but slightly in ex- 


1930 
| Reeeipts ‘ 
| Expenditures . 


Surplus . $225,681,534 


1929 
Receipts 
Expenditures 





1929 and 1930 differ materially | 


4,102,938,700 4,023,681,900 3,848,463,189.63 





. $122,788,966  $225,581,534 $184,787,035.42 
+ a 


lof reduction in taxes is justified. 
|taxes have been made. Experience has 
'shown that each reduction in taxes has 
resulted in revenue in excess of the 
mathematically computed return under 
the reduced rates. Undoubtedly an in- 
crease 
brought forth by tax reduction is partly 
|responsible for this experience. Such 
reduction gives the taxpayer corre- 
spondingly more for his own use and 
thus increases the capital available for 
general business. Under the present cir- 
cumstances I am in favor of a reduc- 
tion in income taxes to be effective on 
returns for the calendar year 
which will be due Mar. 15, 1950. 
|ment under these returns will be made 
during the last half of the current fiscal | 
year 1930 and the first half of the com- 
ing fiscal year 1931, so that the reduc- | 
tion will be reflected in the two years 
for which we now anticipate a surplus. 
I therefore recommend that taxes upon 
incomes for the calendar year 1929 be 
jreduced in the approximate sum of 
$160,000,000. I would suggest, to the 
Congress that this be effected, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by reducing by 1 per cent the 
rate of the normal tax on the incomes 
of individuals and corporations, appli- 
cable to 1929 incomes and payable in 
the calendar year 1930. This will af- 
ford either directly or indirectly relief 
to the maximum number of taxpayers. 
Our effort will be to conduct our ner 
cial requirements so as to continue the 
benefits of reduced taxation for suc- 





Since | 
the fiscal year 1921 four reductions in} 


in the prosperity of business! 


1929, | 
Pay- | 





ceeding calendar years, It would not, 


dicate that the net income of corpora- 
tions to be reported for tax purposes 
| will have increased about 11 per cent 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) 





i however, at this time be safe to extend 
|the period of the reduction. A year 
hence we will know more definitely 
| actined the condition of our finances 
| justifies a continuation or extension of 
ithe reduction. 

\()UR FINANCES are in sound condi- 
| tion. The public debt which at its 
| peak in August, 1919, amounting to $26,- 
596,000 000, stood at $16,931,000,000 on 
June 30, 1929. We are wisely committed 
to a policy which insures the further pro- 
gressive reduction of the debt. We will 
reach in 1931 for the first time the period 
when the anngal reduction required by 
law in the coiaeal of the debt will be 
greater than the annual interest charges 
on the debt. We are also committed to 
the annual amortization of our other 
long term commitments—such as the ad- 
justed service certificate of the veterans 
of the World War and our liability under 
the retirement laws affecting civilian 
personnel. Our estimated expenditures 
for this and the next year are well 
within our expected receipts. With the 
recommended reduction in taxes the niar- 
gin between the two will be considerably 
lessened, but to what extent we do mot 
definitely know today. This situation 
emphasizes the necessity for a careful 
scrutiny of any proposed additional ‘ac- 
tivities which would involve a material 
increase in expenditures in order tha 
we may not jeopardize either the ha} 
anced condition of the budget or }t 

continuation of the benefits of reduce 
taxation, 


( 
| 
| 


{ 
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over 1927. For individual incomes, ex- 
traordinary profits from sales of assets 
and the continued increase in income 
from other sources account for greater 
tax receipts during the latter half of the| 
fiscal year. The effect of part of this 
increase will be carried over into the} 
first half of the fiscal year 1930, that is, | 
to collections from July to December, 
1929; and the collections for the last 
half of the fiscal year 1930 will depend 
largely on the business conditions of 
the calendar year 1929. 

Agriculture.—Only a very minor part 
of Federal taxes are collected directly 
from those engaged: in agriculture. Cor- 
poration taxes very seldom apply, and 
many individuals engaged in this indus- 
try are exempt from individual income 
taxes. Indirectly the changes in agri- 
culture play an important role both as 
cause and as effect of changes in net 
income in other industries. Develop- 
ments in agriculture also have an impor- 
tant interrelationship with receipts from 
customs and with the expenditures of 
the Department of Agriculture and of 
the new Federal Farm Board. Accord- 
ing to figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the gross income 
-of agriculture increased during the fiscal 
year from $12,300,000,000 to $12,500,000,- 
000, or less than 2 per cent. The income 
from cotton production remained con- 
stant, that from meat animals and from 
dairy and poultry products showed some 
gains which were in part offset by de- 
creases from grains, fruits, and vege- 
tables. The net incame available for the 
“total capital invested in agricultural 
production, including rewards for the 
management, increased from $2,720,000,- 
000 to $2,750,000,000. Of these amounts 
$1,170,000,000 and $1,190,000,000 repre- 
sented returns to the operators as re- 
wards for management and returns on 
their net capital invested. The average 
prices received by farmers and those paid 
by farmers for commodities bought were 
practically the same in the fiscal year 
1929 as in 1928, although the month to 
month changes during the years were 
not identical. 





Increased Activity 
Noted in Stock Markets 


The outstanding financial events of 
the fiscal year affecting either Federal 
revenues or expenditures were the con- 
tinuance of an active and rising stock 
market, declining bond prices, a change 
in the character of security flotations, 
and the emergence of relatively high 
interest rates. 

Stock market activity—Stock market 
activity was characterized by rising 
prices, increased turnover or sales, and 
increased brokers’ loans. The number 
of shares of stock sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange alone increased from 
720,000,000. during the fiscal year 1928 
to 1,042,000,000 in 1929, an increase of 
44.6 per cent. The total value of do- 
mestic capital stock issues increased 
from $2,343,000,000 to $5,259,000,000, or 
124.5 per cent. 

The increase in the turnover of all 
stocks and in the issuance of new do- 
mestic capital stock accounts for a large 
increase in the collections from the stamp 
tax on capital stock transfers and issues. 
The gains realized from such turnover 
also account for a large part of the in- 
creased revenue from individual income 
taxes. 

New financing and refunding.—There 
were significant changes in the character 
and amount of new securities offered, in 
the securities issued for refunding pur- 
poses, and in the offerings of new for- 
eign securities. Securities offered solely 
by domestic business corporations 
amounted to $7,011,600,000, exclusive of 
refunding issues, an increase of $2,486,- 
200,000, or 54.9 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. Of the amount offered $3,224,- 
200,000 was in the form of common stock, 
an increase of 280 per cent, and $1,418,- 
400,000 in the form of preferred stock, 
an increase of 46.8 per cent. 


The balance, representing bonds and 





notes, decreased 12.6 per cent. Issues of 
securities by domestic corporations for 
refunding purposes in the form of bonds, 
notes, and preferred stock decreased from 
$2,039,400,000 to $603,500,000, while re- 
funding through the issue of common 
stock increased from $154,400,000 to 
$505,400,000. Foreign securities offered 
in the United States, exclusive of re- 
funding issues and consisting chiefly of 
bonds, decreased from $1,505,600,000 to 
$871,000,000, or over 42 per cent. 

Future Federal tax receipts should not 
be materially affected by the change in 
corporate financing, from bonds to stock, 
although the source of some tax receipts 
is shifted. Losses from taxes formerly 
collected from individuals upon their re- 
ceipts of interest from corporations will 
probably be more than recouped from 
‘corporations because an _ equivalent 
amount of interest will no longer be de- 
ducted by corporations in computing 
their taxable net income. ' 


Interest Rates Rose 
During Fiscal Year 


Interest rates.--Under the pressure of 
demand for funds arising out of the ex- 
traordinary situation prevailing in the 
stgck market, interest rates rose during 
the fiscal year and increased the interest 
cost to the Federal Government. 


terest rates were rising at the be- 
ginning of the year, declined somewhat 
during the Fall months, and rose again, 
beginning in January. The discount rate 
was increased at seven Federal reserve 
-banks from 4% to 5 per cent in July, 
1928, followed by advances at other 
.banks, the 5 per cent rate prevailing by 
M 20, 1929. 
: e New York bank raised its rate to | 
6 per cent on Aug. 9, 1929, Interest | 
rates, measured by the yields of 60 high- 
grade bonds, rose from 4.50 per cent in 
Juthe, 1928, to 4.73 per cent in June, 1929, 
angi commercial paper rates during the 
-sarme period rose from 4%-5 to 6 per 
cert, 
federal Government borrowing was 
efffected at much higher costs than dur- 
the preceding fiscal year. The Fed- 
Government floated issues of cer- 
tifitates of indebtedness with 3% and 4 





ad to offer 4% per cent in September, 

1928, 4% per cent in October, 1928, and 
March, 1929, and 5% per cent in June, 
1929, there being but one recession in the 
advance in rates, ‘that of a 4% per cent 
issue in December, 1928. 


These rates were distinctly higher than 
in the preceding fiscal year when the 
coupon rates varied from 3 to 4 per cent, 
so that the average rate paid upon the 
entire Federal interest-bearing debt at 
the end of the year was 3.95 per cent as 
compared with 3.88 per cent one year 
earlier, 


Toward the end of the calendar year 
1927 the Federal reserve system began 
to exert its infiuence in the direction of 
firmer money market conditions. This 
policy was adopted primarily because of 
continued growth in the volume of mem- 
ber bank credit at a time when credit 
requirements of industry and trade were 
not expanding and when the demand 
for credit from the security market was 
increasing. In pursuance of the system’s 
firm money policy, a large outflow of 
gold to foreign countries during the first 
half of 1928 was permitted to have its 
full effect on member bank reserves, and 
in addition the reserve banks sold sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of securities. 


By the middle of 1928, the beginning 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
the country’s stock of monetary gold 
had declined by about $500,000,000 from 
the level of the preceding June, and re- 
serve bank holdings of securities had 
been reduced by about $170,000,000. This 
outflow of gold and the sale of securities 
by the reserve banks tended to deplete 
member bank reserve balances, and led 
to increased borrowing at the reserve 
banks to restore these balances to the 
level required by law. 

The volume of discounts for member 
banks averaged somewhat in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 in June and was larger 
than at any time since the beginning of 
1922. Furthermore, the rates of discount 
charged by,the reserve banks on member 
bank borrowing, which in the early 
Autumn of 1927 had been 3% per cent 
at all reserve banks, were increased by 
June 7 to 4% per cent throughout the 
system. Discount rates were further ad- 
vanced to 5 per cent in July at the New 
York bank and soon thereafter at all 
other reserve banks, except four western 
banks, which did not increase their rates 
until the Spring of 1929. 

In August, 1928, the reserve banks, 
with a view to accommodating the sea- 
sonal demand for credit to finance the 
harvesting and marketing of agricultural 
products, increased their purchases of 
acceptances, and by the middle of No- 
vember the banks’ holdings. of bills had 
grown by $300,000,000. 

The reserve funds made available to 
member banks by the purchase of ac- 
ceptances enabled them to meet the in- 
crease in the demand for currency, which 
is usual at this period of the year, par- 
ticularly in agricultural sections of the 
country, and at the same time to liqui- 
date a part of their indebtedness at the 
reserve banks. The systeni’s purchases 
of acceptances also had the effect of 
producing somewhat easier conditions in 
the money market, and of facilitating 
the financing of the seasonally heavy 
movement of commodities to foreign 
markets. 


Renewed Increase 
In Demand for Credit 


During 1928, accompanying the reserve 
system’s firm money policy there was a 
slowing down in the growth of bank 
credit. Total loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities, following 
rapid growth in the early part of the 
year, declined somewhat between May 
and November, notwithstanding the 
growth in the requirements for financing 
commercial and agricultural operations. 
The volume of loans on securities re- 
mained relatively constant during this 
period, while investment holdings were 
reduced. 

In the latter part of the year, however, 

easier conditions in the money market 
were accompanied by renewed increase in 
the demand for credit in the security 
market, which was reflected at the end 
of the year, in marked firmness in rates 
for open market collateral loans. There 
was a further growth of member bank 
loans to brokers and dealers in securities 
as well as continued increase in the vol- 
ume of such loans made by corporations 
and individuals, both foreign and do- 
mestic. 
_ Conditions after the turn of the year 
indicated the persistence of influences 
tending toward the excessive flow of 
credit through speculative channels and 
the continuance of firm money condi- 
tions. In February the Federal Reserve 
Board, in communications to the reserve 
banks and in published statements, took 
the position that individual member 
banks were not acting within the spirit 
of the Federal reserve act if they were 
continuously borrowing from the reserve 
banks and at the same time expanding 
their loans on securities or even main- 
taining a large volume of such loans, 

In April and May security loans for 

member banks declined, and during May 
total loans and investments of member 
banks were in about the same volume as 
a year earlier, indicating that an entire 
year had elapsed without any growth in 
bank credit. In June, however, there 
was a rapid rise in loans on securities, 
and in July, August, and September a 
large growth of loans, chiefly for com- 
mercial and agricultural purposes, 
_ Although these increases were offset 
in part by a decline in investments, total 
loans and investments, which for mem- 
ber banks in leading cities averaged $22,- 
646,000,000 during September, were 
about $330,000,000 larger than in Jan- 
uary and $780,000,000 above the level of 
September, 1928. 


High Level Reached 
tn Money Rates 


Money rates, which had advanced 
throughout the larger part of 1928 and 
the first half of 1929, were at the end of 
that period at the highest levels in more 
than seven years. The development of 
firm money conditions had its most pro- 
nounced effect on open-market rates, 
particularly rates paid on loans collat- 
eraled with stocks and bonds, 

Open-market rates on time loans on 
securities, at 8-8% per cent in June, 
were about 2% per cent higher than a 
year earlier, while rates on bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, at 5’ per cent, were about 
1% per cent above the level of the year 
before, and rates on commercial paper, 
at 6 per cent, were 1% per cent higher. 
During the same period rates on Joans 
to customers increased on the average by 


'210 for the year. 


$$  — t 
- cent coupon rates in June, 1928, but Study Is Proposed 


Of Trend of Banking 


Effects 
quires Careful Considera- 
tion, Says Mr. Mellon 


about one-half of 1 per cent for the 
country as a whole. 

Although rates on commercial loans, 
both in the open market and to custo- 
mers, increased during the year ample 
credit was available to accommodate the 
j large volume of industry and trade. 
| While there was some recession in the 
| construction industry, there was no evi- 
dence that business activity in general 
was unfavorably affected. There was, 
however, a marked falling off in the vol- 
ume of bond issues brought out during 
the period. This was particularly true 
of offerings of foreign corporate and 
governmental issues. Notwithstanding 
this sharp decline in long-term foreign 
financing in this country, foreign coun- 
tries were able to continue the importa- 
tion of American commodities in large 
volume and also to place funds in the 
United States to be used in the purchase 
of securities and in short-time loans to 
the security market. 





States from abroad caused by the high 
level of money rates and the attractive- 
ness of security investments resulted in 
the early part of 1929 in a considerable 


the end of June the total stock of mone- 
tary gold insthe country was more than 
$200,000,000 above the low point reached 
at the middle of 1928, an increase which 


| exported in 1927 and 1928. 


| Holdings of Acceptances 
Rapidly Liquidated 


chief factor accounting for a decline in 
the demand for reserve bank credit in 
the early part of 1929. 

It was not, however, reflected in a de- 
cline of member bank indebtedness, but 
was taken up in the liquidation of re- 
serve bank holdings of acceptances which 
proceeded rapidly during this period. 
Member bank indebtedness at reserve 
banks during June, at about $1,000,000,- 
000, was in about the same volume as 
a year earlier. The decline in acceptance 
holdings in the first half of the year re- 
flected in part the fact that the system’s 
buying rates for acceptances were above 
the discount rate, a situation which was 
less favorable to the sale of acceptances 
to the reserve banks. 

In July and August, buying rates on 
acceptances were reduced, while on Aug. 
9 the discount rate was advanced from 
5 to 6 per cent at the New York reserve 
bank. As a consequence, bill holdings 
of the reserve banks increased and con- 
ditions in the money market became 
somewhat easier at the time of year 
when agricultural activities give rise to 
seasonal increase in credit requirements. 

A review of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board during the past year 
shows that it has endeavored to guard 
against an undue extension of credit 
through speculative channels and to con- 
serve the country’s credit resources for 
the purpose of meeting future require- 
ments of industry and trade. 

The gold that came into the country 
during the year ended June 30, 1929, 
was not added to member bank reserves 
and did not constitute the basis of ex- 
pansion of the country’s credit structure, 
but was used to liquidate reserve bank 
credit. Chiefly as a result of the inflow 
of gold, total reserves of all reserve 
banks increased by more than $300,000,- 
000 during the year. 

Since the banks’ total note and deposit 
liabilities showed relatively little growth, 
the reserve ratio for all banks combined 
increased from 68 per cent to 74.5 per 
cent and the volume of reserves in ex- 





about $300,000,000. At the end of the 
period, therefore, the reserve banks were 
in.a stronger position than a year earlier, 
and were better prepared to meet any 
emergency demands that might arise, as 
well as to provide the basis for meeting 
the increase in the country’s credit re- 
quirements growing out of year-to-year 


mercial, and financial activity. 


Number of Branch 
Banks Is Increased 


In banking, as in other enterprises of 
this country, there is increasing evidence 
of a movement toward larger operating 
units. The number of branches of banks 
in operation has increased and more 
recently there has been a growth also in 
the number of groups in which several 
independent banks are operated more or 
less as a single system. Both of these 
developments reflect changes in the un- 
derlying economic situation. 

Branch banking always has existed in 
this country to a limited extent in one 
form or another. At the present time 
the Federal reserve act and the national 
bank act, as amended in 1927, authorize 
national member ‘banks to establish 
branches in foreign countries, and in in- 
sular possessions of the United States, 
and all member banks to _ establish 
branches within the corporate limits of 
the center in which the head office of 
the parent bank is situated and in which 
State laws permit State banks to operate 
branches (with certain restrictions as to 
the size of centers in which branches 
may be established by national banks). 
At the end of June, 1929, State-wide 
branch banking was permitted in nine 
States and in the District of Columbia; 
branch banking in more limited form was 
specifically permitted in 11 States; and 
in 23 States the operation of branch 
systems was specifically prohibited. 

In June, 1929, out of a total of 8,707 
member banks in the Federal reserve 
system, 354 were operating 2,291 
branches. This represents an increase 
of 130 branches during the year. On the 
same date 818 banks, including both 
member and nonmember, were operating 
a total of 3,440 branches, an increase of 
The development of 
branch banking which is permitted by 
existing legal arrangements has facil- 
itated the adaptation of banking facil- 
ities to requirements of urban areas. 

More recently there has been a rapid 
increase in the organization of group 
systems of banks. Such groups com- 
prise one or more banks that are brought 
under unified control and some degree of 
centralized management through acquisi- 
tion by an individual or corporation of a 
controlling interest in their stock issues. 








The movement of funds to the United | 


importation of gold by this country. By | 


represented nearly one-half of the gold; 





This increase in gold stock was the! 


| 
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cess of legal requirements increased by | 


'Surplus Is Indicated 


Although technically each bank in a 
group is a separate corporation operat- 
ing with its own capital funds and under 
the direct supervision of a local board 
of directors, a certain degree of unity 
is achieved for the group as a whole. At 
the end of June, 1929, it was authorita- 
tively reported that there were in exist- 
ence at the time 230 group systems of 
banks in the United States, which em- 
braced about 2,000 banks. Group bank- 
ing is a means of accomplishing in a 
measure the objects of more extensive 
branch banking systems than are per- 
mitted under the Federal reserve act or 


of Branch System Re-| under existing legal arrangements — in 


most States. Although banking groups 
may be expected in most instances to 
strengthen the banks which they con- 
trol, the organization of such groups 
places great responsibilities upon the 
controlling interests, and is a matter of 
vital interest to State and national 
supervisory agencies. 

In view of the fundamental economic 
situation which has given impetus to the 
organization of group banking systems 
and to the growth in branch banking, it 
is desirable that these developments be 
carefully studied. In the meantime it is 
hoped that any further extension of 
group and branch banking organizations 
will proceed with moderation, and that 
hasty legislation, either to liberalize or 
to constrict limitations now in effect, will ; 
be avoided. Our banking structure, the 
product of many years of experience, 
is part of an intricate economic fabric 
whose parts are closely adjusted to one 
another, and a too rapid reorganization 
would be likely to create serious and 
costly disturbances that would affect the 
entire country. 

The time has come when it would seem 
to be wise to undertake a thorough study 
of the situation with a view to deter- 
mining the soundness of the present-day 
tendencies, and more particularly the 
limits of the economic units within which 
branch banking may be advantageously 
permitted. 


For Years 1930 and 1931 


The estimates of receipts and expendi- 
tures indicate a surplus of $226,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1930, and of $123,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1931. 

The estimated expenditures for 1930 
and 1931 include, respectively, $630,000,- 
000 and $635,000,000 for debt retirement 
chargeable against ordinary receipts. 
These amounts will increase from year 
to year and are adequate to retire our 
public debt at a reasonably rapid rate 
and in accordance with our well-estab- 
lished national policy. The Treasury 
Department believes, therefore, that the 
taxpayers should receive the benefit of 
any prospective surplus in the form of 
tax reduction. 

A surplus: may be recurring or tem- 
porary. In the one case, either through 
expanding revenue or reduced expendi- 
tures, assured receipts may have reached 
the point where they so exceed normal 
expenditures as to create recurring sur- 
pluses. Suth a situation justifies a re- 
vision, more or less permanently, of our 
tax laws with a view to modifying tax 
rates downward. 

In the second ca.e, the surplus may be 
of temporary character, arising from an 
unusual increase in receipts or decrease 
in expenditures, or the conditions while 





not extraordinary may_not have existed 
for a sufficient period of time to permit 
a definite conclusion as to their perma- 
nency.. Such a.surplus obviously. calls 
for different treatment. This is particu- 
larly true of a revenue system which 
places its chief reliance on one form of 
taxation, as we do on the income tax, 
which is subject to sweeping ‘variations 
depending on a variety of circumstances, 
but principally on the upward and down- 
ward fluctuations of business. Under 
these circumstances, while a surplus jus- 
tifies some measure of tax relief and 


fullest possible benefits from the prosper- 
ous condition of the Treasury during the 
given fiscal year, it is impossible to as- 
sure the permanency of the reduced 
rates. 


Flexible Tax System 
Is Highly Desirable 


It is highly desirable, therefore, to in- 
troduce some element of flexibility in our 
tax system in order to take advantage of 
a surplus whose permanency is not as- 
sured. The alternative is to wait until a 
sufficient period of time has elapsed to 
demonstrate that the surplus is of a per- 
manent character, and this necessarily 
implies that in the interim the tax- 





payer will not receive the benefits of tax 


growth in the volume of industrial, com- | reduction. 


The estimated surpluses for the fiscal 
year 1930 and 1931 seem to fall into the 
second class, as clearly indicated by the 
1931 estimates, where the margin of esti- 
mated receipts over estimated expendi- 


ltures is but $123,000,000, as contrasted 





with a fluctuation of over $300,000,000 in 
individual income tax receipts in a single 
calendar year. 

Moreover, the problem of estimating 
future revenue is attended by extraor- 
dinary difficulties at the present time due 
to the existence of a number of factors 


the effect of which it is almost impossible ; 


to foresee. The surplus of the fiscal 
year ended June 30 last and the current 
year’s probable surplus was and will be 
due to a very large extent to the un- 
usual increase in taxable incomes re- 
ported by individuals, although corpora- 
tions enjoyed a very prosperous year in 
1928, and all reports indicate that their 
1929 income will exceed that of 1928. The 
income tax returned by individuals for 
the calendar year 1927 was $830,000,000, 
and for the calendar year 1928 approxi- 
mately $1,150,000,000. While wages, sal- 
aries, dividends, etc., showed, a substan- 
tial increase, the outstanding item in 
the increased income returned was a gain 
of approximately $2,000,000,000 in profits 
from the sale of capital assets, both 
within and without the two-year period. 
It is the unusual increase in this one 
item and the impossibility of determin- 
ing under existing circumstances what 
income will be returned from this source 
for the calendar years 1929 and 1930 that 
makes estimating at this time so un- 
certain a proposition. 

We are not only faced with the usual 
problem of determining the business 
trend during the current calendar year 
and of forecasting the business trend 
during the coming calendar year, but 
we are confronted with the difficult prob- 
lem of determining what effect the 
precipitous decline of security values re- 
cently witnessed will have on the profits 
from security transactions, which unques- 
tionably yielded a very large income in 
1928 and for the first eight months of 
the calendar year 1929. 

The immediate problem is how to give | 
to the taxpayer the benefit of the} 
surplus which seems reasonably cer-| 
tain in the fiscal year 1930 with- | 
out running the risk of incurring a} 
oes during the fiscal year 1931. The 
act 


while the taxpayer should receive the) 
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Branch Banking 


coincide with the fiscal year increases 
the difficulties of finding a’ solution. A 
flexible normal tax rate seems to furnish 
the key. Excise and customs rates do 
not for business and administrative rea- 
sons lend themselves to yearly changes. 
A shifting schedule of surtax rates would 
be. altogether too complicated. But the 
normal income tax rate, is adapted to 
give us flexibility. It can be moved up 
or down without giving rise to adminis- 
trative difficulties or in any way com- 
plicating income tax returns. The effect 
of the change on the revenues can be 
calculated with reasonable accuracy. It 
would affect all taxpayers without dis- 
crimination, 

The Treasury Department believes {* °' 
the following program will provide a 
maximum tax reduction without incur- 
ring an unwarranted risk of a deficit in 
1931. 

The enactment by the Congress of a 
joint resolution declaring: 

(1) That the normal tax rate on the 
income of individuals for the calendar 
year 1929, payable in 1930, shall be 
Y% per cent, 2 per cent, and 4 per cent, 
instead of the existing rates of 1% per 
cent, 3 per cent, and 5 per cent. 

(2) That the tax rate on the income of 
corporations for the calendar year 1929, 
payable in 1930, shall be 11 per cent in- 
stead of the existing 12 per cent. 

This should result in a decrease of in- 
come tax collections during the calendar 
year 1930 of approximately $160,000,000, 
about equally divided between the fiscal 
years 1930 and 1931. 


A year from now, depending upon the 
revenue prospects at that time, the Con- 
gress may pursue one of three courses: 

(1) It may make the proposed rates 
for 1929 income permanent; 

(2) It may pass another concurrent 
resolution fixing the normal rates at this 
or some other point for 1930 income; or 

(3) By failure to take any action, 
existing rates would be automatically re- 
stored. 

Aside from introducing into our rev- 
enue system, the principle of a flexible 
enue system the principle of a flexible 
rate which Congress after further ex- 
perience and consideration may well de- 
cide to adopt permanently, the proposed 
program applies the major part of the 
reduction along the very lines that the 
Congress would probably follow in a per- 
manent revenue revision. It distributes 
the benefits as widely as possible and 
while giving all income taxpayers some 
measure of relief favors those of mod- 
erate incomes. As pointed out in the 
1927 Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, corporations are, relatively 
speaking, overtaxed, and whichever 
theory be adopted as to the incidence of 
the corporation income tax, it can hardly 
be denied that the way to give the 
greatest Federal tax relief to the great- 
est numbers is through a reduction of 
the corporation rate. 


Number of Individuals 
On Tax Rolls Is Limited 


The number of individuals contributing 
directly to the. support of the Federal 
Government through the Federal income 
tax has been strictly limited, and, of 
those contributing, the vast majority pay 
but an insignificant amount and at a 
very low rate. Of 2,434,000 individuals 
returning taxable income, 2,059,000 re- 
turned but $32,861,000 of income tax, 
while 375,000 individuals returned a tax 
of $1,109,000,000. The average rate of 


‘tax on the net incomes of the 2,059,006 


individuals was 0.42 per cent, whereas 
the millions of individuals who owned 
stock in corporations were that year pay- 
ing through the corporations 12 per cent 
on the profits of the business enterprises 
in which they were shareholders. 


For the calendar year 1927 all corpo- 
rations reporting net income reported a 
net income (inciuding tax-exempt inter- 
est) before all taxes, of $10,934,031,563. 
They paid, in taxes other than income 
tax, $1,543,516,930, and reported income 
tax of $1,131,000,000, making a total of 
$2,674,000,000. In other words, 24.46 per 
cent of their net income was taken by 
taxes. In the same year these corpora- 
tions paid about $5,786,000,000 in cash 
dividends, which was 52.92 per cent of 
their net income. For every dollar paid 


| in dividends, 46 cents were paid in taxes. 


If all corporations be included—that is 
to say, corporations reporting a deficit 
as well as those reporting net income— 
the percentage of net income paid in 
taxes is 34.84 per cent. 


In so far as the reduction of: the in- 
come tax on the incomes of individuals 
is concerned, under our system of gradu- 
ated surtaxes the reduction of the nor- 
mal rate is relatively of greater benefit 
to those with small or moderate incomes 
than to those with larger incomes. In- 
come from dividends would receive no 
benefit, since dividends are not subject 
to the normal tax, but those who re- 
ceive dividends would of course benefit 
from the reduction of the corporation 
tax rate. 

The fact that the calendar year basis 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 4,—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 


14.0617 
13.9943 
-7240 
2.9655 
26.8181 
488.1168 
2.5163 
3.9394 
23.9481 
1.2987 
17.5001 
5.2361 
40.3703 
26.8110 
11.2005 
4.5183 
5974 
13.9688 
26.9442 
19.4334 
1.7694 
42.5208 
54.3214 
39.2187 
39.1250 
36.3246 
48.9021 
56.1666 
99.0451 
99.9437 
48.1000 
94,0519 
11.7480 
12.0863 
96.3873 
96.3600 
49.1250 


Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
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Public D 


The ‘Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, in his annual] report to 
Congress, covering fiscal transactions of 
the Government for thevfiscal year 1929, 
presents a tabular statement of public 
debt Pamtiqne and receipts for the 
eriod. 

, The full text of the introductory state- 
ment and the complete table are as fol- 
lo 


WS: 
Public debt expenditures and receipts 


Expenditures 

Certificates of indebtedness and Treas- 
ury bills 

Treasury notes and certificates of indebt- 
edness (adjusted service series) 

Second Liberty Loan bonds 

Third Liberty Loan bonds ..........000+- 

Fourth Liberty Loan bonds ......... pers 

Victory notes 

Treasury notes and bonds and Liberty 
bonds : ae 

Treasury (war) savings securities ....... 

Retirements of Federal reserve bank 
notes and national-bank notes 

Old debt items 


$1 


1 


Total public debt expenditures . 


Deduct public debt expenditures, charge- 
able against ordinary receipts: 
Sinking fund 
Purchase of Liberty bonds from for- 
eign repayments 
Received from foreign governments 
under debt settlements 
Received from estate taxes 
Retirements from Federal reserve 
bank and Federal intermediate 
credit bank franchise tax receipts 
Retirements from gifta, forfeitures, 


Total public debt expenditures ex- 
elusive of public debt expendi- 
tures chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts 


Receipts 
Deposits to retire Federal reserve bank 
notes and national-bank notes 
Treasury savings securities 
Other new issues of securities .....0.+-- 


Total public debt receipts 


Excess of public debt retirements over 
the retirements chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts due to indicated surplus 
and decrease in general fund balance .. * 

Public debt expenditures and public deb 
exclusive of Treasury certificates issued and 
*Surplus, $184,787,035.42. Difference of 


$2,882,497,852.20 


$370 


9 
pe 


2,174,741,450.00 
$2,209,293,134.87 


—— 
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Expenditures and Receipts on Account ~ — 
Of Public Debt Shown in Fiscal Report ~ 


Secretary of Treasury Submits Tabular Statement of 
Transactions for Year 1929 A 


for the fiscal year 1929, by types of 
issue, with corresponding estimates for 
the fiscal years 1930 and 1931. are given. 
in the following table. Pubiic debt ex- 
penditures and public’ debt receipts, as 
shown in this table, are exclusive of 
Treasury certificates issued and retired 
within the same fiscal: year.. They in- 
clude, however, exchange transactions in 
public debt issues. 


1929 
,255,116,800.00 


16,500,000.00 
23,141,700.00 
,208,396,150.00 
15,684,050.00 
497,950.00 


1930 
$1,600,000,000 $1,500,000,000 
18,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1931 


17,000,000 
5,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,100,000 
300,000 


550,000,000 
15,000,000 


23,000,000 
200,000 


$2,235,600,000 


197,650,300.00 
141,054,701.70 


24,346,256.50 
109,944.00 


$2,182,300,000 


27 


= 


$395,624,000 
1,800,000 
231,500,000 


$389,191,500 
20,050,000 


214,700,000 
54,100 


7,100.00 
571,150.00 
175,642,350.00 
20,000.00 
2,933,400.00 
159,703.75 


6,210,000 
160,000 
_ $630,365,600 


— 


$635,324,000 


299 
woe 


$1,605,234,400 


894,148.45 $1,546,976,000 


$24,536,457,50 


$22,500,000 
10,015,227.37 550,000 
1,295,416,844 


$1,318,466,744 


1,404,187,03 
$1,424,187,034 


$123,601,013.58. +$286,767,556 $122/788,966 
t receipts, as shown in this statement, are 
retired within the same fiscal year. 


$61,186,021.84 carried forward to 1930 as an 


inerease in general fund balance, and used for debt retirement in that fiscal year. 


tEstimated surplus, $225,581,534. The 


referred to in note (*). 


of taxing incomes does not coincide with 
the fiscal year of the Government in- 
creases the difficulties of adjusting in- | 
come tax receipts to budget require- | 
ments. A flexible income tax rate is | 
adapted‘ to this situation. The income 
tax receipts may be readily adjusted, up | 
or down, either by increasing or reduc- | 
ing the normal rate or by applying a 
percentage of surcharge or discount to 
the amount of tax payable as computed 
under the present law. Either method 
of flexibility may be introduced without 
giving rise to administrative difficulties 
or in any way complicating the income 
tax return. The percentage adjustment, 
however, involves the taxpayer in an 
additional computation, and to avoid this, 
in the present juncture, the method of 
reducing the normal tax rate has been 
preferred. If flexibility is to be adopted 
as a. permanent policy, however, it is 
possible that the percentage adjustment 
may be found to be not only more equi- 
table, but more wholesome, in its general 
effect, and this alternative method of 
obtaining flexibility should have the 
careful consideration of the Congress in 
any future adjustments. 

Subjection to taxes in two or more 
countries constitutes a real barrier to 
the expansion of international trade and 
investments. Even before the World 
War, some European governments took 
measures to alleviate this double charge | 
on their taxpayers, but the movement | 
did not become general until after the | 
war, when the cumulation of high income 
tax rates often consumed most of the 
profits of international commerce, and 
estates spread over several countries al- 
most vanished after payment of their 
respective duties. 

Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
The Netherlands, and Sweden are~among 
the European countries that have been 
parties to one or more of at least 18 
agreements regarding direct taxes. 

There have also been a number of spe- | 
cial agreements regarding death and gift 
duties and other limited subjects. Prac- 
tically all important maritime countries 
have entered into arrangements for the 
reciprocal exemption of shipping profits 
derived by nonresident companies. The 
United States and various other coun- 
tries effected the last-mentioned relief 
by means of legislation. 





sum of $286,767,556 includes $61,186,021.84 
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T. S. Adams served as the American ex- 
pert. 

The conference took the London drafts 
as a basis for discussion, but finding the 
proposed model convention relative to 
income and property taxes not adaptable 
to the majority of the tax systems rep- 
resented, it approved two alternative 
projects: The one offered by Professor 
Adams and based on the reciprocal ex- 
emption and credit provisions contained 
in the United States revenue act; and 
the other- amalgamated. from’ .projects 

resented by the German expert, Doctor 

orn, and the French expert, Monsieur 
Borduge. The London drafts.concerning 
death duties and administrative and ju- 
dicial assistance were adopted with 
slight modifications, ; 

These conventions are not in any way 
binding on the countries represented at, 
the conference, but are merely offered 
for their guidance in making bilateral 
treaties for preventing double taxation. 

Taking into account the nature of the 
various tax systems, the basic principles 
of the model conventions drafted at the 
Geneva Conference, and the interests of 
the. United States, the American section 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce drafted a uniform code of princi- 
ples for eliminating the double imposition 
of income, property, and estate taxes. 
This code was subsequently adopted by 
the Congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Amsterdam, July, 
1929), which recommends that States 
adopt, either unqualifiedly or on condi- 
tion of reciprocity, the principles con- 
tained therein as the simplest and most 
equitable to observe in revising. their 
revenue legislation and in concluding in- 
ternational treaties. 

As double taxation impedes considerably 
the expansion of commerce, no country 
has a more vital interest in preventing it 
than the United States. The United 
States has already incorporated in its 
revenue act certain measures to prevent 
double taxation, but much more can be 
done, 

The Treasury Department proposes 
during the coming session of Congress 
to submit its studies of the subject and 
its recommendations, which will permit 
our Government to participate in the 
movement to eliminate international 
double taxation. 

The summarized table of the pub- 





Unfortunately, there is‘a great diver- 
sity in the form and content of these 
treaties, which is primarily due to the 
great difference in the structure of the 
tax systems of the contracting States. 
With a view to standardizing interna- 
tional agreements designed to eliminate 
double taxation, experts of the League 
of Nations and the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been endeavoring 
for a number of years to formulate a 
uniform method of relief susceptible of 
general use. In the first place, a the- 
oretic study of double taxation was pre- 
pared by four economists and published 
in March, 1923. A study of the same 
problem from a practical and adminis- 
trative viewpoint was then elaborated by 
a committee consisting of. officials high 
in the tax administrations of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Netherlands, and Switzerland, and 
published in February, 1925. 

Later experts nominated by Argentina, 
Germany, Japan, Poland, and Venezuela 
| were added to the committee, and the 
American Government appointed Pro- 
fessor T. S. Adams to attend its final 
meeting at London, April, 1927. This 
committee drafted two model conven- 
tions relating to the prevention of double 
taxation: (1) In the field of income and 
property taxes; (2) in the field of death 
duties. It also prepared two other 
model conventions intended to implement 
the former, reeerene mutual assistance 
in the assessment and judicial assistance 
in the collection of taxes. 

The report of the London meeting em- 
bodying these drafts was submitted to 
the various governments, members and 
nonmembers of the league for their con- 
sideration, and ‘in October, 1928, 27 gov- 
ernments sent experts to a conference on 
| double taxation at Geneva. Professor ! 


lic expenditures and receipts for the 
fiscal year 1929, with the estimates 
for the two following years will be 
found at the top of this page. 

The summarized tabulation of the 
cash receipts and expenditures dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929 with the esti- 
mates will be found on page 14. 
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Seeking Remedy for Neglect 
of Deformed Children «+ | 


White House Conference Committee 


to Urge 


Federal Aid for States as Measure to Assure 
Chance in Life for Boy and Girl Cripples 


By W. S. JOHNSON 


Treasurer, State of West Virginia 


N MY opinion, the greatest humani- 

tarian and economic problem con- 

fronting our Nation today is that 
of our crippled and deformed children, 
and the manner in which it has been 
neglected is nothing short of a national 
disgrace. The total number in the 
United States is estimated at approxi- 
mately 400,000. 

Our State and Federal Governments 
are spending annually millions of dol- 
lars to cure and prevent diseases of 
hogs and other lower animals, plants 
and trees, and to destroy bugs and 
vermin. Millions more are spent an- 
nually for the education, pleasure, com- 
fort and economic welfare of millions 
of healthy, normal youths and adults. 
Splendid! 


A 


But why is practically nothing being 
done for this great army of suffering, 
helpless crippled and deformed chil- 
dren? We are sending millions-of dol- 
lars across the seas every year to re- 
lieve the suffering of the children of 
alien nations, while at home we have 
500,000 helpless, suffering, crippled and 
deformed boys and girls who are being 
denied a chance in life. 

A great deal is being said and done 
by our governments about the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, but prac- 
tically nothing is being done to con- 
serve and protect the future manpower 
of our country as represented by these 
children. It is estimated that all agen- 
cies, both private and public, are 
treating not to exceed 7 per cent, or 
approximately 30,000 of the total num- 
ber of cripples. 


4 


It is estimated that the annual in- 
crease is equal to the number cured. 
The cost of treatment and hospitaliza- 
tion alone will average $300 per child. 
To treat the entire number in the 
United States will require at least 
$120,000,000. 

Our crippled children have been 
greatly neglected and considered a 
hopeless burden for many centuries 


until most people believed that nothing 
could be done for them. During recent 
years, however, orthopaedic surgery has 
become a science, and wonderful results 
have been accomplished in straighten- 
ing crooked legs, arms, feet and backs, 
and restoring crippled and deformed 
children to a normal condition, and in 
giving them an equal chance in life 
physically with normal boys and girls. 

It is estimated that at least 50 per 
cent of our cripples can be permanently 
cured by orthopaedic treatment, and at 
least 25 per cent can be benefited to 
the extent that they can become self- 
supporting, and the remainder can in 
many instances be benefited to the ex- 
tent of materially lessening their suf- 
fering. Governor Byrd of Virginia, was 
recently quoted in the press with mak- 
ing a public statement that 90 per cent 
of our cripples could be cured. 

It is my opinion that cooperation of 
the Federal Government with the 
States is the only hope of a prompt 
solution of this great problem and re- 
moval of the stigma of the inexcusable 
neglect by our governments of these 
unfortunate, helpless children. 


a 


Looking toward this‘accomplishment, 
the International Society for Crippled 
Children, through its president, Mr. Ed- 
gar F. (Daddy) Allen, has appointed a 
committee of 12, of which I have the 
honor of being selected as a member, 
known as the “White House Conference 
Committee,” to confer with President 
Hoover in the near future for the pur- 
pose of trying to formulate some plan 
for the solution of this great humani- 
tarian and economic problem to be 
submitted by him to our next Congress. 

I am very optimistic that our Presi- 
dent will give the solution of this prob- 
lem his earnest support, and that our 
Congress will respond generously to 
our appeal for these unfortunate chil- 
dren, and provide ways and means for 
their relief if the necessity for such ac- 
tion is properly presented to it. 





oteless Taxpayers of Capital 


Without Voice in Expenditure of Revenues 
By CLYDE KELLY 


Member of Congress from Pennsylvania 


HE District of Columbia is or- 
phaned from the standpoint of 
statehood among all the geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States. 
It is also, by a coincidence, withaut 
standing at present in the list of titles 


in the United States Code as that code _ 


exists today. 

And while there is a strong move- 
ment in Congress and in the District 
for representation of the District of 
Columbia in Congress, there also is un- 
der way a codification of existing law 
regarding the District of Columbia to 
appear under the separate name of the 
District of Columbia code. 

The United States Code today con- 
sists of half a hundred different titles. 
Into those categories respectively fall 
measures enacted into law by Congress 
as time passes on. The United States 
Code deals with a wide variety of sub- 
jects of American jurisprudence. So 
will the new District of Columbia code, 
for it will follow along the lines of the 
United States Code in arrangement. 


I understand that the United States 
Code, as arranged under the direction 
of Representative Roy L. Fitzgerald, of 
Dayton, Ohio, will be arranged under 
29 titles. It will appear, I am informed, 
early in January. It is being indexed 
now. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has devoted a great 
deal of time to the codification of laws 
of the United States. He is chairman 
of the House Committee on Revision 
of Laws. He has been president of the 
Federal District Bar Association. 

He was a delegate in 1927 to Paris, 
and in 1928 to Berlin conferences of 
the Interparliamentary Union in the in- 
terest of codification of international 
law. He is serving his fourth term in 
Congress and has already brought about 
recodification reforms. 

The District of Columbia is in an 
anomalous situation. All the old ter- 
ritories in Continental United States 
have been admitted into the Union, ex- 
cept the District of Columbia which was 
once a territory before it came under a 
commission form of Government. The 
inclusion of all the territories into the 
Federal Union has left the District of 
Columbia in the position of the only 
continental geographical division with- 


out statehood in this part of the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. 

The situation is emphasized by the 
fact that citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia who pay their taxes the same 
as any other citizens the Nation over 
have not had the right of suffrage for 
more than half a century. Administra- 
tive officers are nominated and con- 
firmed or appointed to handle their af- 
fairs, but the citizens take no official 
part in their selection. 

The District is governed by three 
commissioners, named with the concur- 
rence of the Senate. Their taxes go 
to pay the expense of the maintenance 
of the national capital, but they have 
no voice, no representative, on the floor 
of either the House of Representatives 
or the United States, both of which 
determine and appropriate what the 
funds raised by those citizens shall be 
used for. 

Forty years ago, Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire, introduced measures 
to provide for representation of the 
District in the two Houses of Congress 
and in the Electoral College. Twenty- 
seven years ago, Senator Gallinger, of 
the same State, renewed that proposal. 
And in the intervening years there have 
been separate bills and amendments to 
bills proposed looking forward to rep- 
resentation of the District. All have 
failed. 

The District of Columbia has a pop- 
ulation greater than that of any one of 
the seven States of Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Arizona, Vermont, New Mex- 
ico, or Idaho. In one section of the city 
alone, on the heights known as Meri- 
dian Hill and Columbia Heights, there 
are more people today than in several 
of the best known cities of a number 
of States. 

Resolutions and bills there have been 
many to accord rights of representa- 
tion to the District of Columbia; but 
in the entire history of Congress up to 
this dgy none of these proposals yet 
has come to a direct vote of the two 
Houses. 

I am thoroughly in favor of repre- 
sentation of the District in Congress, 
and I hope that legislation will be en- 
acted some time in the near future that 
will extend this right to citizens of a 
city of almost 600,000 population. 
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Distinctive Culture 
Originated by Prehistoric Americans 


> > 


> No Debt Owed to Old World for Arts 


and Letters Distinguishing Its Civilization, Says Archaeologist 
By P. E. COX 


Archaeologist and Keeper of Archives, State of Tennessee. 


and prehistoric remains of the 
American Continent point conclu- 
sively to a native source for its civili- 
zation. From wampun, pictorial grave 
post and buffalo robe to the hieroglyphs 
of Copan, Palenque and Chichinitza— 
the great native American Se-Quo-yah, 
the second Cadmus in history—continu- 
ous traceable steps appear whereby 
American man developed for himself 
the wondrous invention of letters which 
legend ascribed to Thoth or Mercury, 
or with less mythology, to the Phoeni- 
cian Cadmus. 
The history of the first step in 
metallurgy is embodied in myths of the 
new world no less than of the old. 


Aristotle labels a Carthaginian dis- 
covery as “Antilla,” and Siculus assigns 
Carthaginian knowledge of an island 
in the ocean, the location kept secret 
for'the purpose of a place of refuge if 
compelled to desert their African 
homes. 

The discovery of Punic coins at 
Corvo, one of the Azores, 800 miles 
from the European Atlantic coast, 
proves seafaring exploration to this ex- 
tent. 

A Phoenician expedition, 611-605 B. 
C. circumnavigated Africa, using the 
ted Sea. Hanno’s expedition was to 
found Phoenician cities beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules; he pursued the 
same route which, in a-later century, 
resulted in the discovery of Brazil. 

The four worlds are treated by 
Crates, of Pergamos, B. C. 160. The 
King of Babylonia called himself “King 
of the Four Races.” The Incas divided 
the world into the Empire of the Four 
Quarters of the world. 


The Phoenicians were the master sea- 
farers, colonized western Mediterra- 
nean areas, trading posts on the Euxine, 
and effected settlements on the coasts 
of Europe and Africa. According to 
Strabo they had factories beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules immediately after 
the Trojan war, no longer mythical and 
which were no doubt the origin of the 
commercial supremacy of. Tyre. The 
Greeks called the pole star the Phoeni- 
cian star. 

Ezekiel 
premacy: 

“O Tyrus, thou that art situate at 
the entry of the sea, a merchant of the 
people of many isles. Thy borders are 
in the midst of the seas. All the ships 
of the sea, with their mariners, were 
in thee to occupy thy merchandise.” 

Phoenician supremacy was closing 
when Ezekiel spoke. 

At and prior to B. C. 1400, what im- 
pediments existed to prevent inter- 
course between the two hemispheres 
that did not exist A. D. 1400? The dis- 
tance was no greater from Tarshish, 
and a demonstrated ability to rove the 
seas existed. 

The evidence now available points to 
the isolation of the American Contihent 
through unnumbered ages. The legend 
of the lost Atlantis is true in that it 
relegates the knowledge of the world 
beyond the Atlantic, by Mediterranean 
races, to a time already of hoary an- 
tiquity in the age of Socrates, or even 
of Solon. 

Graphic stone memorials of the 
passerby have furnished evidence of 
man’s action. The wonderful inscrip- 
tion at Abu Simbel, cut, says Dr. Isaac 
Taylor, in his description of the al- 
phabet, 


TS earlier studies of monuments 


thus describes their su- 


“When what we call Greek history 
can hardly be said to have commenced, 
200 years before Herodotus had com- 
posed his work; a century before 
Athens began to rise to power. More 
ancient than the epoch of Solon, Thales 
and the seven wise men of Greece.” 


That was the period from which the 
legend of Atlantis was derived. 


The vast empire of the strange Hit- 
tites has vanished from the world’s 
memory, but the inscribed lion from 
Marash, now in Constantinople, speaks 
. wonderful culture prior to B. C. 
1 


That there was pre-Columbian inter- 
course between the old and the new 
world, passed from the region of specu- 
lation to: the domain of historical fact 
upon the publications of the Norseman 
records at Copenhagen, showing visits 
before the close of the tenth century to 
the mainland of North America. 


Through al] the centuries of definite 
history, America has remained a world 
apart, secure in its isolation, with 
languages, arts and customs, essentially 
native in character. 


The Maya discoveries established po- 
litical governments, systems of chro- 
nology and science, graven and written 
records, architecture, to all appearance 
the slow growth of many generations. 
American archaeology and ethnology is 
wide awake as to its importance, 


There has been a tendency to trace 
everything which marks the awaken- 
ing into intellectual life of this Amer- 
ican race to an Asiatic or old world 
origin. No reason can be shown or has 
yet appeared why the human intellect 
might not begin on the same course 
in America as in Mesopotamia or the 
Nile Valley. 

The facts evidencing prehistoric 
races and countries are monuments, 
legends, language, metallurgy, geology 
and religious beliefs. 


No one should be surprised to learn 
of the discovery of a genuine Phoeni- 
cian or Egyptian inscription or some 
hoard of Assyrian gryphons, or sheck- 
els of the merchants of: Tyre, being re- 
covered among the sstill unexplored 
treasures of the buried empires and 
long deserted ruins of America. 


se 


Limitation of Kill 
in Conserving 


Wild Life By J. T. Quinn 


Commissioner of 
Game and Fisheries 
State of Alabama 
EVER before in the history of con- 
servation and sportsmanship has 
there been more pronounced concern in 
reference to the problems, both scien- 
tific and practical, concerning methods 
and policies in promoting wild life of 
field, forest and stream and the habitat 
of all useful forms of the denizens of 
the wilds. 

There has developed in recent years 
a considerable class of sentimentalists 
who belong to that school of thought 
who preach the doctrine that it is 
morally wrong and inhumane to kill 
any wild game bird or animal at any 
time. There is another school of 
thought which, if we should judge from 
their practice, believe they have a right 
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Ccnitethiaticin of Union Labor 
to American Progress + + 


General Welfare Promoted Instead of Class 
Advancement at Expense of Nation, as Was 
Forecast, Declates Governor of Ohio 


By MYERS Y. COOPER 


Governor, 


N THE early days. of organized 
labor, propaganda was released that 
such an organization would prove 

oppressive to the people as a’ whole; 
that hardships would be imposed for the 
benefit of a class, who might gather up 
great power and use it without due re- 


_gard for the common good. 


The fact that no such thing exists 
and that American labor, under the 
banner of the American Federation of 
Labor, has sought even-handed justice 
and a fair division of benefits, properly 
arising from’ the source of all true 
wealth—the efforts of the toilers of the 
land—has been a complete answer to 


‘any such misgivings and fears. 
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Homes of comfort, education for chil- 
dren, sufficient time for recreation, im- 
provement. of working conditions con- 
ducive to maintenance of good health, 
compensation with due frugality and a 
sensible practice of thrift that not only, 
provides the necessaries of: life, but a 
fair share of luxuries, and that insures 
against the inevitable rainy day—these 
are the elementary things for which 
labor takes its stand and these are the 
definite elements in our national life 
which are entitled to sympathy and sup- 
port if America is to make true prog- 
ress. 

Increasing wages and increasing out- 
put in America have gone hand in hand. 
The will to work and enjoy the effort 
heads every sincere worker away from 
dependence upon others. 

Passing prosperity around means the 
conservation of prosperity. Industry’s 
most valued customer is found in the 
well-paid worker,’ who, after all,.is a 
great factor in the maintenance of that 
prosperity in which he is entitled to re- 
ceive a rightful share of benefits. 

Lincoln realized this and ‘said: 

“To secure to each laborer the whole 
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product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any good 
government.” 

He saw even in that early day the 
responsibility of capital and labor and 
he, better than any other man of his 
time, recognized that they depended on 
each other and that here was a recipro- 
cal relationship which, if worked out on 
a basis of equity and justice to the pub- 
lic, to the employer and to the employe 
would result in mutual benefit for all. 


A 


A writer sums up Lincoln’s attitude 
in this statement: 

“He refused to submit:to class dis- 
tinction between capital and labor. He 
regarded capital and labor as a mixed, 
not a distinctive class, and he said: 
‘No principle is disturbed by the ex- 
istence of this mixed class.’” 

1 am more and more convinced that 
the paths of progress are not to be 
found in a spirit which *foments and 
encourages discord. The spirit of this 
organization is to promote the cause of 
labor, with due regard for the rights 
of all interests involved depending 
upon enlightened public opinion to aid 
in its advancement. 

Public opinion has done much for 
labor—much more perhaps than many 
of us realize. 

a 

No concern, no individual, with the 
power in hand to do so, can with im- 
punity underpay workers, impose un- 
just working conditions, and unduly 
force upon the country at large respon- 
sibilities that are rightfully ‘their own. 
To do so means loss of prestige and 
loss of business. 

Labor nevér makes a ‘mistake in the 
promotion of its purposes which it 
deems. just in presenting such cause 
before the bar of ‘public opinion. 
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the makeup of a human being; 

and the kind of man or the kind 
of a woman that one is, is conditioned 
very decidedly by the degree of perfec- 
tion found in each of them. 

In the first place, the human being 
comes into the world a biological or- 
ganism much like other animals, and 
the personality that will result depends 
upon heredity factors which determine 
a strong body or a weak one; a good 
mentality or a poor one; opportunities 
to do certain things in life or to be lim- 
ited in one’s occupation, depending 


Tees are five basic factors in 
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to kill without regard to the future 
supply or for the next generation. 

In my opinion one school is just as 
wrong as the other. Both represent 
the views of the extremist in game con- 
servation. 

The school of thought which believes 
in and practices the taking of edible 
game in moderation—taking care that 
only the interest is utilized, leaving the 
principal, as they would a sum of 
money, to produée interest for the next 
succeeding year, and by lending their 
moral and financial help through propa- 
gation and improving generally wild 
life environment, add annually to their 
principal in order to take care of the 
increasing demands of the future—is 
the school I think we might safely 
follow. 

Restrictive and prohibitory laws are 
necessary and fundamental in pursu- 
ing a policy in game conservation and 
administration. All States, provinces 
and the Federal Government recognize 
this fact. Negative conservation says, 
“thou shalt not”; constructive conser- 
vation retaliates and says, “thou shalt.” 

The most difficult problem confront- 
ing the administration of State and 
Federal statutes relating to wild life 
is the almost insurmountable task -of 
enforcing restrictive and prohibitory 
laws. The amount.of revenue allotted 
to a State department or Government 
bureau for the enforcemént of law is 
scarcely a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with the amount necessary to 
compel a universal compliance with the 
statutes. 

In all probability it will be a good 
many years before adequate funds for 
this particular phase of conservation 
are supplied. . In view of this fact, it is 
my honest opinion that visual educa- 
tion and the education of the head, 
hand and heart constitute the major 
problems of the future. 


upon acuteness of sight and hearing, 
presence or absence of arms, legs, etc. 

In the second place, personality is 
determined by how well this organism 
is developed. It may be improperly 
fed and, as an undernourished, puny 
individual, be unable to accomplish cer- 
tain work in the world. It may be in- 
jured or mistreated; it may be afflicted 
with serious disease and so limited in 
its usefulness. The purpose of the 
schools is to develop a program of 
health that will stress the positive side 
rather than the negative. ~ 

The third factor entering into a per- 
sonality is that of mental development. 
Those whose minds are well trained, 
whose habits of thinking are accurate, 


are quite different people from those , 


whose thinking habits are slovenly. 
Certain aspects of the work of the 
world can be done only by those who 
think clearly. This is largely a matter 
of school training and the complete 
understanding of its importance will 
modify practices in the schools today. 

In the fourth place a human person- 
ality is in large part the result of the 
social environment in which he finds 
himself, for this determines his reli- 
gion, his language, his clothing, his 
recreation. In fact, all of his social 
contacts and the nature of these habits 
have a large part in the making up of 
his personality. 

But these four elements are also 
present in the personality of certain 
animals, especially dogs, horses, and 
many of the trained animals of the 
circus. To become really human as 
distinguished from animal], there must 
be an ethical basis to personality. 
This is achieved by the identification of 
self with great causes. 

An American, as distinguished from 
a citizen of another nation, is one who 
has identified himself with those prin- 
ciples upon which the Republic was 
founded. A ‘Christian, as contrasted 
with a-Buddhist, is one who firmly’ be- 
lieves principles upon which the Chris- 
tian religion is founded and has identi- 
fied himself with them. ‘ 

One must interpret the great men in 
history in much the same fashion. The 
martyrs of the Christian church are 
immortal because they put all princi- 
ples for which they stood ahead of bio- 
logical existence. 

Washington was perfectly ready. to. 
sacrifice his own existence rather than 
see those principles of liberty perish. 

Lincoln identified himself with the 
economic principle that. in the right to 
eat the bread which the sweat of their 
own brows earn all men are equal. 
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